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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Genr. 








MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TRAGEDY OF LADY HUNGERFORD. 


Mr. Urnsay,—In the GENTLEMAN’S 
MaGazine for December, 1851, there was 
a very interesting communication from 
Mr. Jackson, relating to Alice Lady Hun- 
gerford, stated by Stowe and the Grey 
Friars’ Chronicle to have been hung at 
Tyburn for the murder of her husband, 20th 
of February, 1523. Mr. Jackson supposes 
this unfortunate lady to have been Alice 
Danvers, second wife of Sir Walter Hun- 
gerfird of larley. 

Among the records at the Rolls there is 
a very curious document, which I venture 
to say would have led Mr. Jackson to a 
different conclusion, as it shews this Lady 
Hungerford’s name to have been Agnes, 
instead of Alice; by which and other tacts 
she is proved to have been the widow, by a 
second marriage, of Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford, father of the Sir Walter whom Mr. 
Jackson mentions. 

The d: cument is entitled, “ Inventory of 
the Goods belongyng to the Kyng’s Grace 
by the forfettor of the Lady Hungerford, 
atteynted of murder in Hillary term, 
Anno xiiij. Regis Henrici viij.” And the 
first page is headed, “Theis parcells of 
plate and goods belonging unto Dame 
Agnes Hungerforde, Wydoe, late atteynted 
of felony and murder.” 

The places named at which the goods 
were to be found are, “ Hachebery,” i.e. 
“Heytesbury,” “the Blak Friars at 
Salisbury,” the “Castell of Farley,” “the 
house at Charing Crosse,” and “ Grenwyche 
Parke.” 

The principal residence is not named at 
the commencement of its inventory like 
the rest, but it is evident it was the 
Manor-house at Heytesbury; for the in- 
ventory of the “Wardrope Chamber” 
breaks off, and the following comes in: 
“Itm, ther are ij®. fether bedds at the 
Blake frers at Salisbury.” It then con- 
tinues as if returning to the former list : 
“Ttm, vij. palett bedds in the place of 
Hachebery.” 

The various apartments mentioned are, 
“hall, parlout, Queen’s chamber, middle 
chamber, great chamber, chapel chamber, 
Lilly chamber, Knyghton chamber, ‘ ward- 
rope’ chamber, gallery, chamber within 
the gallery, women’s chamber, chapel, 
cellar, buttery, kitchen, storehouse, brew- 
house, larder, and the “Grange Place,” 
seemingly the farm-buildings. 

It seems that this “Place of Heytes- 
bury’ was Dame Agnes’s jointure house, 
and that she held the estate for her life. 

Among the devices of ornament, the 
initials “ E and A” are used seyeral times, 
as follows :— 


“Itm, a corporax of cremesyn velvet and gren 
inbrodered in letters of golde with E and A.”’ 


“Itm, iiije. quyshyngs of russet damaske in- 
brodered wiih golde with E, 0, A.” 

“‘Itm, on quyshyn of b:ake velvet and white 
payned inbrodered with A and E.” 

“Itm, vj buttons of golde with E and A.” 

There are other initials, viz., A and D 
used once, and C and A once, but the 
prevalence of the E and A seems to indi- 
cate the possessors as Edward and Agnes. 

The then head of the family seems to 
be mentioned, not as her son, but “ son-in- 
law,” probably meaning step-son, thus :— 

“The rayment of my husbonds, which 
is in the kepyng of my son in lawe.” 

If this means Sir Walter Hungerford, 
his mother was Jane Zouche, and Dame 
Agnes would be his father’s second wife. 

The following item assists the identi- 
fication :— 

“‘Itm, in the same chest is a grett whyte boxe 
with the Sykkyll on hym, and in hym is all the 
writyngs of my Joynter, and my husbonds testa- 
ment, and his father’s, with many other writyngs 
in the same boxe.” 


Robert Lord Hungerford, and his son, 
Sir Thomas, could not have left a “ testa- 
ment,” as both of them were attainted. 
But Sir Edward, who died 1521, and his 
father, Sir Walter, who died 1516, both 
could and did make wills which were 
proved at Doctors’ Commons. Sir Edward’s 
will removes any doubt respecting this 
lady being his wife. It is dated 14th of 
Devember, 1521, and proved 29th of 
January following. He desires he may be 
buried in Heytesbury Church, as near to 
his father as may be, and appoints his wife, 
Dame Agnes Hungerford, sole executrix. 

But although the identity of this un- 
happy lady is proved, the mystery about 
her is by no means cleared up. What was 
her name before her marriage? What 
was the murder of which she was accused ? 
Was it that of her husband? Certainly 
her husband died little more than twelve 
months before her execution, but then was 
not burning alive the punishment of a wife 
murdering her husband? She would seem 
not to have been on bad terms with Sir 
Edward, since he made her his executrix, 
and left her all the residue of his per- 
sonalty, comprising the plate, jewels, and 
furniture of such considerable value as 
that described in the inventory. 

Is it possible, too, that she can have 
written the inventory in prison, and from 
memory, with its minute details, and such 
painful associations as it must have caused ? 
Yet it would seem so from the following :— 

*“Ttm, at Charyng Crosse, iiijer. potts, iiijer. 
pannys, ije. kettyls; a garnyshe et di: vessell, 
with other stuff not in my remembrance.” 


Iam, &e. E. E. Estcourt. 





The Engraving of Hawarden Church, with which this number of the Magazine is illus- 
trated, is from a Photograph, for which we are indebted to the kindness of Sir 


Stephen R. Glynne, Bart, 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from p.18.) 


Bestprs the mounted bowmen here noticed, and those 
appointed, as we have seen, to the ward of the sea-coast, 
there were other cavalry archers employed in the ordinary 
duties of a campaign. A considerable number of them 
accompanied the gallant Lionel, son of Edward III., in his 
expedition into Ireland; where their pay was sixpence 
a-day, that of the esquires being twelve, and of the foot- 
archers fourpence per diem. ‘lhey were also employed by 
the Prince of Wales in Aquitaine and elsewhere. 

“ Rex (&c.) volentes certum numerum sagittariorum in 
diversis comitatibus regni nostri triari, eligi et arraiari, et 
equis, arcubus et sagittis bene et competenter muniri et 
parari, &e. 

‘“* Assignavimus vos ad centum sagittarios,” &c.' 

This levy was for service in Aquitaine. 

The foot-archers were in far greater proportion than the 
horse. In the army of Calais, in 1346, there were 15,480 
of the former to 5,104 of the latter; and the pay of the 
foot was threepence a-day™. Writs for the supply of these 
troops occur frequently in Rymer. 

So clearly did Edward the Third perceive the value of 
his archers, that he encouraged the practice of their art by 
every means in his power; and both in his reign and in 
those of his successors, mandates were issued calling upon 





' Rymer, ad ann. 1366, vol. iii. p..797; apud Brady, Hist. of England, vol. iii. 
and compare p. 799 of the same volume. Appendix. 
™ Muster Roll of the Army of Calais, 
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the people to leave all dishonest sports, such as foot-ball, 
quoits, throwing the stone, dicing, cock-fighting, and the 
like, and to employ the leisure of their festival days in the 
nobler contentions of the Sagittary Art. One of these in- 
struments bears date 1363 :— 

** Rex vicecomiti Kantie salutem. 

*‘ Quia populus regni nostri, tam nobiles quam ignobiles, 
in jocis suis, artem sagittandi, ante hec tempora, communi- 
ter exercebant, unde toti regno nostro honorem et commo- 
dum, nobis, in actibus nostris guerrinis, Der adjutorio co- 
operante, subventionem non modicam dinoscitur provenisse ; 
et jam, dicta arte quasi totaliter dimissa, idem populus ad 
jactus lapidum, lignorum, et ferri; et quidam ad pilam 
manualem, pedivam, et bacularem; et ad canibucam”, et 
gallorum pugnam ; quidam etiam ad alios Iudos inhonestos, 
et minus utiles aut valentes, se indulgent; per quod dictum 
regnum de sagittariis, infra breve, deveniet verisimiliter, 
quod absit, destitutum : 

** Nos, volentes super hoc remedium apponi opportunum, 
tibi_preecipimus (&c.) quod publice facias proclamari, quod 
quilibet ejusdem comitatus, in corpore potens, diebus festi- 
vis, cum vacaverit, arcubus et sagittis, vel pilettis aut boltis, 
in jocis suis, utatur, artemque sagittandi discat et excerceat : 
omnibus et singulis, ex parte nostra inhibens ne, ad hujus- 
modi jactus lapidum (&c.), qui valere non poterunt, sub 
pena imprisonamenti, aliqualiter intendant, aut se inde 
intromittant. 

“Teste Rege apud Westm’. 

** Per ipsum Regem°.” 

By Statute of 12 Rich. II., 1388, the practice of archery 
is again commanded, but it is there combined with a pro- 
hibition against the bearing of arms in the time of peace by 
the unauthorized populace :— 

“Cap. vi. It is accorded and assented that no Servant 
of Husbandry, or Labourer, nor Servant or Artificer, nor of 
Victualler, shall from henceforth bear any Baslard, Sword 
nor Dagger, upon forfeiture of the same, but in the time of 
war for defence of the realm of England, and that by the 
surveying of the Arrayors for the time being, or travailing 





™ Ducange (Gloss.) reads cambucam. England. And compare the Ordinances, to 
° Rymer, vol. iii. p.704. Similar briefs the same purpose, of Charles V. of France, 
are addressed to the Sheriffs throughout in the years 1368 and 1369. 
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by the country with their Master, or in their Master’s 
message; But such Servants and Labourers shall have 
Bows and Arrows, and use the same the Sundays and 
Holydays, and leave all playing at tennis or foot-ball, and 
other games called coits, dice, casting of the stone, kailes”, 
and other such importune games. And that the Sheriffs, 
Mayors, Bailiffs and Constables, shall have power to arrest, 
and shall arrest, all doers against this Statute, and seise 
the said Baselards, Swords and Daggers, and keep them 
till the Sessions of the Justices of Peace, and the same 
present before the same Justices in their Sessions, together 
with the names of them that did bear the same. And it 
is not the King’s mind that any prejudice be done to the 
franchises of Lords, touching the forfeitures due to them‘.” 

A few years later the king extended the command for 
archery practice to the ‘ Varlets of the Royal Household,” 
and other of the palace officials below that station :— 

“Rex dilecto et fideli Militi nostro, Johanni Golofre, 
salutem. 

*‘ Sciatis &e. 

‘‘ Assignavimus et deputavimus vos ad supervidendum, 
nomine nostro, universos et singulos Valettos Hospitii nos- 
tri, ac alios infra gradum Valettorum, in quocumque statu 
vel officio existiterint, et ad compellendum omnes hujus- 
modi Valettos, &c., ad Arcus et Sagittas secum honesto 
modo deferendos, et Artem Sagittandi ibidem excercen- 
dam; &c. 

“'T."R. apud Notyngham vicesimo die Junii. Per ipsum 
Regem*.” 

The troops called Pauncenars appear in the Roll of the 
Army before Calais in 1346, their pay being the same as 
that of the mounted archers. They are probably named 
from the armour they wore, the paunce or panzar. 

The Bill-men, by which we may understand all those 
armed with long-handled weapons of the halberd and per- 
tuisan kind, answering to the French brigans, are the 
soldiers familiar to us from the old Statutes of Arms, the 
class serving with “‘ falces, gisarmas, cultellos, et alia arma 
minuta.” 


The Muster Roll of the Army of Edward III. before 


» Skittles. ed. of Record Commission, vol. ii. p. 57. 
9 Statutes, Cambridge ed. of 1762; and * Rymer, ad ann. 1392, 15 Ric. II. 
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Calais, from which we have already drawn one or two 
illustrations, affords a good example of the composition 
of an English host at this time. It gives us also the pay 
of each class :— 


“The Prince of Wales (per diem), £1. 

The Bishop of Durham, 6s. 8d. 

13 Earls, each 6s. 8d. 

44 Barons and Bannerets, 4s. 

1,046 Knights, 2s. 

4,022 Esquires, Constables, Centenars and Leaders, 1s. 

5,104 Vintenars, and Archers on horseback, 6d. 

335 Pauncenars, 6d. 

500 Hobilars, 6d. 

15,480 Archers on foot, 3d. 

314 masons, carpenters, smiths, engineers, tent-makers, miners’, 
armourers, gunners, and artillers, at 12d., 10d., 6d., and 3d. per 
day. 

4,474 Welsh foot *, of whom 200 vintenars, at 4d. per day. 

The remainder at 2d. per day. 

Total: 31,294 men, besides the Lords, and 16,000 Mariners in 700 
ships and boats *.” 


Such was the composition of King Edward’s army when 


formed of “‘ purs Anglois,” as his forces were named when 
raised within his own realm, in distinction from those who 


called themselves “‘ English,” because they fought as par- 


tisans in his cause*. But on the continent we meet with 
names of troops differing from these. Some of these names 
are probably but foreign designations of the same kind of 
soldiery: others are clearly different, and of them the 
English no doubt had their share in the contingents sup- 
plied by the subsidised captains of ‘‘ companies.” In con- 
tinental archives'and chronicles we find knights, esquires, 
sergens d’armes, homines ad lanceas, haubergeons, géni- 
teurs, pavisers, both horse and foot, arbalesters, horse and 
foot, halbardiers, pikemen, pioneers, varlets, brigans, ri- 
bauds. 

The first four, when fully equipped, appear to have been 
designated by the general title of hommes d’armes, or lances. 





* The miners appear to have been pro- 
cured, as required by the king, from the 
Forest of Dean. There are many briefs 
to this effect in Rymer. 

* Cornwall also furnished a supply of 
light troops, useful, as the Welsh were, 
for rapid movements and mountain war- 
fare. “Et ld entre les Anglois avoit pil- 
lards et ribaux, Gallois et Cornouaillois, 
qui poursuivoient gens d’armes et archers, 


qui portoient grands coutilles, et venoient 
entre leurs gens d’armes et leurs archers, 
qui leur faisoient voie, et occioient sans 
merci comtes, barons, chevaliers et écuy- 
ers.” —Froissart, vol. i. p. 241. 

« Brady, iii, Appendix; Lingard, iv. 
ce. 2, ed. 1844. 

x “ J’ai en ma compagnie de purs An- 
glois environ cing cens lances et mille 
archers.” —Froissart, 1. iii. ch. 29. 
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To each man-at-arms was allotted a certain number of 
horses and attendants, such warrior with his followers 
being then classed as a lance fournie. This establishment 
differed at different periods. In 1356, an ordinance dated 
at Paris states that “les états entretiendront pendant un 
an cing mille hommes d’armes avec deux chevaux, mille 
sergans a cheval, deux mille arbalestriers, et deux mille pa- 
vésiens, tous a cheval.” Froissart in 1382 has,—“‘Je suis 
informé [it is Philip Von Arteveld who speaks] que le roi 
de France a bien vingt mille hommes d’armes: ce sont 
soixante mille tétes armées,” &c.’ ‘This gives three horses 
to each man-at-arms. Under 1591, speaking of the Free 
Companies, he says, —“‘ Tel se nomme homme d’armes en 
celle compagnie, et est a cing ou six chevaux, qui iroit tout 
de pied en son pays, et y seroit un povre homme’.” This 
excess went on increasing till, under Charles VI., each 
man-at-arms had ten horses, with a retinue in proportion :— 
‘‘ Et, pour ce, ordonna le roy par grant délibération de con- 
seils, de mettre tous ces gens d’armes en frontiéres, chascun 
homme d’armes a trois chevaulx et deux archiers ou trois, 
et non plus*.” And further on, our chronicler, the Secre- 
tary of Charles VI., adds,—‘“‘ Et ordonna estre payé a chacun 
homme d’armes garny, qui estoit luy, son page, et gros 
varlet, deux archers, et un coustillier, xxx. franes par 
mois’.’’ Under Charles VII., the lance fournie reckoned 
seven horses; under Louis XI., six; under Charles VIII. 
and Louis XII., eight; and under Francis I., six. 

The men-at-arms were by no means always fully equipped. 
In a company of them under the Count of Armagnac in 
1340, amounting to eight hundred lances, three hundred 
only had complete suits of armour’. And when their 
armour was deficient, they were subjected to a decrease of 
pay. An ordinance of Philip of Valois, in 1338, has,—* Le 
simple gentilhomme armé de tunique, de gambiére et de 
bassinet, aura ii. sols (par jour); et s'il est mieux armé, 
ii. sols vi. deniers*.” And Froissart, in 1372, tells us 
that the Mayor of Rochelle, who was “‘ durement aigu et 
soubtil,” having engaged to pay the garrison of the Castle 





y Chap. 185. © Chron. de St. Denis, vol. v. p. 393, ed. 
* Book iv. ch. 20. Paulin Paris. 

® Alain Chartier, ad ann. 1439, 4 Collect. des Ordonnances, ii. 120. 

> Ibid., p. 148, ed. 1617. 
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their wages, long overdue, “ quand ils furent tous en un 
mont, pour eux ensonnier, les mit a parole, et disoit 4 l’ un 
et puis 4 l’autre: Encore n’avez-vous pas tout votre harnois 
pour prendre pleins gaiges, il le vous faut amender °.” 

The haubergeons have been noticed on a previous page: 
they seem to be equivalent to the armati of the English 
levies. ‘The géniteurs were light horse, resembling the 
English hobilers: their name derived from the little 
Spanish horse, genet, on which they were mounted :—‘ Le 
roy D. Jean de Castille se défendit grandement, et envoya 
sur les frontiéres en ses garnisons grand’ foison de gens 
d’armes et de géniteurs, et des plus stilés routiers, pour 
résister contre ses ennemis ‘.”” 

The Pavisers were of three kinds: those who fought as 
cavalry, those who contended on foot, and a third descrip- 
tion who acted as the shield-bearers of the archers or cross- 
bowmen. The first are named in an ordinance of John of 
France in 1351:—“ Un pavésier armé de plates et de hau- 
bergeon, de bacinet 4 camail, de gorgerette, de harnois de 
bras, de gantellez, d’espée, de coustel, de lance, de pavais, 
ou d’autre armure de quoi il se pourra ou saura mieuz 
aider, aura par jour 11. sols et demi de gaiges.” Though 
no horse is mentioned here, it may be implied from the 
armour of the soldier, the lance forming part of his equip- 
ment, and from the wages assigned to him. An ordinance 
of 1356 is quite explicit: among other troops to be pro- 
vided, are ‘deux mille arbalestriers et deux mille pavé- 
siens, tous a cheval.” The foot paviser is named in an 
account of the French Treasurer of War, Bartholomew Du 
Drach, in the year 1350 :—‘“‘ M. Savari de Vivone, sire de 
Tors, chevalier banneret, pour luy, v. chev. bacheliers, 
XXXvVi. escuyers, x. archiers 4 cheval, et un pavessier a 
pied.” The paviser who preceded the archer or arbalester, 
to defend him while he plied his shafts, is very exactly 
described in Talbot’s Ordinances for the Army in 1419, 
where it is directed that every ‘ii. yomen make them a 
good pavise of bordes, or of p*p’, in the beste maner they 
cane devise, that on may hold it whiles that other dothe 
shute*.” M. Viollet-le-Duc is of opinion that the cross- 
bowman carried his pavise fixed on his shoulders, turning 





* Chron., vol. i. p. 652. & Note of Mr. Way in Promptorium 
Froissart, vol. ii. p. 146. Parvulorum, ii, 386. 
1 
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his back to the enemy while he wound up and made ready 
his bow". 

Pavisers are mentioned by Walsingham, in a passage 
cited by Ducange :—‘‘ Venientem contra eum cum septem 
militibus electis armatorum aliisque armatis pavisariis ac 
balistariis in numero excessivo.” And in the Household 
Ordinances of Edward III., published by the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries, from Harleian MS. 728, they are again 
named. 

The word pavise sometimes implies a mantlet. Such 
mantlets were placed before the bowmen and sustained by 
a prop, as may be seen among the drawings of Cotton MS., 
Julius, E, iv. And of this kind is the parma mentioned 
by Guillaume le Breton, when describing the siege of 
Roche-au-Moine in the thirteenth century :— 

“Tune preecedebat cum parma garcio, sub qua 
Nil sibi formidans obsessos damnificabat. 


Assidue poterat nec ab illis damnificari 
Asseribus latis dum parma protegit ipsum *.’’ 


The besieged, in order to get rid of this troublesome 
paviser, hit upon an ingenious expedient. One of their 
bowmen sent forth a shaft, to which was affixed a slender 
cord: the barb having buried itself in the mantlet, he 
pulled the cord, overset the mantlet, and with a second 
shaft slew the enemy, now fully exposed to view. The 
pavise was used also for the defence of walls. In Trevisa’s 
version of Vegecius we have,—“ It nedethe that there be 
good plentie of targes, pavysses and sheldes in the citie, to 
kever and to hill or stop the gappes of the enbatilmentes of 
the walles from shot’ Froissart mentions its being em- 
ployed by the besiegers in crossing the ditch, to prevent 
their sinking into the mud :—‘ Et entrérent abandonné- 
ment dedans les fossés, et passoient aucuns sus pavois afin 
que la bourbe ne les engloutit, et vinrent jusques au 
mur™.” It appears also in sea-fights, as in a deed of 
1345 :—“ In dictis galeis sunt, in qualibet cc. homines, 
clxxx. pavesii, cc. lances,” &c. Occasionally the word 
means no more than the ordinary shield. At the siege of 





» Dictionnaire de V Architecture fran- century. 
gaise, p. 410. k Philippidos, |. x. p. 354. 
! Strutt’s Horda, vol. ii. plate 43. This ! Roy. MS. 18, A. xii. bk. iv. ch, 6. 
illustration, however, is of the fifteenth ™ Chron., vol. ii. p. 96. 
Gent. Mage. Vor. CCIV. 8 
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Ypres, in 1383, “ Nul n’osoit aller par les rues qui mar- 
chissoient aux murs ot l’assaut étoit, pour paour du trait, 
si il n’étoit bien armé et pavesché de son bouclier®.”” On 
the attack by the French and Spaniards upon the Isle of 
Portland in 1404, the English formed pavises to protect 
themselves from the cross-bow bolts by taking the doors 
from their houses, and fixing them upright by props: under 
this cover the archers plied their arrows °. 





CROSS-BOWMEN, 
From Roy, MS.,, 16, G. vi, fol, 326, in British Museum, Circa 1330, 


On the continent, the missile arm employed to oppose 
the English long-bow was the arbalest, and the troops who 
used it were chiefly Genoese and Spanish mercenaries. In 
the accounts of Arnoul Boucher, Treasurer of War under 
Charles VI., circa 1390, we have,—“ Nicholas Janne, retenu 
par le Roy, capitaine de xxv. arbalestriers de pié, du pays 
de Gennes ou d’ Espaigne’.” Mounted cross-bowmen were 
also engaged, but in much smaller numbers. In the list 
of the Grand Masters of the Arbalesters of France under 
Charles V. in 1373, appears “ Mare de Grimaut, seigneur 
d’ Antibes, Capitaine Général des Arbalestriers, tant de pied 
que de cheval, étant au service du Roy.” And a similar 
notice occurs in the reign of King John, Baudoin de Lence 
being Grand Master*. How inefficient the cross-bow was 





® Froissart, vol. ii. p. 278. P Etudes sur T Artillerie, by the Em- 
° Southey, “Naval History,” ii. 28; peror of the French, vol. i. p. 35. 
Nicolas, ii. 381. 4 Daniel, Milice fran., t. i. p. 194. 
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found when opposed by English archery, appears in every 
page of the histories of the fourteenth century. At Cressy, 
indeed, we have been told that the battle was lost to the 
French by their troops being wearied from their march ; 
by a shower of rain that fell; by the sun shining in their 
faces; and by the apocryphal discharge of three “canons,” - 
which routed the Genoese auxiliaries’. But none of these 
circumstances are necessary to account for the issue of the 
first attack. The element of success was simply in the 
more rapid “fire” of the English. It is generally conceded 
that the long-bow can deliver at least six shafts while the 
cross-bow discharges one; and, with such odds against 
them, it became impossible for the bravest and most expert 
troops, whether at Cressy or elsewhere, to make a stand 
against their opponents. 

Of all the cross-bowmen of Europe at this period, how- 
ever, the Genoese were the most distinguished. In field, 
in siege, or in ship-fight, their wetons seem to have done 
good service; for Italian manufacture secured them the 
best arms, and Italian alacrity made them good marksmen. 
At the siege of Brest, in 1388, ‘‘ the Genoese, who were at 
the edge of the town ditch, and kept up a steady discharge 
of their arbalests, harried those of the town to such a de- 
gree that they durst not shew their heads above the bat- 
tlements ; for the Genoese cross-bowmen are such expert 
marksmen, that wherever they aim they are sure to hit *,” 
Again, before the Castle of Cremale, in the same year,— 
‘“‘ La étoient arbalestriers gennevois qui traioient de grand’ 
manicre, et tapoient ces viretons si au juste parmi ces tétes, 
que il n’y avoit si joli qui ne les resoignat; car qui en étoit 
atteint, il avoit fait pour la journée, et l’en convenoit du 
mieux reporter a |’ hotel *.” 

The good service rendered by the English archers and 
the Genoese cross-bowmen induced Charles VI. of France 
to encourage the practice of their weapons by his own sub- 
jects. To this end, it was ordered that throughout France 
the people in their sports should leave all other games, and 
practise only archery and arbalestry. It was wonderful, 





* Froissart, Chroniques de St.Denis,&c. the necessity for giving technical matters 

* Froissart, 1. iii. ch. 23. in the original form of words, (for, trans- 

* Tbid., ch. 24. It is quite impossible lated, they are no longer evidences,) must 
to translate such passages as the above be our excuse for so often recording the 
without losing all their spirit. This, and  tpsissima verba of the author quoted. 
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says the Monk of St. Denis, to see the aptitude of the 
populace for these exércises, in which the very children 
joined". Juvenal des Ursins states that ‘the French 
archers were in a little time so expert in the use of the 
bow, that they excelled the English.” ‘In fact,” he adds, 
“if they had joined together, they would have been more 
powerful than the princes and nobles; and on this account 
the king ordered the practice to cease,” (pour ce, fut enjoint 
par le Roy qu’on cessast*). This counter-order of the king 
was given, says the Monk of St. Denis, “at the earnest 
solicitation of the seigneurs and nobles.’ The recent ex- 
ample of the mazillotins of Paris had not been forgotten : 
what the mace had begun, the cloth-yard-shaft might com- 
plete. The constitution was not yet advanced: enough for 
the long-bow. ‘hough the general practice of archery was 
now forbidden, the training of a certain number of bowmen 
was continued :—“ Fut enjoint par le Roy qu’on cessast ; 
et que sculement y eust certain nombre en une ville et 
pays, d’archers et d’arbalestriers. Et en aprés commenca 
le peuple a jouer & autres jeux et esbatemens, comme ils 
faisoient auparavant.” 

The ‘‘ Corporation des Arbalestriers de Paris” in 1359 
consisted of two hundred members. In 1373, their number, 
as fixed by a royal ordinance, was eight hundred. ‘They 
were not bound to serve beyond the limits of their district 
without the consent of the Provost of Paris and the ‘ Pré- 
vost des Marchands.” When these magistrates led them 
beyond the banlieue, each man received per day “ trois 
sols ;” each constable, five; besides rations for themselves 
and provender for their horses; for there were both foot 
and mounted cross-bowmen in this body. The cost was 
borne by the city of Paris. Similar corporations were 
established in other towns of France. The “ Confrérie du 
noble et plaisant jeu de l’arbaleste” of Caen was instituted 
in 1358, and numbered fifty men. That of Laon began in 
1367, and consisted of twenty-five members. Compiégne 
in 1368 commenced with twenty bowmen. Rouen is said 
to have had an institution of this kind from the time of 
Philip Augustus. Like the arbalesters of Paris, all these 
bodies were considered as especially formed for the defence 
of the “ good town” to which they belonged, but they were 


* Book xiv. ch. 1. * Page 385, ed. Buchon. 
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not unfrequently carried a-field when the necessities of 
the crown were pressing. In 1373, the inhabitants of La 
Rochelle represented to the king of France that formerly 
their town possessed a great number of expert cross-bowmen, 
but that none were left, the king of England and his son 
having employed them in their various expeditions by land 
and by sea. Charles V. ordered the re-establishment of the 
company, who on no account whatever were to be called 
upon to serve beyond the limits of their own town’. The 
officers commanding the various companies were the Master, 
Provosts, Constables and Dozeners. Their equipment, as 
appears from the regulations of the arbalesters of Chatel- 
lenie-de-Waurin, was as follows:—‘ C’est & scavoir, que 
chascun d’eux portera une bonne arbaleste, un beaudrier, 
et trois douzaines de traits bons et suffisants.” Besides the 
pay they obtained, they were freed from all the usual taxes 
and tolls of the city. They had public festivals, in which 
they contended for prizes, and on such occasions the frater- 
nities of the neighbouring towns were invited to attend and 
compete for the laurel. The victor was proclaimed King. 
The “ Roy des Arbalestriers” reigned for a year. At the 
death of one of the company, his brethren attended the 
funeral procession, “‘la flgche a la main.” The best bow of 
the deceased passed to the corporation *. 

Arbalesters, whether of the king’s household or of the 
municipality of Paris, appear as part of the royal body-guard 
in the ceremonial of the entry of the Emperor Charles IV. 
into that city in 1378 :—‘“‘ Aprés ces barons venoyent les 
gens d’armes du roy a pied, qui pour garde de son corps 
tout temps estoyent establis, tous armés; et, devant eulx, 
vingt-cing arbalestriers serrés ensemble et espées en leurs 
mains, et gardoyent que la foule des gens ne venist sus les 
princes *.”” 

The men-at-arms on foot, in full defensive equipment, 
named in this passage as the usual body-guard of the king, 
appear to be the ancient corps of Sergens-d’armes, of whom 
the existence may be traced from the twelfth century. 
They are mentioned at a previous moment of the imperial 
procession ; a passage in which the arms assigned to them 





Y Ordinance of August, 1373. triers et des Arquebusiers, par M. Victor 
2 See Recherches historiques sur les Fouque. Paris, 1852. 
Corporations des Archers, des Arbalé- « Faitz du Roy Charles V., ch. 36. 
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(silver maces) leave no doubt of their being royal soldiers. 
Their number, according to this Chronicle, is thirty, (‘‘ trente 
sergens d’armes, a tout leurs maces d’ argent et leurs espées 
en escharpes”); which does not agree with the extent of 
the body as vouched by the documents cited by Daniel’. 
According to these instruments, Philip of Valois having 
limited the number to a hundred, Charles the Fifth further 
diminished them to six, and Charles the Sixth did not ex- 
tend them beyond eight. ‘Thus reduced, they could not of 
course form an efficient guard to the royal person, and we 
are therefore prepared to find other bodies established whose 
services would be more useful. Of these there are several, 
both permanent and temporary. The permanent guards 
consisted of the Ecuyers du Corps and the Huissiers d’ armes. 
The Squires of the Body were all men of gentle blood, and 
the corps was a mounted one. ‘The names of several of 
their commandants have been preserved, the title of this 
officer being Maitre de la Grande Garde des Keuyers du Roy. 
In an instrument of the Chambre des Comptes in 1397, we 
have,—‘“‘ Robertus de Mondoucet, dit le Borgne, Scutifer 
corporis, et Magister Magne Scutiferise domini nostri Re- 
gis’. The Squires of the Body are named in the account 
of the entry of the Emperor into Paris in 1378 :—“ Devant 
le roy estoit le mareschal de Blanville et deux Ecuyers de 
corps, qui avoyent chascun une espée en escharpe et les cha- 
peaulx de parement,” &c.*. The Huissiers d’armes appear 
in the same procession :—‘ Environ le roy, tout a pied, 
estoyent ses huissiers d’ armes, vestus de drap de soye, tout 
une livrée, leur vergetes en leurs mains; en maniére que 
le roy n’estoit approchié de nulz des autres chevaulx de 
plus de deux toises.”—‘“ Et, pour la garde et servise du 
corps de l’empereur, avoit le roy ordonné six de ses cham- 
bellans et quatre de ses huissiers d’armes.” Lists of the 
members of this company appear in the ‘‘ Mémoriaux de la 
Chambre des Comptes de Paris,” under the years 1386 and 
1388°. A guard composed of four hundred men-at-arms 
is named in an ordinance of Charles VI. in 1382, but this 
was a temporary establishment only, the men being dis- 
banded on the return of the king from the battle of Rose- 
becque *. 





> Milice francaise, ii. 96. © Daniel, ibid., ii. 98. 
4 Faitz de Charles V., ch. 35. * See Daniel, ii. 96. f Ibid., p. 97. 
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The Halberd (or Godendac) is named in an ordinance 
of King John of France in 1355, for the defence of the city 
of Poitiers :—‘‘ Que toute maniére de gens habitans en la 
ville et suburbez de Poitiers, seront contrains a eulx ar- 
mer, chacun selon son estat; c’est assavoir, les riches et 
les puissans de toutes armeures, les moiens de lances, pavois 
ou godendac et de cote gambezie; et les menus de godendac 
ou d’espée, si et tellement comme ils pourront °.” 

Pikemen are mentioned by Froissart, in the passage de- 
scribing the repulse of the men of Ghent in a sudden at- 
tempt against Ardemburg :—“‘ D’aventure a cette heure par 
dedans la ville étoient le sire de Saint-Aubin, messire 
Gossiaux, un écuyer de Picardie, Zendequin, et deux ou 
trois picquenaires avec eux. Et crois que la nuit ils avoient 
été du guet.... Lors s’en vinrent ces quatre a |’ endroit 
ou les échelles étoient dressées, et l’un des piquenaires 
escueult sa pique, et lance et renverse celui és fossés qui 
s’avancoit d’entrer dedans*.”” Again: “Grand nombre d’ar- 
balestriers, picquenaires et gens d’armes.”—‘“ Ils avoient 
fait une embiche de plus de cent compagnons tous picque- 
naires.” 

Pioneers, men whose duty it was to clear forests, make 
roads, dig trenches, erect palisades, and perform similar 
offices for the army, are found both in the French and 
English hosts. In 1359, Edward III. marching from 
Calais, ‘‘ encore y avoit en l’ost du roi d’ Angleterre jusques 
a cing cents varlets, atout pelles et coignées, qui alloient 
devant le charroy et ouvroient les chemins et les voies, et 
coupoient les épines et les buissons pour charrier plus 
aise *.”” 

In 1388, the French army approaching the forest of 
Ardennes, ‘‘ furent ordonnés vingt et cinq cens tailleurs de 
bois, de hayes, de buissons, et fossoyeurs, pour remplir et 
unir les chemins.. Assez bon chemin avoient les Francois 
tout parmi le royaume de France, jusques en Ardennes ; 
mais, eux venus en Ardennes, le bon chemin leur défailloit, 
car hauts bois, diverses et étranges vallées, roches et mon- 
tagnes leur retournoient*.’”’ The large mass of these men 
were, however, taken from the neighbouring villages, as 
the need for théir services arose; their operations being 





& Collec. des Ordonnances, t. iv. p. 169. i Froissart, vol. i. p. 417. 
» Chron., 1. ii. ch. 229. k Tbid., vol. ii. p. 715. 
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directed, probably, by permanent servants of the king, 
such as those miners, engineers, &c. whom we have no- 
ticed (page 126) as forming part of Edward the Third’s 
army before Calais, and as being levied from the Forest of 
Dean and other places in England. 

The Brigans and Ribauds, who appear among the hum- 
bler ranks of the army in the thirteenth century, are found 
also in the hosts of the fourteenth. The brigans were 
armed with spear and shield :—‘“ Si furent bien, quand ils 
furent tous ensemble, six cents lances, trois cents archers, 
et quinze cents autres gens 4 maniére de brigands, atout 
lances et pavais, qui suivoient l’ost a pied’.”” These are 
English. ‘Et étoient deux mille lances, chevaliers et 
écuyers, et six mille brigands a pied, a lances et 4 pavais™.” 
These are French, under Duguesclin. In lieu of the spear, 
the ribauds and pillards carried swords or coutels, and their 
office seems to have been to rush upon the knights and 
esquires when broken by the archers and men-at-arms of 
their own party, either slaying them if still resisting, or 
securing them as prisoners if willing to give up the contest : 
—“ Et la, entre les Anglois, avoit pillards et ribaux, Gallois 
et Cornouaillois, qui poursuivoient gens d’armes et ar- 
chers, qui portoient grands coutilles, et venoient entre leurs 
gens d’armes et leurs archers, qui leur faisoient voie, et 
occioient sans merci, &c".” At the battle of Rosebecque in 
1382, “a peine étoient Flamands abattus (par la cavalerie 
francaise), quand pillards venoient, qui se boutoient entre 
les gens d’armes, et portoient grands couteaux dont ils les 
paroccioient ; et nulle pitié ils n’en avoient, non plus que 
si ce fussent chiens °.” 

They, on their part, received little mercy from the men- 
at-arms when these were successful. A body of French 
near Anchenis having worsted a party of ‘“‘Gascons and 
English,” made the gentry prisoners, but the poor ribauds 
were at once put to death:—“ La fut pris le capitaine et 





! Froissart, ad ann. 1369, ch. 291. The ‘* Vous i mentez, se Diex me saut ; 
name appears to be derived from bricon. | ante ——— Se 
We have it in Wace :— Si dist qu’on li change le dé, 

* Quer tornez nos sereit a laide traison ; Moult a en toi mauvés bricon.” 

Blasmez en seriez é tenu por bricon.” Roquefort, in voce. 
Roman de Rou, i, 213. ™ Froissart, ad ann. 1870, ch. 306. 

In the Fabliau de St. Pierre et du Ju- ® Ibid., 1346. ch. 293. 
gleor, the bricon and the ribaut appear in ° Ibid., vol. ii. p. 251. 
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tous ceux @honneur, qui devers lui étoient, et le demeurant 
mort?.” A party of Gascons and English having cap- 
tured a castle near Rheims, “they took prisoners the two 
knights, who had gallantly defended themselves, and also 
some gentlemen who were esquires: the rest they put to 
the sword %.”’ 

The foot-soldier who was unprovided with defensive 
equipment was sometimes called Pedus nudus, and conse- 
quently obtained less pay than his companions. In the 
Wardrobe Accounts of Edward the Second in 1322, for 
wages of troops raised for the Scottish expedition of that 
year, we have,—“ Jordano de Blakeney, ductori peditum 
de Kestevene in com. Lincoln., pro vadiis centum pedi- 
tum nudorum, &e.” And again: ‘Edmundo de Lokenote, 
&e. centenarlis, pro vadiis suis et ccccxxx1x. peditum nu- 
dorum de comitatu Northamp’.” The epithet, according to 
St. Palaye, was occasionally extended to the knightly order ; 
nudus miles being the name given to the esquire, to dis- 
tinguish him from the fully-armed knight’. 

‘The troops raised by the cities (Milice des Communes) 
continued in use throughout this century. In the Flemish 
troubles, indeed, they carried on wars of their own, town 
against town, and trade against trade. ‘The French armies 
contained a considerable number of the civic soldiery, who, 
now that the corporations had so far risen in credit as to 
include amongst their members men of rank and family, 
were led by captains of the knightly order. Froissart has 
a little history in point. ‘‘ Whilst the king of England 
(Edward, in 1346) was leading on his army, Messire God- 
frey Harcourt was marching in front with the advanced 
guard of the host, which reckoned about five hundred men- 
at-arms and twelve hundred archers; when, by chance, he 
fell in with a large body of the men of Amiens, horse and 
foot, in grand array, who were on their way to Paris, by 
order of king Philip. Godfrey and his party quickly at- 
tacked them, and they on their part valiantly defended 
themselves; for they were a strong body of sturdy fellows, 
well equipped and arrayed, and had for captains four 
knights of the neighbourhood of Amiens. The combat was 
long continued, and at the first charge several were laid 
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low on both sides; but finally, the English won the field, 
and the aforesaid townsmen were discomfited, almost all of 
them being slain or captured. And the English obtained 
all their baggage and equipments, including a great. pro- 
vision of good things; for they were repairing to the king 
with an ample stock of all things, which their recent de- 
parture from their city had not allowed them time to 
diminish. ‘There were fully twelve hundred left dead on 
the field *.” 

Froissart has left us a pleasant sketch of the communal 
muster of Ghent, as led forth to battle by their captain, 
Philip von Arteveld :—“ Of the city of Ghent, Philip had in 
his company about nine thousand men fully armed, whom 
he kept near his person; for in them he put greater trust 
than in others. And the men of Ghent, and Philip, and 
their banners were in the front, with the men of the castlery 
of Alost and Grandmont: after them came the troops of 
the castlery of Courtray; and then those of Bruges, Dan, 
and |’ Ecluse: and they of the Frane de Bruges were most 
of them armed with mallets and picks‘, having iron-hats, 
hacquetons and gauntlets of whalebone, and carrying each 
one a staff with an iron head and a streamer. Each town 
and castlery had its particular dress, that one company 
might be known from another. One body had coats fessy 
of yellow and blue; another wore a black bend on a red 
coat; some had a white chevron on blue; some dresses 
were ondoyés of green and blue; others had a fess chequy 
of white and black; others again were quarterly white and 
red; others blue with a quarter of red; and others coupy 
of red above and white below. Each company carried the 
banner of its trade, and all wore great swords (couteauz) at 
their sides. In this order they calmly awaited the ap- 
proach of day *.” 


(To be continued.) 





* Chron., vol. i. p. 227. * “ Maillets et houettes” in the original. 
" Chron., vol. ii. p. 247. 
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MONTAIGNE* 


Tx fortunes of Montaigne were quite as enviable as the fame has been 
which they enabled him to win. No pleasanter or more prosperous lot can 
well be imagined than that which fell to him, in the midst of the vice and 
discord which overspread France during the greater. portion of the six- 
teenth century. From first to last, also, the circumstances in which he 
happened to be placed, or in which he undesignedly placed himself, were 
exactly such as would be deemed the most favourable for the development 
of those quaint and rich conceptions which have made his three books of 
Essays immortal. Diverse as those circumstances were, each of them made 
ample contribution to his mental growth, and left its influence engraven in 
his great work. The careful, systematic education which a thoughtful 
father gave him in his earliest years, and which was happily furthered after- 
wards by the unforbidden recreation of his college-life, his friendship with 
La Boétie, his experience as a courtier at the profligate court of France, 
and as a counsellor of the Parliament of Bordeaux, and the light and 
pleasant studies of a later period in that memorable tower which every 
reader of the Essays is familiar with, were passages of an instructive and 
agreeable existence which may be severally traced, like separate lodes, in 
the delightful volumes which have now maintained their popularity for a 
period little short of three centuries. ‘4/1 the world,” says the Essayist, 
“knows me in my book ;”’ and, assuredly, in the case of no other distinguished 
writer, even amongst those who have most unreservedly described them- 
selves, would the saying be so strictly and minutely true. 

Faithful and complete, however, as Montaigne’s confessions and commu- 
nications to the public are, isolated passages of them are not always to be 
taken in a literal sense. It has been observed by more than one of the 
innumerable writers on the subject, that much careful labour in selecting, 
and comparing, and combining would be an indispensable condition of suc- 
cess in the endeavour to construct a satisfactory biography of the Essayist 
from the materials he has left us in his work. It was a natural consequence 
of his habitual manner of writing, in which carelessness and frankness were 
conspicuous features, that evanescent views and feelings should be occa- 
sionally set down in a tone as positive as that which belonged by right to 
genuine convictions of his mind. It is, for instance, only in this way, or 
by the supposition of some important qualification having been omitted, 
that we can explain the well-known declaration of his own deficiency of 
memory, with which, by a strange association, he begins his Essay con- 
cerning liars. ‘ There is not a man living,” he says, “ whom it would so 
little become to speak of memory as myself, for I have none at all; and do 
not think that the world has again another so treacherous as mine.” And 
yet, in the very books in which this passage occurs, the reader marvels at 
the extraordinary multitude of good and apt quotations with which the 
author’s dissertations are adorned, and seeks in vain for any faculty but: 
memory to which they can be properly ascribed. But this source of error 
has been, duly seen and guarded against by Mr. St. John in his biography 
of the Essayist, His familiarity with Montaigne’s writings has enabled 
him to extract from them, by a procedure like that which would be em- 
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ployed to construct a true and coherent narrative from the evidence of a 
desultory witness, all the copious information they contain concerning the 
author’s history as a philosopher, a scholar, and a man. Looking justly on 
the Essays as the great repository of materials for the Essayist’s life, he 
has plied them with a diligent and dexterous questioning on all debatable 
points; has dared sometimes to reject their testimony in favour of more 
credible evidence ; and has, as far as possible, pieced out their deficiencies 
in a biographical aspect by contributions levied from a large variety of 
sources, to which he has gained access by his comprehensive study of the 
times in which the Essayist lived. It is hardly necessary to add, that 
Mr. St. John’s genial and painstaking labours have given birth to as good 
a biography of Montaigne as it would be reasonable to hope for, or, pro- 
bably, possible to make. 

To those who have ever enjoyed the Essays with the hearty relish they 
deserve, many of the main events of Montaigne’s life are familiar as the 
memories of a bosom friend. The impressions which they received from 
them are garnered in their hearts as though they had been actually gathered 
from the living lips of the somewhat garrulous, yet wise, and kind, and witty 
gentleman of other days. They will remember how the whole household 
of Pierre Eyquem was subjected to a world of trouble, in order that the 
child, Michael, might learn Latin with no trouble at all—how parents and 
preceptors, and domestics and dependants were forbidden to use their 
native language in his presence—and how, by the strict enforcement of 
this rule, the boy reached his seventh year before he wnderstood French any 
more than Arabic. They will remember, too, how—lest his brain should 
be disturbed or troubled—it was the custom to awake him in the morning 
by the sound of some musical instrument ; and how at the college of Guyenne, 
which was “at that time the most flourishing in France,” a judicious 
tutor connived at a neglect of appointed lessons which was occasioned by 
the young student’s eagerness in gratifying his appetite for good books, 
And they will remember, above all, the romantic friendship with La Boétie, 
which was “so perfect, inviolate, and entire, that certainly the like is hardly 
to be found in story,” and which, from the loftier genius which it led him 
to contemplate, could scarcely fail to exercise a salutary influence on the 
growth and tendencies of Montaigne’s own mind. How fondly he pre- 
served the memory of his friend is visible enough in numerous passages of 
the Essays, but especially in that Essay on Friendship, which seems to 
have caught from the inspiration of affection a more sustained and deeper 
tone of feeling than is at all usual in the Essayist’s other writings. 

Montaigne was thirty-five years old when he became, by his father’s 
death, lord of the estate from which the name was taken. Three years 
afterwards he made, as it were, a solemn dedication of himself to letters. 
Mr. St. John tells us that there still exists, in the Chateau of Montaigne, 
this curious inscription :— 


“In the year of our Lord 1571, aged thirty-eight, on the eve of the Kalends of 
March, (the last day of February,) the anniversary day of his birth, Michael de Mon- 
taigne, having long been weary of the slavery of courts and public employments, takes 
refuge in the bosom of the learned Virgins. He designs, in quiet and indifference to all 
things, to conclude there the remainder of his life, already more than half past, and 
he has dedicated to repose and liberty this agreeable and peaceful abode, which 
he has inherited from his ancestors.” 


But this intention to seclude himself in his ancestral home was not 
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carried out in a morose, unyielding spirit. Visitors came and went, and 
Montaigne himself went and came. Thenceforth, however, the compo- 
sition of the Essays became the predominating business of his life. He 
looked, says Mr. St.John, “ upon the world and upon himself almost 
exclusively as materials for Essay-writing.” * With great experience of 
society in all its ranks, with good store of learning hoarded in his memory 
and ranged upon his library-shelves, and with a rare compass and variety 
of powers of mind, he was unquestionably qualified in an uncommon degree 
for the task to which he set himself. His occupation became, indeed, a 
labour of love, in the prosecution of which it would seem to: have been the 
author’s good-fortune to experience a satisfaction and delight akin to those 
which it has been the privilege of the Essays to afford. The,diverse ele- 
ments and dispositions which made up the character of Montaigne at this 
period of his life, are well exhibited by Mr. St. John in a passage which 
seems to us to offer a favourable specimen of the biographer’s best manner. 
He says :— 

“For my part, I find two men in Montaigne, such as he appears to me at the prime 
of life—the man of wide capacity of mind, of vivid imagination, humorous, but solid 
character, nimble judgment, and natural faculty of expression, who would have made 
himself remarkable in any age or country, and who supplies that part of his Essays 
which makes him kin to the whole world; but also the man of his age and country; 
the somewhat ungrateful heir of Rabelais, the forerunner of Bayle and Voltaire; the 
experienced courtier, who despised kings because he knew their manners, but had no 
enthusiasm to object to the institution of monarchy ; the lawyer, who cared too little 
for law to espouse its prejudices, and sat half apart, like a quiet man in society, observ- 
ing absurdities which others hotly and unconsciously acted ; the half-convinced Catholic, 
who looked upon reform as a disturbance, but who, when like an honest man he turned 
round to examine his own convictions, saw them vanishing in the distance; the stern 
thinker in morals; the cheerful and somewhat lax actor; the incomplete savant, who 
despised pedantry ; the eloquent writer, who felt that his idiom was not formed, and 
disdained to form it; idle and industrious by turns; of prodigious memory, yet fond 
of accusing himself of want of memory when he forgot anything; the easy-going 
Gascon gentleman, who from fear of shipwreck in the storm he saw gathering—for the 
Saint Bartholomew was then darkening the air as it approached—retired to his com- 
fortable home in an out-of-the-way district, and, partly as an excuse for his timidity, 
set to work philosophising, under the protection of powerful friends and a long-esta- 
blished reputation for probity.” 


The composition of the Essays appears to have been carried on delibe- 
rately, and with ample care.’ There was no scruple in Montaigne’s mind 
about availing himself of any good thing which memory provided, or his 
books, amongst which Seneca and Plutarch were the prime favourites, 
could help him to, in the way of suggestion or adornment, or support of his 
own views and fancies on the themes he was considering. It was his 
habit not to complete his manuscripts and put them aside, but to keep 
them, as the painter keeps the canvas on which he is endeavouring to 
realize some haunting dream of beauty, ever accessible for the improving 
touches of a new and genial inspiration. But in Montaigne’s case, these 
additions were far oftener in substance than in form. An appropriate 
thought, whether wrought out by steadfast meditation, or caught in the 
careless fluttering of the leaves of a book, was the kind of prize which he 
was always eager to secure. For elaborate graces of expression he had, 
if we may give credit to his own assurance, little heed. In his Essay “ of 
the Education of Children,” he tells us, “ he would have things to exceed 
and wholly possess the imagination of him that hears, that he shall have 
something else to do than to think of words;” and this, which was the 
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rule of his own writing, is essentially the very definition of a good style 
which was given by one of the greatest of our modern masters in the art. 
“The way of speaking that I love,” he goes on to tell us, “is natural and 
plain, as well in writing as speaking, and a sinewy and significant way of 
expressing a man’s self, short and pithy, and not so elegant and artificial as 
prompt and vehement.” In this manner of composition the Essays grew in 
length and number, until, in the ninth year from his taking refuge in the 
bosom of the learned Virgins, the first two books, to which the first 
edition was confined, were published at Bordeaux. Mr. St. John finds 
reason to conclude that, even from the first, the book “sold, and was 
read.” Eight years afterwards, an improved edition of these earlier 
Essays, with the quotations and the more elaborate and longer Essays of 
the third book added, was published at Paris, during a visit which Mon- 
taigne had made there for the special purpose of the publication. 

But during those intervening eight years, the Essayist had been some- 
what unfaithful to his act of solemn dedication. In order to conciliate the 
Roman Catholics, who might be expected to find his Essays in many parts 
unpalatable, he had for a short time joined the army with which Marshal 
Matignon was besieging La Fére; and after this politic demonstration, he 
had proceeded through France, Germany, and Switzerland into Italy. 
According to the habit of the times, Montaigne travelled chiefly on horse- 
back, and his journey is only remarkable on account of the journal in 
which the observations and proceedings of the Essayist were recorded. 
The creeds, cookery, and customs of the people he sojourned amongst, 
appear to have been the objects of Montaigne’s particular attention; but it 
is also obvious from his notes that he was far from blind either to the grace 
and beauty of the women, or the picturesqueness of the landscapes he en- 
countered on his way. Calm, keen-sighted, courteous, and untroubled, 
probably, by any urgent prejudice on either side in the religious discord of 
the age, one is not surprised to learn that his easy, equable philosophy and 
growing reputation as a writer made his journey profitable and pleasant to 
him during its course, or to find that his subsequent writings were in a 
material degree enriched by observations and reflections for which he was 
indebted, as his journal shews, to this long absence from his home. His 
return, after an absence of something more than seventeen months, was 
followed by a public honour which involved new interruptions of his 
literary labours. He was elected to the mayoralty of Bordeaux, a “high 
dignity,” which was repeated at the expiration of his term of office, and 
which gave, throughout four years, the zest of truant visits to the days 
which the Essayist spent amongst his beloved books in the great tower at 
Montaigne. 

Montaigne lived seven years after the termination of his second mayorship 
of Bordeaux. During that time his relations with Henry of Navarre, the 
popular hero of the French, from whom he had previously received a visit 
at his chateau, had been gradually growing more intimate; and he had 
enjoyed the greater satisfaction of reverent discipleship which awakened in 
the souls of Charson and his daughter, by adoption, Mademoiselle de 
Gournay. The story of Marie de Gournay, as Mr. St. John tells it, is a 
very touching one. Young, learned, and of good family, from the first 
perusal of the Essays her filial reverence for the Essayist was unbounded. 
Her enthusiasm was the delight of Montaigne’s declining age. To her 
judgment and her love he confided the elaborate copy of the Essays which 
he had prepared for publication when his final illness came. The trust 
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could hardly have been placed in worthier hands. ‘“ For more than half 
a century,” says Mr. St. John, “ she fought for the reputation of Montaigne, 
and did much to establish it.’”” It was in his sixtieth year, in September, 
1592, that the Essayist died, and left this duty to her. 

Ohne of the most valuable chapters in Mr. St. John’s volumes, is that in 
which he exhibits the chief features of the work which has made the 
memory of Montaigne immortal. But for the Essays, the son of Pierre 
Eyquem might have lived and died, and been forgotten, with a hundred 
other Gascon gentlemen, and the world would have sustained no loss by 
its ignorance of him. Our interest in him is occasioned solely by the 
greatness of the inheritance he has left to us; it is on this account that 
readers will turn with eagerness to the biographer’s pages, in which an 
abstract of the gift would seem to have an indefeasible right of place. We 
believe, indeed, that Mr. St. John’s work might have been rendered more 
acceptable by an extension of this portion of it, and that many of those 
into whose hands it is likely to come, would gladly compound for an en- 
largement of the general view of the Essays, by giving up some of the 
digressions with which the first volume of the biography is encumbered. 
Brief, however, as it is, some of the choicest passages of the book are to be 
found in this chapter. The author knows the Essays thoroughly, and ap- 
preciates them heartily, and these circumstances give to his remarks upon 
them a strength and clearness of tone which is very much to be preferred 
to the elaborate quaintness of other portions of his composition. 

Mr. Hallam, whose calm, judicial manner warms into eloquence when he 
is writing about Montaigne, asserts that “no prose writer of the sixteenth 
century has been so generally read, nor probably has given so much 
delight ;” and this assertion would scarcely appear to be an exaggeration of 
the attractiveness of the Essays, even if we consider them exclusively in 
that aspect which shuts out their most important merits. The very tex- 
ture of his works invests them with a singular charm. The effect which 
is produced upon us by his profusion of amusing anecdotes and apt histo- 
rical allusions, his absolute prodigality of quotations both of poetry and 
prose, his seemingly unconscious personal confessions, his easy wit and 
good-humour, and the unfailing liveliness and vigour of his language, can- 
not, in fact, be more happily described than in the words of the great his- 
torian of literature whom we have just quoted, who says,—‘* We converse 
with Montaigne, or rather hear him talk; it is almost impossible to read 
his Essays without thinking that he speaks to us; we see his cheerful 
brow, his sparkling’ eye, his negligent but gentlemanly demeanour; we 
picture him in his arm-chair, with his few books round the room, and 
Plutarch on the table.” It is exactly thus that he who reads the Essays 
for amusement feels ; and, however it may have been in the age which im- 
mediately followed the first complete edition, we can hardly doubt that, in 
our own times, readers of this kind are by far the most numerous. 

Two centuries and a half ago the case may have been widely different. 
The book which is now opened oftenest for the entertainment it affords, 
was, then, a very influential agent in awakening that spirit of enquiry into 
subjects of a moral nature which has never slumbered since, and which has 
enriched the philosophy of mind with some of its best and noblest treasures. 
The philosophers who came after Montaigne availed themselves without 
stint of the great storehouse of facts and hints which was open to them in 
the Essays, and often reproduced the gems they found there in their own 
costly and elaborate settings. Whilst Mr. Hallam refers to the Essays as 
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“the first provocatio ad populum, the first appeal from the porch and the 
academy to the haunts of busy and of idle men, the first book that taught 
the unlearned reader to observe and reflect for himself on questions of 
moral philosophy,” Mr. Dugald Stewart declares that, whilst ample 
justice has been done to his merits as a lively and amusing Essayist, “ his 
influence on the subsequent habits of thinking among his countrymen 
remains still to be illustrated.” 

Mr. St. John touches, we think, with too much carelessness on the in- 
deceney which is the cardinal blemish of Montaigne’s Essays, and which 
renders them offensive to readers of one sex, and insufferable to those of 
the other. In spite of the license which is commonly excused in old 
writers, and the extreme licentiousness which prevailed amongst the higher 
orders. of his countrymen at the period when the Essayist was familiar with 
the court and camp, it is evident enough that he has exceeded all allow- 
able bounds of grossness in innumerable passages of his work. His pre- 
decessor, Rabelais, introduces more of this objectionable matter into his 
writings; but in Rabelais, the freedom of speech is so full of drollery and 
wit that it loses much of its offensiveness. The foulness is to a consider- 
able extent unnoticed or forgotten in the fun. But in the Essays, the 
obscenities have no such redeeming quality united with them: bald, pro- 
minent, and sometimes beastly, they have very much the air of having 
been poured forth from a mind to which indecency was natural and plea- 
sant. “It is not out of judgment,” he says, “that I have chosen this 
scandalous way of speaking; nature has chosen it for me.” Whether it 
was indeed nature, or whether it was the habit which he tells us is a 
second nature, that prompted him, it is unfortunately clear from a com- 
parison of the earlier with the later Essays, that the propensity grew in 
strength as the Essayist advanced in years, and that he had the effrontery 
to attempt to justify it‘on that very ground of old age which most heavily 
aggravates the sin. 

In his relations with religion, Montaigne, though less offensive, is scarcely 
less objectionable. In all outward formalities he was indeed a faithful 
member of the Roman Catholic Church, who had the honour of kissing the 
slipper of his Holiness at. Rome, and who hung his effering and heard mass 
at Loretto. But he was at heart a sceptic, and his Essays are infected 
with the scepticism. His “ Apology for Raimond de Sebonde” is, in this 
respect, the most objectionable of all his writings; and it has, moreover, an 
unenviable reputation as the source of the sceptical philosophy which de- 
luged and depraved the literature of France two centuries afterwards. It 
is also the most elaborate, most coherent, and longest of his Essays; and 
certainly, with the exception of the grossly indecent chapter wpon some 
verses of Virgil, it is the Essay of which the influence has been most 
widely and most seriously hurtful. Mr. St. John appears to disbelieve this 
pernicious influence, and defends the subject of his biography from a charge 
which the most judicious historians of philosophy and literature have urged 
against him. He says,—*I have endeavoured already to shew how Mon- 
taigne’s scepticism was enlisted in the service of toleration, and that what 
he chiefly objected to was the ferocious earnestness of people who ‘ set their 
opinions at so high a rate, that they were ready to burn those who differed 
from them.’ Most of his anti-Christian arguments, therefore, were used 
for the Christian purpose of appeasing the rage of man against man. J 
suspect he has never made a single unbeliever, and cannot imagine any one 
but — serious bigot indeed being offended by his speculations. ‘They 
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come in, as it were, as part of the picture of man, always so liable to doubt 
and uncertainty.” It has been asserted, on the other hand, that the very 
severity of tone of the censures of such writers as Pascal, Arnauld, and 
Malebranche, is proof enough of the Essayist’s influence in this particular 
on the world. 

In spite, however, of these drawbacks, literature has gained greatly from 
the Essays of Montaigne. Besides their own immediate and unfailing 
charm, they have exercised an influence on subsequent writers in good as 
well as evil. Their grace, and gaiety, and ease have been the inspiration 
and the model of innumerable essayists who have afforded entertainment 
and instruction to successive generations of readers downwards from Mon- 
taigne’s days. In their peculiar line of dissertation addressed to the un- 
learned public, and adapting to their capacities the cream of previous 
literature, with the additions which the Essayist’s own genius had created, 
they were the earliest, and continue still among the best, productions which 
have appeared in Europe since the revival of letters began its salutary 
ever-spreading influence in the intellectual development of modern society. 





Tue “ Worcestershire Notes and Queries,” recently published by Longman and Co., 
refers to the following entries in the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Michael’s parish, 
Worcester :—(1548.) “ Paid Robert Browne for a jack, two s——, and a byll, ixs. Paid 


or, as it is sometimes written, “sallets,” these entries refer to armour. The bill was 
a weapon used by the English infantry till the year 1587, as appears by the Marlborough 
muster-book. The sallet was an open helmet, worn in the reigns of Edward VL., Philip 
and Mary, and Elizabeth ; and the jack was body-armour, which was quilted,—which 
accounts for a tailor being paid for one. The following are extracts from the third 
volume of Sir S. Meyrick’s treatise on ancient armour :— 

* The following passage in a curious and rare journal of the Protector’s [Somerset’s] 
expedition into Scotland, written by W. Patten, who was joined in commission with 
Cecil as Judge-Marshal of the army, and printed in 1548, gives a just idea of the 
military discipline of the Scots at that time:—‘ They came to the field well furnished, 
all with jack and scull, dagger and buckler, and swords all broad and thin, of exceeding 
good temper, and universally made to slice, that as I never saw none so good, so I think 
it hard to devise the better.’ 

“ The statute of 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary, respecting armour to be provided 
from the Ist of May, 1558, mentions ‘sallets,’ which were ‘ head-pieces which re- 
sembled in some measure the morian, and somewhat the pot or iron hat:’ the morian 
being ‘a conical skull-cap, with a rim round it, borrowed from the Spanish Moors.’ 

“Extract from the inventory of the goods of Dame Frances Talbot, of Pepper-hyll, 
Salop, dated 28th Nov., 1569 :—‘ Item. Thryescore black bylles [called black because 
they were blacked instead of polished] for the warres, iij/i.—Item, Thryttye and one 
jackes or habbergynnes, iijli”” 

In the inventory of the same lady’s goods, at Salwarpe, there are “v. jackes, xj. sal- 
lettes, a poll axe, xj. billes, xj. sculles,” &c. 

The haubergeon was quilted armour for the body; and a billman, who carries a bill 
much resembling the long-handled bill of a hedger, and an archer wearing quilted body- 
armour, are represented in plate 68. 


Gznt. Mae. Vou. CCIV. 
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HAWARDEN CHURCH, FLINTSHIRE. 


Tue calamitous and destructive fire which, early in the morning of 
October 29, laid waste the parish church of Hawarden, will probably still 
be fresh in the recollection of the readers of this Magazine. An occurrence 
so nearly unexampled as the burning of a church by the hand of a robber 
or an incendiary, will have drawn more attention to this sacred edifice than 
it has hitherto received, notwithstanding its ample dimensions and some- 
what remarkable plan. We therefore think that a short account of it may 
not be without interest, and as happily the whole of the outer walls and the 
tower are still preserved, the church may be said still substantially to exist, 
its external outline unbroken, its chancel comparatively uninjured, and, 
as we hope, after a short time to appear in renewed beauty of a higher 
order than before. 

Seated on a commanding emirience overlooking the estuary of the Dee 
and the adjacent plain, Hawarden Church may be observed as a conspicuous 
object by travellers on the Holyhead Railway, and even from the walls of 
Chester its tower is not indistinctly seen. The plan, if not exactly pic- 
turesque, is such as to produce a certain amount of dignity—the tower being 
central, though not very lofty; but the architectural character is generally 
plain and unpretending. The arrangement is as follows: a nave with north 
and south aisles, a tower in the centre, which the aisles pass without tran- 
septs, a large chancel, on the south side of which is an aisle or chapel co- 
extensive with it. The remarkable feature is the want of the cruciform 
plan, though the tower is in the centre—a disposition not very often seen, 
but which occurs at Fairford, in Gloucestershire, St. Giles’, Northampton, 
and elsewhere. The nave and aisles are nearly equal in height, without 
a clerestory, and present externally a hard, unbroken line of ordinary battle- 
ment; but to this some relief is given by the south aisle of the chancel 
being wider than that of the nave. 

There are no indications about the church of any work anterior to Ed- 
ward II., and many of the original features have been swept away by 
modern repairs, chiefly in 1764, when the interior of the nave underwent 
considerable alterations, the arches and pillars were coated with plaster, 
and new windows inserted of a very objectionable kind. There remain, 
however, two small windows at the west end of the aisles, which, though 
closed up, still preserve their Edwardian tracery. Of the same date are 
the lofty arches which divide the nave from the aisles, three in number on 
each side, of unusually large proportions, and springing from massjve 
octagonal pillars with plain capitals. The south and west doorways are 
Perpendicular, of rather elegant character, and the south porch, though 
plainer, is of the same date. The roof of the nave, now completely de- 
stroyed, was of the age of James I., not bad of its kind, but of a flat pitch, 
and rather unsuitable to the lofty arcades beneath it. The tower stands on 
four pointed arches, of which three are equal in height to those of the 
nave, and much of the same character, except that above the capitals there 
is an ornamental chamfer of rather an unusual sort. The eastern arch 
opening to the chancel is lower and plainer, which somewhat injures the 
effect of the interior. In order to strengthen the north and south arches 
of the tower, some small flying hattosaess have been added on each side, 
which may be seen just under the roofs of the aisles. 
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The whole of the nave, with its aisles, now presents a scene of ruin and 
desolation, laid open to the sky by the destruction of the roof; and all the 
fittings, including the fine oak open seats so lately erected, have perished 
in the flames. The outer walls are entire, and seem pretty sound, but the 
pillars are much shattered, and the north-west pier of the tower considerably 
weakened, so as to be in a dangerous state. The tower itself is uninjured, 
and the fire was happily, though with difficulty, kept away from the bells 
and clock. 

The chancel has suffered little material damage from the flames, except 
in its roof, which was somewhat similar to that of the nave, but of still 
inferior quality. This part of the church retains little of its original 
character, except one small Edwardian window on the north side, and 
three very fair sedilia on the south of the altar, communicating with each 
other by openings in the piers. Some questionable alterations had been 
made about the chancel and south chapel in 1814, but these have in a great 
measure given place to recent more appropriate changes. New windows 
have been inserted and filled with stained glass, and oak stalls, of excellent 
design and execution, replace the former pews. It is a most happy circum- 
stance, for which all those interested in the church must feel ever thankful, 
that all these valuable objects, lately introduced at considerable cost, should 
have been spared. 

The south aisle is known by the name of the Whitley Chancel, having 
originally belonged to the Whitleys, of Aston-hall, whose vault and monu- 
ments it contains. It is divided from the chancel by three pointed arches, 
upon multangular piers, which seem to have been tampered with, and are 
still covered with plaster. The eastern part has been for some time used 
as a vestry, and is divided from the sacrarium by the wall in which are the 
sedilia. ‘The organ, now destroyed, was placed so as to form a partition 
between the vestry and the Whitley Chancel. The east wall hes at present 
no window. 

There are monuments to the Ravenscrofts in the chancel, and some 
others, but not calling for particular observation. 

The walls of the church are chiefly of sandstone, not of very fine or 
durable quality, nor is the masonry remarkably good. The tower is, how- 
ever, of superior construction, and its stonework better preserved. It is of 
Perpendicular character, and very massive, having a battlement and large 
double belfry windows. The original roof both of the nave and chancel 
was of higher pitch than the more recent one, as may be seen from the 
form of the west gable, and from the mark against the east and west walls 
of the tower. It is not easy to say what was the exact appearance of the 
nave before the alterations of 1764, but there are indications of a double 
tier of windows in the aisles, an uncommon arrangement, but probably an 
introduction of debased character. 

The chancel and south chapel remained unaltered until 1814, previous 
to which date both seem to have been in a neglected and unsound con- 
dition. In that year extensive repairs were made in this portion of the 
church, and the south wall nearly rebuilt. The Whitley Chancel, which 
till then had been private property, was made over to the use of the parish, 
and filled with pews. But these alterations, so well intended, were unfor- 
tunately made in a very bad style, and subsequent improvements have now 
left hardly a trace of them. 

The work of restoration is now in the hands of the eminent architect, 
Mr. G, G. Scott, who will, we cannot doubt, maintain the original character 
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of the church, and at the same time avail himself of the opportunity afforded 
for carrying on such improvements as are consistent with it. 

The church is dedicated to St. Deiniol, a Welsh saint, who was the first 
bishop of Bangor. Though there was a church at Hawarden before the 
Norman Conquest, the present one is evidently entirely the work of a much 
later period. It is also singular that there should not be in it any traces 
of the Montalts, the Montacutes, or the Stanleys, the ancient illustrious 
possessors of the neighbouring castle. 

The parish was until lately a peculiar and exempt ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, of which the Rector was Ordinary, but late Acts of Parliament have 
assigned it to the diocese of St. Asaph *. 

The dimensions of the church are as follows :— P 

- lm. 

Length of the nave, including the tower 71 O 
0 chancel ° ° - 48 10 
Width of the nave. . ‘ - 16 9 
»  eachaisle . : : 1l 6 

» the chancel . ‘ ‘ 20 9 





The Kidderminster Play-house denounced by a Baxterian.—In the “ Letters of 
Henderson,” the celebrated actor, occurs the following passage:—“ The summer of 
1734 he passed at Edinburgh, and it was observed that the Reverendi and Reverendis- 
simi laid asi'le their ancient prejudices, and appeared in a play-house, to behold Mrs. 
Siddons and Mr. Henderson. How different were the sentiments of this people in the 
days of that severe scourge of dissipation, John Knox, when the representation of a play 
would have excited horror, and the whole company had been devoted to destruction, as 
a regiment under the banner of the woman of Babylon.”—(Vol. ii. pp. 254, 5.) To this 
passage there is the following note :—‘ These prejudices were not peculiar to Scotland : 
the same narrowness of sentiment pervaded a numerous class of people in this kingdom 
not very many years ago. On a set of itinerants being once tolerably well received at 
Kidderminster, in Worcestershire, a Mr. Watson nailed a card, with the following lines, 
upon the door of the barn where they enacted, which was dignified with the name of 
‘The Summer Royal Theatre :’— 

* How art thou fallen, oh! Kidderminster ; 
When every spulster, spinner, spinster, 
Whose fathers liv’d in Baxter’s prayers, 
Are now run gadding after players. 
Oh! Richard, couldst thou take a survey 
Of this vile place, for sin so scurvy, 
Thy pious shade, enrag’d, would scold them, 
And make the barn too hot to hold them.’” 

Who were the “ spulsters ?” 

[Probably the winders of the yarn on bobbins were the “spulsters.” The winders 
are still called something like that in Scotland. We have some recollection of having 
read of a “spool of yarn.” ]— Worcestershire Notes and Queries. 





* Within the parish are three daughter churches, all erected since 1821 :—St. Mat- 
thew’s, Buckley; St. Mary’s, Broughton; and St.John Baptist, in the township of 
Pentrobin. 
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THE CHETHAM SOCIETY’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ActINnG conscientiously up to its original professions, and in accordance 
with what we may now almost call its traditions, the length of time that 
has elapsed since its first establishment was considered, the Chetham So- 
ciety continues to pour forth its yearly quota of goodly volumes ; few of 
which, confined though they are in most instances to purely local subjects, 
can fail to be at once both of value and of interest to all those who care 
aught for the memory of the men of former times or for the history and 
usages of the past. The opportunity having fallen in our way, we cannot 
perhaps do better than avail ourselves of it by occupying a few pages with 
an examination of the materials of which the Society’s recent issues are 
composed, the first of which is,— 

“The House and Farm Accounts of the Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe- 
hall, in the County of Lancaster, at Smithils and Gawthorpe, from Septem- 
ber, 1582, to October, 1621. Edited by John Harland, Esq., F.S.A. 
Part II. 1856.” 

In a previous Magazine we gave our readers some general information 
as to the contents of what, for brevity’s sake, we must call “ The Shuttle- 
worth Account-books ;”’ on the present occasion, therefore, we must of 
necessity wholly confine our attention to the Second Part—the more valu- 
able portion, probably, of Mr. Harland’s work. Our justification for so pro- 
nouncing it will be found, we think, in the elaborate Appendices and Notes, 
which occupy by far the larger portion of the volume; and which, when 
completed, thanks to the laborious research of the learned Editor, however 
quaint and curious the “‘ Accounts” themselves, cannot but greatly enhance 
the value of the work as an important accession to our antiquarian litera- 
ture. Not to waste, however, the limited space at our command in enco- 
miums as needless as they are deserved, we shall forthwith make it our 
business to call in aid our powers of condensation, and in the smallest 
possible compass place before our readers a fair sample of the sort of in- 
formation which constitutes, so to say, the staple of the volume. First, 
then, as to Appendix No. I. 

The Shuttleworths of Gawthorpe-hall, in the county of Lancaster, whose 
household account books, at the close of the sixteenth and beginning of the 
seventeenth century, are for the most part set forth in the preceding Part, 
had their rise, no doubt, in a place called Shuttleworth, in the same county, 
The name is evidently a local one, and there are two places in Lancashire 
which bear it; one near Gawthorpe, in the parish of Whalley, and the 
other in the parish of Bury, within six miles north of the town so called. 
The name, to use Mr. Harland’s own words,— 

“Looks like an anachronism, if supposed to relate to the weaver’s shuttle; for the 
family bore it probably before that restless little employment, which has made so much 
of the material wealth of Lancashire, had ever been heard within its bounds. It has 
been suggested that the original form of the name was South Hill Worth, and certainly 
this worth, farm, or hamlet, lies South of one or more hills. But looking to the usual 
modes of word-conversion, ‘south-Hill’ could never become ‘Shuttle.’ The greatest 
changes from the old Saxon Suth are from Suthton to Sutton, Suthburie to Sudbury, 
Suthfole to Suffolk, Suthseax to Sussex; and nowhere have we been able to trace a 
transposition of the / in Suth or South, so as to form Shut. A more probable hypothe- 
sis we now offer with diffidence. In the hamlet of Shuttleworth there is a large tract of 
upland, called still Scout Moor, its loftier eminences taking the names of Whittle 
[White Hull] Hill, Fecit Hill, and Higher Hill. ‘These would be the hills on Scout, or 
the Scout-hills, and the worth or hamlet would be Sceot-hulls-worth, or the dwelling- 
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place by the Scout-hills. Scouts are long ridges of rock, so called from the Anglo- 
Saxon Sceatan, as being shot out, horizontally, or nearly so, toa great length. The 
conversion of Sceot or Scout-hull into Shuttle is natural and easy; for the Saxon se 
generally becomes sh in later English, as sceotan, to shoot, &e. Sceat too, in the sense 
of tux or reckoning, was subsequently called both sco¢ and shot. Whether the hill de- 
rived its name from sceat, scout, or shoot, matters little to our purpose; but in any 
case the sc would become su, and as Penhull in time became Pendle, so Sceot-huil 
would became Shootle or Shotle.” 


The earliest notice of the name would appear to be one mentioned in 
Whitaker's * History of Whalley ;” where at an early date in our Norman 
times a grant of a toft and croft in the village of Wordest was witnessed 
by Henry de Suttlew’rde. After this, the name is found under the succes- 
sive forms of Schutilisworth, Shotilworth, and Shutelisword. Burke, in his 
* Commoners of England,” states that the settlement of the family at Gaw- 
thorpe appears to have arisen from the marriage of Henry Shuttleworth 
with Agnes, daughter of William de Hacking—their son Ughtred being 
the first of Gawthorpe; a name of Saxon origin—Uhte-red, “early in 
counsel,’”"—in reference to which it is worth notice that there have since 
been in this family at least four persons so called ; the last of whom is the 
present heir-apparent of the house of Gawthorpe, the eldest son of Sir 
James Phillips Kay Shuttleworth. 

Omitting of necessity the pedigree of the family, which is traced down 
to Janet, the only child of the last Shuttleworth of Gawthorpe in the male 
line, and wife of the present Sir James Phillips Kay, (who in 1842 assumed 
the name and arms of Shuttleworth by royal license,) we next meet with 
some biographical details in reference to such members of the family as 
were connected with Gawthorpe at the latter part of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the period during which these 
Account-books were in formation. 

Our limits are imperious, and seeing that we have considerable ground 
to travel over, our extracts must of necessity be sparse; it is only, there- 
fore, in connection with notices of these personages in the “ Account- 
books” that we shall take a glance at their respective names. 

The lord of Gawthorpe in 1582, the year with which the books com- 
mence, was Hugh Shuttleworth; from whom, at his death, in 1596, the 
estate passed to his eldest son Richard, a serjeant-at-law, and afterwards a 
knight, and justice of Chester, who died in 1599, By his marriage with 
Margery, widow of Robert Barton, Esq., this Sir Richard came into pos- 
session of an adjoining estate called Smithills ; where, from about 1582 to 
her death in 1592, he appears to have resided. In reference to her, as 
mistress of Smithills,— 

“We glean incidentally from the accounts, that Lady Shuttleworth was charitable 
to the poor; that, like most gentlewomen of her time, she plied the spinning-wheel : 
that in June, 1590, she suffered from a sore or disease in one leg, for which a surgeon 
named Thomas Garrete, or Gerrard, was called in, and received 50s. for his services. 
Not being successful, however, he seems to have been discarded, and a beggar appears 
Sor a time to have received about 1s. a-week ‘for his advice and counsel to my lady's 
leg” This continued to the close of 1590. In March, 1591, Mr. Cogan, an apothe- 
cary of Manchester, was called in; and in one case 4s, was paid him ‘for his advice 
and stuff which he sent :’ amongst the articles administered by his direction seem 
to have been 4 oz. of syrup of lemons; and afterwards nine lemons were bought. There 
was also 1} lb. of ‘loxaman’ (?) and a pot to put it in, costing 2s. 4d.” 


Sir Richard was succeeded by his brother, the Rev. Lawrence Shuttle- 
worth, who had been acting for some years previously as steward of his 
estates. This Lawrence is distinguished in the history of the family as 
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the builder or founder of the present mansion of Gawthorpe-hall; where 
his portrait, copied as a frontispiece to the present volume, “* 4tatis sue 55, 
Anno Domini 1600,” is stillto be seen. The fourth volume of the Accounts 
is headed, “ A Book of Accounts of the Disbursements paid by, &c., for the 
use of Mr. Lawrence Shuttleworth, touching his house at Gawthroppe, 
beginning in February 1599,” [1600]; and one of the earliest entries in 
February 1599-1600, is for wages paid to a quarryman working in a 
stone delph at Gawthorpe,— getting stone, no doubt, for the new hall, the first 
stone of which was laid on the 26th of August, 1600. Lawrence was also 
rector of Whichford, in the county of Warwick, where he died, it is thought, 
in February, 1708. 

A younger brother of Richard and Lawrence was Thomas, to whose 
land, during his stewardship to his brother Richard on the Smithills estate, 
we owe the house and farm accounts from September, 1582, to about Sep- 
tember, 1593, shortly after which he died. ‘The notices of him in these 
books are of course extremely numerous, but we must content ourselves 
with condensing a single passage (from p. 296), which bears reference to 
his last illness, death, and burial. During his illness, — 


“There are sundry entries of Aspden’s expenses in going more than once to Chester ; 
the last time on the 4th December, to fetch ‘ Mr. Dr. Reynolds,’ who came on horseback, 
with a servant also mounted. The doctor's charge ‘for his last coming to the Smithells,’. 
from Chester, is £3 13s. 4d., or five marks and a noble—a large fee, considering that 
all his own and his servant’s travelling expenses, and horses’ feed, were paid by the 
patient’s family. Nor was he the only medical gentleman called in, for Aspden men- 
tions ‘also ould Browne,’ who probably was then an apothecary in Bolton or Man- 
chester. The charges on the occasion of his interment at Bolton exhibit the customs of 
the locality and the period. The poor had gratuities amounting to 47s. 8d. Sometimes 
as many shillings were given to the poor as the deceased numbered years at his death, 
and if so, this sum would indicate that at his decease he was forty-seven years and eight 
months old. It would seem as if a considerable number of tenantry and dependants 
had followed the remains to the grave, for there are charges for the dinners, at three 
houses, of 211 persons in Bolton that day—seventy at 6d., and 141 at 5d. each; and 
for the ‘ drinkings’ at five houses, the total paid was £1 15s., when a huge pot of ale 
cost only 6d. The interment was within the parish church of St. Peter’s, Bolton, and 
the following were the church fees and dues paid:—‘To Mr. Astley for the funeral 
sermon, 5s.; given to the ringers [probably for tolling the passing-bell], 2s. 6d.; for 
making the-grave, 6d.; for church duties, 1s. 6d.” 


Lawrence Shuttleworth was succeeded by Richard, the eldest son of 
his younger brother Thomas, who was born in 1587, and died in 1669. 
In the days of the Great Rebellion he seems to have been, as a military 
officer, representative for Preston, and sequestrator of the estates of ‘ noto- 
rious delinquents,” an active supporter of the Parliamentary cause. He 
was also a leading magistrate for the hundred of Blackburn, and his name 
as one of the “ hymeneal priests” of that locality, according to the prevalent 
usage of that troublous period, is frequently to be found in the parish 
registers of the neighbouring churches. In his day—October, 1626—the 
accounts are suddenly brought to a close. The earliest mention of him 
probably, in them is in 1597, when, he then being ten years of age, a 
Terence is entered as being purchased for him. According to a family 
tradition, he, being sheriff of the county during the progress of James I. 
through Lancashire in August, 1617, “and being apprehensive of the 
honour, with its concomitant cost, of a royal visit at his residence of 
Barton,” took an effectual method of preventing it, by setting fire to his 
house, which was consequently so far destroyed as to be scarcely habitable. 

The wife of Colonel Richard Shuttleworth was Fleetwood Barton, a wealthy 
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heiress, it would appear. In the latter part of the Account-books, her 
name and needs are often introduced: in reference to her we can afford 
room for the following extract :— 

“In the accounts are various gratuities to musicians and pipers ‘by my mistris’ 
appointment.’ In 1608 she is mentioned as spending a few months in London, at 
Islington. Her dress, too, and its materi»ls are fully enumerated in the accounts, even 
to pins, and needles, and tape; and, tooth-brushes not having been at that time in- 
vented, we have an entry ‘for half a yard of cloth to rub my mistress’ teeth. Her 
favourite waters seem to have been rosa solis and aqua vite*, (not brandy neat, but a 
beverage containing brandy, cinnamon, &c.) Among her gifts at confinements are, 
‘ Mrs. Sherburne, 11s. in gold,’ ‘ James Pollard’s wife, in childbed, 6s. 8d.,’ and a loan 
‘to Mrs. Starkie when she lay in childbed, 11s.’ ” 


Ellenor, (who afterwards became the wife of Sir Ralph Assheton,) the 
eldest daughter of Thomas Shuttleworth, is frequently alluded to in items 
of expenditure in the account as one of the “ wenches” or “ girls.”” It was 
on the occasion probably of her marriage, in 1610, that we find an entry 
* given to the musicians at the marriage, 6s. 8d. :”— 

“The next entry to which savours of a marriage feast,—‘a fat calf, 18s. 11d.’ In the 
Accounts, too, at this period, we have all the usual preparations for a marriage. In 
March the players entertain the family and visitors at Gawthorpe ; and in April, among 
the purchases, are almonds, a turk: y-cock, calf’s-head and ox-feet for jelly ; butter and 
wheat-cakes are bought ; sack, claret, and white wine are laid in; chickens and eggs, a 
whole veal, three pigs, six dozen purres or stints, seven rabbits, fish in variety, and ‘a 
glass for the cook's use.’ Then there are sugar, wafers, or thin sweet cakes, Halifax 
cakes‘, Malaga wine, &c.” 


As to the arms of the Shuttleworths, the framers of them, it would seem, 
(at some period. probably, before 1567,) could not resist the temptation, 
despite the heraldic anachronism, of importing three weaver’s shuttles into 
the coat. We say anachronism, because Mr. Harland, we think, has satis- 
factorily proved that the foundation had been laid for the name of Shuttle- 
worth long before the weaver’s shuttle had been heard, or heard of, in the 
North of England, 

Gawthorpe-hall, as already stated, was built at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century; near the site of a more ancient building, it is sup- 
posed, in which the family had resided, for centuries probably, before the 
present mansion was built, The name “ Gawthorpe,” Dr. Whitaker has 
suggested, is a corruption of Gowk-thorpe, meaning the “ cuckoo-village ;” 
of which village however, no traces remain. 

For a description of this curious and interesting old mansion, which has 
been recently restored, under the directions of its present owner, by Sir 
Charles Barry, we are unable to afford room, and must content ourselves 
with the following singular tale of treasure-trove, which we are obliged to 
give in a condensed form :— 

“During the restoration, a small panelled bedchamber, situate behind the music- 
gallery of the dining-hall, was removed. This room had a peculiarly quaint and 
antique character. ‘Two panels opened through the wall separating it from the music- 
gallery, and enabled any occupant of the room to observe what was passing in the 
dining-hall. ‘Through the polygonal window also on the south, and a small mullioned 
window on the east, two sides of the hall might be inspected on its exterior. The 


sill of this mullioned window was of ouk, and it had been remarked, but without com- 
ment, that two large-headed iron rails had been driven through this sill into the wall 





* A forestalment, in fact, by two centuries of the celebrated Bali of Gilead, which 
some years since raised Dr. Solomon, of Liverpool, to fortune and to fame. 

> Sea-larks, 

© Parkin, perhaps, is meant,—a Yorkshire gingerbread made of treacle and oatmeal. 
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below. This had been done roughly and in haste, and the dints of the instrument had 
been left in the woodwork about the heads of the nails. When the workmen came to 
remove the sill, they had to prize it up with some force, for the nails were long and 
large, and had been forced between the crevices of the stone-work. As soon as the 
sill was prized up, a heap of gold coins was discovered lying between the woodwork and 
the stone and mortar below. They were chiefly Portuguese coins of John V., from 
A.D. 1709 to 1745; but there were also coins of Peter II. of Portugal, and of all the 
English sovereigns, from Charles II. to George II. The chief clue to the circumstances 
attending their concealment is the fact that there was no coin of a later date than 
A.D. 1745. The place and circumstances of this concealment shew haste and fear, 
though they were obviously the property of a guest of the house. It is known that 
Colonel Francis Townley, in 1745, preceded the descent of the Pretender into Lanca- 
shire by a mission to the principal gentry in any way connected with his family, or 
whose religion inclined them to the house of Stuart. There had been intermarriage 
between the Townley and Shuttleworth families, and a strong friendship probably 
existed between them, notwithstanding differences of religion and politics. In his 
secret mission Colonel Townley was probably a guest at Gawthorpe, for the purpose of 
sounding the inclinations of the family. While there, a sudden departure might be 
necessitated ; it being at the same time desirable that he should disencumber himself 
of any superfluous weight for a rapid ride across the moors to Manchester; equally, too, 
in the hope and expectation that in a few days he might return, under circumstances 
of less peril, or requiring less haste, and recover his treasure. His untimely fate will 
account for the gold remaining in its concealment for more than a century.” 


The second Appendix, on Prices, Wages, &c., which is especially valuable 
for the large amount it gives us of statistical information on those subjects, 
relative to the sixteenth century, we must of necessity pass over; and in 
reference to the notes, which are alphabetically arranged, and so far as the 
present part is concerned, extend only to the latter part of the letter B, we 
must content ourselves with expressing a hope that when the work is 
brought to a conclusion, we may find an opportunity of placing some of 
the result of Mr. Harland’s investigations before our readers. To all ap- 
pearance, they seem intended to embrace an archeological account of every 
subject mentioned in the accounts—an Herculean labour ;—may the learned 
and industrious editor enjoy both health and leisure to surmount it. We 
notice, among other articles in his present instalment, ale, aniseed, apples, 
aqua vite, artichokes, bacon, baize, bakers, Banbury-cakes, bands, barley, 
beans, bedsteads, beer, bleeding, bows, brawn, bread, breakfast, and 
breeches; in reference to most of which even the laborious Fosbroke would 
in all probability have had to own himself outdone. 

It now only remains for us to take a cursory glance at the last three 
years’ Accounts, which form the earlier portion of the present volume ; and 
in so doing we shall wholly confine our attention to items that either are 


‘singular in themselves or throw some light upon the manners, wants, and 


usages of the day. Among other things we have,— 


“2 hundrethe setts of lycorise4 for my mistris, 4s. ;” “ cariage of 2 pies to London, 
6s. 8d.;” “for making of 3 coates and a petticote to the little gentlemen, 2s. ;” paid 
for allom and ratten ¢ bread, 14d. ;” “ Padiham, a 15th towards the provision of pow- 
der and mache for the beacons, 3s. 8d. ;” “ hookers and holdens ‘, 3d.;” “to the crowe- 
boye, for wheat tentinge® about 10 wickes, 2s. 6d. ;” “ mending the larom 4, 3s. 4d. ;” 
“William Asden, for dressing my Master’s breeches, 6d. ;” “ halfe a pecke of cockles, 
6d.;” “to the constable of Padiham, halfe a 15th towards the watching of the supposed 





¢ Possibly licorice lozenges, like the Pontefract cakes of the present day. 

© Bread with poison on it, for rats. 

f Evidently hooks and eyes; as to which Mr. Harland queries. 

8 “ Attending.” 

» An alarum. An early mention, as Mr. Harland remarks, of what was probably a 
prinitive form of a clock. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCIV. x 
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wiches, 223d. ;” “to three women for weedinge one day in the garden, 6d. ;” “eight 
custard potts, 8d.; “three velvet girdles and a dagger, 4s. 6d.;” “the constable of 
Habergham Eaves, a 15th towards the cooke-stole and whipp-stocke! to be made in 
Burneley, 64d. ;” “paid for an old caroache*, the bedd, and old furniture for four 
horses, 3'i. 15s. ;” “tagging two dozen of poynts for my master, 6d.;” “to Pullen, 
tayler, and his man, for ether three daies worke at making of my Mistris’ wastcote, 
2s. ;” “ gifte paid to Sir Ralphe Ashton, the 20 nobles given to the Kinge! of Bohemia, 
6li, 13s. 4d. ;” “ buttons, silke, and incle to the children™ coates, 2s. 8d. ;” “making 
yates and stieles, 12s. ;” “ paid for dogges and hauckes meate, 3s. 6d. ;” “for ale to the 
geldinge, 2d.;” “reasons solis", 8. (at 4d. ob®.) 3s.;” “sinemonde?, 2s. ;” “two 
thousand of pinnes, 20d. ;” “ for making three paire of shoes to the little gentlemen, 
8d.; “at Sturbridge faire, for a hundreth and a quarter and 171. of hoppes, 54, 6s. ;” 
*longe pepper graines and turmerocke, 6d.” 


“ A History of the Ancient Chapels of Didsbury and Chorlton, in Man- 
chester Parish; including Sketches of the Townships of Didsbury, With- 
ington, Burnage, Heaton Norris, Reddish, Levenshulme, and Chorlton- 
cum-Hardy. By the Rev. John Booker, M.A., F.S.A. 1857.” 

The researches of Mr. Booker introduce us to the history and traditions 
of a somewhat more stirring district than Gawthorpe-hall and its neigh- 
bourhood: we have read every page of his volume with pleasure and inte- 
rest, and in the large amount of curious information that he has managed, 
from a rather barren field, to scrape together, his pains, in our opinion, 
have been not inadequately rewarded. 

The township of Didsbury, which lies about five miles south of Manches- 
ter, is situate on the banks of a small stream, anciently known by the kin- 
dred appellation of Didisford; a name in all probability derived from a 
Saxon warrior called Didda, the proprietor or chief of a bury or fortified 
town, from him known as Didda’s bury. The name of the township, which 
seems in ancient times—when spelling was purely arbitrary, and ortho- 
graphy, in the strict sense of the word, had no existence—to have been 
written at least a dozen different ways, is mentioned in the Cal. Rotulorum 
Chartarum as early as the time of Henry III.; in the 33rd year of whose 
reign (1248) Matthew de Hathersage was seised of lands therein. 

Omitting, of necessity, researches which extend over a space of no less 
than 400 years, we pass on to the days of Charles I., whose luckless cause 
Didsbury seems to have warmly espoused; in striking contrast, as the 
learned Editor remarks, to most of the other townships in Manchester 
parish. In so doing, it was influenced probably by the counsels and ex- 
ample of Sir Edward Mosley of the Hough, at whose house in Alport the 
royalist general, Lord Strange, was lodged and entertained during the siege 
of Manchester, in 1642. In the following year, on the retreat of the royal- 
ist party from Wigan, after their surrender of that town, a slight skirmish 
ensued at Didsbury, partaking perhaps more of the character of a personal 
encounter :-— 

“ This skirmish,” Mr. Booker says, “is thus spoken of in a contemporary narrative : 
—‘A certain tall young gentleman was constrained to force bis way at Didsbury, near 
Manchester, when accompanying the retreat, through the midst of forty clubmen, who 





! Cucking or ducking-stool, and whipping-post. 

k An early mention of a carriage or coach: fashioned like a litter, probably. 

1 The Palatine of the Rhine, who married Elizabeth, daughter of James I. From 
this unfortunate couple are descended the present royal family of Great Britain. 

™ A provincialism ; peculiar, probably, to Lancashire and the adjoining parts of 
Yorkshire. 

" Raisins of the sun. ° Obolus, halfpenny. P Cinnamon. 

4 Sturbridge Fair, near Cambridge. It was one of our greatest marts of inland com- 
merce in those days. The fair has now dwindled into insignificance. 
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laid at him with their clubs, and yet could not bring him to the dust.’ This young 
man has never been satisfactorily identified; a rumour prevailed at the time that it was 
Charles II.*, but this was speedily dissipated.” 


In 1745 again, in further evidence of a like sympathy, the adherents of 
the proscribed Stuarts met near Didsbury, and in the Register-book of the 
Chapel, under the date December 10th, 1745, the following entry occurs :-— 
“A poor man buried at Didsbury, found dead in Heaton, when y® rebels 
past.” William Broome, of Didsbury, gent., married Elizabeth, youngest 
sister of Captain James Dawson, the hero of Shenstone’s pathetic ballad of 
“ Jemmy Dawson,” and who came to an untimely end on Kennington Com- 
mon, for his support of the Stuart cause, in the year above mentioned. 

Didsbury Chapel is the most ancient of all the chapels in the parish of 
Manchester, having been founded, it is supposed, about the year 1235. 
There is a local tradition that the materials used in the erection of the 
original building were the remains of an old church pulled down in St, 
Mary’s Gate, Manchester, brought in the first instance to Withington 
Green, and afterwards removed to Didsbury; a claim, however, that is 
shared by it in°common with the halls of Ordsall, Clayton, and Trafford, 
which were also said to have been in part built from the materials of the 
old church at Manchester. In 1620 Didsbury Chapel was entirely rebuilt 
of stone, a tower being then probably first added. The style of its archi- 
tecture is that known as the “ Debased,” being thus denominated from the 
general inferiority of its design as compared with the style which it imme- 
diately succeeded. From the several Faculties, abstracts of which are 
largely quoted by Mr. Booker, we gather sufficient to inform us that this 
chapel did not escape unscathed from that barbarous taste in church architec- 
ture which so eminently characterized the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Upon the details, however, of these alterations and disfigurements we 
have neither space nor inclination to enlarge. The church contains several 
monuments, but with the exception of that to the memory of Sir Nicholas 
Moseley, (date 1612,) a Lancashire tradesman, in the days of Elizabeth, who 
rose to be Lord Mayor of London, they do not call for any particular 
notice. St. James, it is generally supposed, though there is some doubt 
upon the subject, is the patron Saint: at all events, on the 5th of August, 
which answers to the 25th of July old style, or St. James’s Day, the village 
rush-bearing is held. ; 

From the Registers of the Chapel, which commence in 1561, are some- 
what interesting, and are for the most part in good preservation, we glean 
the following items, curious or otherwise :— 

“1610. Nov. 18. Buried two litle infantes borne long before theire full tyme. 

1642. September. Att this tyme was civill and bloodie warrs betwixt Kinge Charles 
and his Parliament, and Manchester was besieged the 25 of this month, and this 
booke was plundered by T. W., which cause this blanke [from September 4, 1642 
to February, 1643-4]. 

1661. Nov. 4. Buried James Hudson, of Heaton Norris, who was supposed to be 


above sixe score years ould. 
1665. Jan. 25. Buried a poore woeman that was found drowned and cast up with a 
flood. 


a Feb. 13. Baptized Hildebrand, son to Hildebrand Jacob’, Esq., of Hulme 
all. 





* At this time Charles would be but thirteen years of age. 
_ ‘ A member of the same family, probably, as Sir Hildebrand Jacob of West Wratling, 
in the county of Cambridge, who is only remembered for some loose poetry occasionally 
aa > early editions of Prior’s works. The baronet was married in 1717, and 
ied in 1739. 
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1729. June 23. Buried Samuel Gilbody de Reddish, qui de demersus erat. 

1730. March 12. Buried Valentinus filius Domine Chatbourn, spurius. 

1738. Feb. 13. Married Mr. John Siddall of Slade Hall in this parish, and Anne 
Bresgirdlet of Handford, in Cheadle parish.” 


It is worth remark, too, that the office of parish-clerk of this locality has 
been transmitted in one family from father to son for the long space of 
upwards of 250 years. Among the extracts from the Chapel-wardens’ 
Accounts we have— 


8 
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“ 1645. Paide for one pewter bason to baptize children" in. 
—— Pauide for the Directorie for Mr. Bradshaw . ° ° 


Oo w 


Laide forth to give Mr. Smith entertainment . . . 
1660. Laide downe on the coronation daie  . . . 
Paide to Je‘erie of Gatley for fetlinge [mending] the bels . . 
1671. Spent in goeinge to visit y* alehouses at sev’all tymes with the 
assistants . . : : . . 
1673. Disbursed for a tippet ‘for the minister 
1679. Paide for the woollen acte [enjoining the interment of all bodies in 
woollen] . ° ° ° 
— Spent ina treat of our - parson on “Christmas Day ° ° ° 
1699. Paide towards the Black* . ; ° . . . ‘ 
— Paide for y* surplise when it was eaten . 
mo _— on the thanksgiving-day when we conducted about the 


es see 
28 828 8 
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1712. § eens: on Christmas Day with a strange parson —_ . 
1736. Gave to Withington rush-cart . 
Paid for the serpless, 12 yards of Holland, £2 12s. 6d. » 


gee gees 


S28 
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The township of Withington is also situate within the Chapelry of 
Didsbury. Its name, Mr. Booker remarks, is derived most probably from 
one of its ancient characteristic features—the marshy nature of its soil— 
it being the town or hamlet of the withe, or willow, which from such pecu- 
liarity of soil flourished there in great abundance. Kemble, however, 
derives it from the Saxon patronymic Widingas. 

The earliest mention of it, to all appearance, is in the reign of Edw. I. ; 
at which period, according to the Placita de Quo Warranto Rolls, the 
Abbot of Cokersand was cited to appear before the king, to shew by what 
authority he claimed waifs, ingfangthef (the judging of a thief arraigned 
within the lord’s fee), and the assize of bread and ale in Withington and 
Chorlton ; and also to exhibit the grounds of certain exemptions which he 
claimed for himself and his monks. 

Fallowfield is a hamlet in the township of Withington, thus designated 
prior to the year 1300. At an early period it gave its name to a family 
located there; and descendants of which, as the name is not extinct, are 
probably still in existence. 

Burnage is another small township, which lies five miles south-east of 
Manchester. The etymology of this name, Mr. Booker remarks, is a dis- 
putable point,—dran, brawn, brun, bourn, signifying a rivulet or stream, 
and also a boundary or limit ;—drin, brind, brand, bur, burn, from brennen 





* An earlier form, probably, of the name Bracegirdle, so well known to all lovers of 
our past dramatic literature. 

" About this time the use of fonts in churches was discontinued, as superstitious. 
The “ Directorie,” next mentioned, was the Presbyterian “ Directory for the publique 
worship of God,” &c. 

* For a public mourning, apparently, though none of our then royal family could be 
intended. Mourning dresses and drapery were known in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries by the name of “ blacks.” 
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(German), or Bernan (Saxon), signifies also to burn ; hence the word brand, 
a piece of burning wood. The latter syllable in the word Burnage sig- 
nifies in Anglo-Saxon a brink, margin, or extremity. In a survey taken 
15 Edw. II. (1322), the township is mentioned as Brownegge. 

The township of Heaton Norris lies six miles south-east of Man- 
chester, and is mentioned in still-existing documents, as far back as 28 
Henry II. (1181); at which date Albert Grelle, Baron of Manchester, gave 
to William Norreys or Norris two carucates of land in Heaton: from him, 
doubtless, the township derived its present name. The name Heaton, Mr, 
Booker says, is descriptive of one of the distinguishing peculiarities of its 
situation; hay, hey, or hea implying in Anglo-Saxon a separate enclosure 
within a forest or park, fenced with a rail or hedge; and thus the whole 
word indicates a town or hamlet fenced in from the surrounding forest. 

The township of Reddish, which lies four miles and a-half south-east of 
Manchester, has. varied considerably at different periods in the orthography 
of its name. The proper pronunciation is Redditch, and its name is said 
to have originated in an alleged discoloration of the waters of the Nicker 
Ditch, a local stream, from admixture with the blood of the Danes, after 
an engagement with the Saxon inhabitants of Manchester, about 869. One 
great singularity about this township is, that—primitive even in the vicinity 
of Manchester, and in the middle of the nineteenth century—it has neither 
post-office, schoolmaster, lawyer, doctor, nor pawn-shop. 

Chorlton township—not to be confounded with Chorlton-upon-Medlock 
—lies four miles south-west of Manchester. Its name, according to 
Whitaker, is derived from Cheorl, a Saxon appellation, and ¢wn, a town or 
township. To distinguish it from the other Chorlton, the township is not 
unfrequently associated with the adjacent small hamlet of Hardy, under the 
distinguishing name of Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

And here our limits warn us that we must fly from Manchester and its 
townships, to take a cursory glance at the other items of mental fare which 
the Chetham caterers, with their usual good taste and discernment, have 
on the present occasion set before their readers. 


“ Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and Inventories, from the Ecclesiastical 
Court, Chester. The First Portion. Edited by the Rev. G. J. Piccope, 
M.A. 1857.” 

Curious, and in some measure useful, as this volume is, we should have 
been much better pleased with it had it been rendered still more useful by 
being accompanied with a Glossary or Glossarial Notes, in explanation of 
its many difficulties and peculiarities. As it is, to all except its most 
learned readers, a considerable portion of its contents, we fear, will be little 
short of a sealed book; from the fact that the context is ever and anon 
perplexed by the occurrence of uncommon words, or by reference to usages 
and articles of dress, furniture, and husbandry, the remembrance of which 
has all but died out. The peculiar orthography, or spelling rather, of the 
English portion of the wills, might with advantage, we think, have also 
been noticed in the way of explanation here and there. 

The citation of one or two passages will perhaps better explain what we 
mean :—“ ] wille that the 2 jackes or cootes shall goe the on to one howse, 
and the othur to the othur howse,” (p. 9): what is meant by the words 
above noted, whether some kind of engine, or otherwise, most readers, we 
think, would have wished to learn; (p. 17), “I beqweth my bowndon 
Sacer,” (?); (p. 72), “ thre of the best sidroppes,” (?) ; (p. 109), * one guy- 
linge keyre,” (?) ; (p. 118), “ one paire of galbyrnes,” (?) ; and many other 
similar passages, as to the meaning of which we are left wholly in the dark. 
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The most notable person, probably, whose will is here given, is George 
Wimisley, illegitimate son of George Savage, rector of Davenham, and 
half-brother of Bonner, Bishop of London. He was appointed Chancellor 
of Chester in the time of Henry VIII., and though a priest, he married. 
During the reign of Edward V1. he conformed to the changes then intro- 
duced. In 1555 he condemned to the flames George Marsh, the Protestant 
martyr; but in the reign of Elizabeth he complied with the altered state of 
things, retained his office and emoluments, and ended a disreputable life by 
avowing in his will his adherence to the Church of Rome. This will would 
almost seem to be a fitting emblem of his varied and versatile career, for 
the opening of it has all the appearance of a mocaronic or mosaic composition ; 
it consisting of English, chequered every line or so with half a line of Latin ; 
e.g., “ but sumwhat ponished with his gentyl rodde of correction by sicknes 
qui dat intellectum that knowing the common fawlt of all mankind quod 
constitutum est omnibus mori the day, howre, time, and place unto us 
most uncerteyne.” 

The writer who next takes in hand a Dictionary of archaic and obsolete 
English, will find a perfect mine in this book of ancient words to all ap- 
pearance hitherto uninvestigated and unexplained. Had it come under the 
notice of Mr. Harland, it would have made its appearance, we are inclined 
to think, in a form at once more useful and more interesting. 


“ The Private Journal and Literary Remains of John Byrom. Edited by 
Richard Parkinson, D.D., F.S.A., Principal of St. Bees’ College, and Canon 
of Manchester. Vol. II. Part I. 1856.” 

For a notice of this volume, our already exceeded limits will allow of 
but little space. This, however, is the less to be regretted as, from the close 
connection of almost every page with the preceding parts, it is next to im- 
possible, without placing them side by side, either to attain an adequate 
knowledge of the writer’s meaning, or to form an estimate of the literary 
value of the work. Extensively, however, as the worthy stenographer has 
imported his much-cherished mysticism into the pages of his diary, a perusal 
of the first eighty or hundred pages enables us to give it as our candid 
opinion, that it contains very much that is curious in reference to the men 
and usages of the earlier half of the last century ; and that the biographer 
who requires minute information as to many of the minor literati of the 
time may do worse than apply himself to a close examination of the singu- 
lar record of the doings and thinkings of the worthy but eccentric John 
Byrom. 

The entire expense of this last-mentioned work is defrayed, we must not 
omit to state, by the kind munificence of Miss Atherton. 
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ON THE EMBLEMS OF THE CRUCIFIXION AND THE 
ARMS OF THE PASSION. 


(The substance of a Paper read before the Cambridge Architectural Society.) 


THERE were few subjects more extensively used in the decorative arts 
of the middle ages than the series known as the ‘‘ Emblems of the Cruci- 
fixion,” or, as they are termed when charged heraldically upon a shield, 
the ‘“‘ Arms of the Passion.”” In our churches, especially, there is no part 
of the sacred edifice, whatever may be the nature of the material to be 
ornamented, in which they may not sometimes be found. They may be 
met with in stonework upon the boss, the pendant, the high tomb, the 
Easter sepulchre, the cornice, both external and internal, the capital, and 


Pendant, with Emblems, Collumpton, Devon, Ladder and Hammer, Bench-end, Braunton, Devon. 
the font ; in flint-work they may be found in the eastern counties beauti- 
fully wrought in the external panelling; in wood-work they are common 
on the bench-end, the poppy-head, the pulpit, and the rood-screen ; and in 
the noble wooden roofs of Norfolk and Suffolk the hammer-beams frequently 
represent angels bearing these sacred emblems either in their hands or dis- 
played on shields; in painted glass they are generally employed to fill the 
small openings formed by the intersection of the tracery in the upper part 
of the windows ; in brasses they occur generally charged on shields; they 
have been frequently brought to light in fresco-paintings, after having been 
hidden for centuries in a “‘ penitential sheet of whitewash ;” even the pecu- 
liar material of the encaustic paving-tile offered no impediment to their 
employment; and they may be seen on some of the few specimens of me- 
dieval needlework which have come down to us. They are also frequently 
and appropriately introduced into the illuminated borders of the Service- 
books of the middle ages, especially in the pages devoted to Holy Week, 
and in the illumination generally assigned to St. Gregory’s Day, March 12. 

Considering, then, that they occur so frequently and so variously in the 
decorative arts of the middle ages, it is singular that, with the exception of 
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a short list in Neale’s Hierologus, and a rather more extended one in the 
“Calendar of the Anglican Church,” no attempt has been made to give 
anything like a complete catalogue of these interesting symbols. Several 
of them are by no means obvious, for so much ingenuity of invention and 
fertility of fancy were employed to extend the list, that church tourists are 
frequently puzzled to make out what many of them are intended to repre- 
sent. It is therefore hoped that the following brief account of such as have 
come under the writer’s notice may not be unacceptable, and serve to direct 
further attention to the subject. 

Of course the Cross is the principal and foremost of the emblems of the 
Crucifixion, and occurs, either alone or in a series, more frequently than 
any other, and there is scarcely a church in which it may not be found; 
and when there are other symbols, the cross is never omitted, but all the 
others group around it, as if subordinate to it. When the arms of the 
Passion are charged upon a shield, it invariably occupies the centre, and is 
frequently crossed diagonally by the sponge on the reed, and the spear or 
the ladder. An example of this remains on a shield in the cornice which 
runs just below the west window of the church of St. Mary the Great, 
Cambridge ; other examples may be seen on the font at Handborough, and 
the paving-tiles at Malvern. It is never a Greek or floriated cross when 
represented thus, very rarely a ¢aw cross, but, as a general rule, a plain 
Latin cross. It is well known that, except when intended as the symbol of 
the Passion, the mediseval architects very rarely represented the simple 
Latin cross, which was regarded as the cross of shame, but employed all 
their ingenuity and fancy in devising those combinations and varieties of 
crosses, jewelled and floriated, budding and feathered, of which so many 
examples remain in illuminated MSS., and on gables and sepulchral slabs. 
These were intended to symbolize that the cross of shame had budded and 
brought forth fruit, and so become the cross of glory, ‘‘ whose sound has 
gone out into all lands, and its words unto the ends of the world.” 

The cross is most generally accompanied by the Crown of Thorns, not 
often, except in late examples, twined round the four arms of the cross, 

- though occasionally found hanging over the upper por- 
tion. On shields, it generally occupies the angle formed 
by the transepts and the top of the cross, either on the 
dexter or sinister side, as at Handborough and Malvern, 

“ p. 166; in painted glass, it usually surrounds the three 
nails, the points of which meet in the base ; but some- 
times these pierce through the thorns, the points meeting 
in the centre. The circle which so frequently connects 
Crown of Thorns ana the four arms of gable and floor-crosses had its origin in, 
Nails. and is intended to symbolize, the crown of thorns. 

Though the Nails are thus frequently found in combination with the 
crown of thorns, they are as often found separate. Three is almost in- 
variably the number represented ; but in the priory church of Great Mal- 
vern® only two are used, and this not accidentally, for the same number 


f 





* In this church, judging by the portions that remain, the whole of the smaller 
openings formed by the tracery of the windows were filled with these emblems of the 
Passion, and the usual medieval symbols of the Trinity, the Evangelists, the Blessed 
Virgin, &c. Fragmentary as it now is, it is probably the largest collection of such 
emblems in this kingdom: they are all represented on shields borne by demi-angels 
vested in amices; the date of the glass being c. 1460. It is much to be regretted that 
about thirty years ago the greater portion of them were removed from their original 
positions to make up a complete window in St. Ann’s Chapel. 


e 
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occurs in four separate and entirely different examples,—three on paving- 
tiles, and one in painted glass: this is not easily to be accounted for, for 
there is no tradition to the effect that only two nails were used at the 
Crucifixion, as this would, of course, leave the feet uninjured. In the very 
remarkable series of emblems from Ballinacarriga Castle, co. Cork, engraved 
in the Journal of the Archeological Institute, vol. xi. p. 80, there are also 
only two nails represented: one of these pierces one foot, and the other 
points towards the pierced hand. The 
Western Church as a general rule adopts 
the tradition of three nails, and in most 
representations the right foot is drawn 
overlapping the left, one nail piercing 
through both; but in a sculpture of the 
Holy Rood at the east end of Romsey 
Abbey Church the two feet are sepa- 
rately nailed, so that four nails must 
have been intended here. They are 
occasionally met with in heraldry, under 
the name of Passion-nails. Thus Henry 
VI., on the 30th of January, 1448, 
granted to Nicholas Cloos, clerk, after- 
wards Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, 
for his services in building King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, that he should be 
noble, and in sign thereof should bear. 
for arms, Argent, on a chevron sable 
three Passion-nails of the first, on a chief sable three roses argent, (Cooper's 
Annals, vol. i. p. 203). 

The Reed, having at the top the Sponge which was soaked in vinegar and 
gall. This on shields is usually crossed diagonally by the Spear of Longinus, 
(the traditional name of the soldier who pierced the Redeemer’s side, as at 
Collumpton and Cumnor); sometimes on painted glass, dashes of ruby and a 
sort of aquatint are represented dropping from the spear-head ; ~>——---- 
rarely, the spear-head only occurs without the staff, as in the | 
curious group at Ballinacarriga Castle, alluded to above. 

The Ladder used in the descent from the cross is usually 
grouped with the last two emblems: on shields, it is some- 
times in pale, crossed saltierwise by the spear and the reed ; 
but when it occurs on one side of the cross, the spear and the 
reed generally correspond with it on the other side. Cumnor, Berks. 

The Pillar to which our Saviour was bound, generally with the Cord 
by which He was tied twined round it. They are rarely, but 
sometimes, found separate, and one example has the cord 
without the pillar at all. This pillar is frequently useful, in 
connection with other characteristics, in determining the date 
of the series, as it usually has the details of the contemporary 
architectural style. 

The two Scourges, or Flagelli, generally either saltierwise 
on a shield, or one on each side of the cross. They are fre- 
quently of two different types,—the most common having 
usually knotted thongs, with sometimes stars of metal at the 
ends; the other form being very much like a rod: both of 7, 
these varieties occur on Abbot Ramridge’s tomb in St. Alban’s — s«. atoan’s 

Gent. Mag. Vou. CCIV. ¥ 


From Romsey Abbey Church, Hampshire 
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Abbey, as well as in the cut of St. Gregory's 
Mass, where the thongs are not knotted. 

The Lantern carried by the band of men 
and officers accompanying Ju- 

das at the betrayal. Though 
, the passage in St. John (chap. 

xviii. ver. 3) speaks of lanterns 

in the plural number, more than 

one is never represented. 

The Hammer and the Pincers. Li 
hiiciatoie, When the series is drawn upon y,:nmer Pincers 

Abbot Ramridge’s tomb, St. Atban’s. shields, these generally occur aud Dice, Cumnor 
on the same shield, either separate, or crossed in the middle, with the nails 
at the top, as at Malvern, or the three dice, as at Cumnor. 

The Five Wounds. This symbol is one of the most frequent in this 
country, and on the Continent is the emblem met with more than any 
other, and often occurs quite alone: it is especially adopted by the Fran- 

ciscan Order, in remembrance of the 

stigmata said to have been miraculously 
impressed upon their great founder. In 
this country it is repre- 

sented in several ways, the 

most common being that 
) remarkable form which all 
; must have noticed, con- 

sisting of a heart in the 

middle of a shield, the 

two hands at the top, and = From Cumnor 

the two feet at the bottom, ©?" Be 
each pierced with a single wound. Another common form is the heart 
only, pierced with five wounds, one in the centre, and one at each corner”. 
A third variety, not quite so usual, represents a shield charged with five 
horizontal wounds, with the blood falling from them: these are also 
arranged in saltier,—i.e. one in the middle and one in each corner of the 
shield. Examples of this latter form occur in painted glass at Great Mal- 
vern, and on a shield on the brass of Provost Hacombleyne, lying in the 
interesting chantry which bears his name on the south side of King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, Cambridge, In painted glass, the wound representing the 
pierced heart has sometimes drops both of blood and water falling from it: 
a curious and singular form of this symbol may be seen on the brass of 
Thomas Hylle, priest, in New College Chapel, Oxford, where he is repre- 
sented holding in his hands, in the usual place of the chalice, a small tau 
cross marked with five wounds—one on each of the arms, and three, equi- 
distant, down the centre-piece. Another unique example occurs on a boss 
in the groined roof of the porch of Great Malvern Priory Church—a heart 
pierced with one wound, and surrounded by the three nails, as the instru- 
ments of the other four wounds. A very remarkable way of representing 
the wounded heart appears in the curious series of these emblems, before 
alluded to, in Ballinacarriga Castle, in which the heart is transfixed with 





From Porlock Church, Somersetshire. 





» Six wounds are represented on a heart in the hands of Robert Beauner, on his 
monumental brass at St. Albun’s, date c.1470: this number has not yet been explained. 
Seven wounds symbolize the seven dolours of the Blessed Virgin. 
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three cross-hilted swords (not nails), piercing at the back—one on each side 
diagonally, and one at the top vertically, the three points coming out in 
front through the centre: it is difficult to say what phase in the Passion or 
legend connected with it this unique emblem refers to. It may here be 
noticed, that the arms of the ancient kingdom of Jerusalem, which were a 
large cross potent in the centre of the shield, between a smaller one in each 
corner, and the peculiar charge of the ancient see of Lichfield and Coventry, 
which is very similar, heraldically symbolize the five wounds. * 

St. Peter’s Sword, with which he cut off the right ear of Malchus. This 
is generally drawn as a sort of falchion, with a broad blade, 
slightly curved, as in the margin, and in the cut of St. Gre- 
gory’s Mass: it sometimes has the ear of Malchus adhering 
to it. Very liable to be confounded with this emblem is 
another, not quite so common,— 

The two Swords, mentioned by St. Luke only, (chap. xxii. 
ver. 38,) which were shewn by the disciples to our Saviour 
when He said, “‘ It is enough.” These are always repre- 
sented as straight pointed swords, and usually cross each 4. pstors sword 
other diagonally. froma MS, ' 

The Seamless Vest, of course represented ‘‘ without seam, woven from 
the top throughout.”’ It is usually represented with sleeves, and having an 
opening in front at the neck, like a shirt. 

The Cock which crowed to warn St. Peter. At Ballinacarriga it is repre- 
sented standing on a tripod-pot, one of the conventional ways of represent- 
ing the vessel containing the vinegar mingled with gall; but Mr. Du Noyer 
observes that it is explained by a singularly strange local tradition, according 
to which it was supposed that the bird was one which had been killed, and 
was actually being boiled in the high-priest’s kitchen, but in order to mark 
the crowing of a cock at that particular time as a miracle, it was restored 
to life, and, issuing from the caldron, crowed to fulfil the prophecy.— 
(Archeological Journal, vol. xi. p. 81.) 

The Bag or Purse of Judas. Generally drawn with thongs or strings 
to close the opening, like the gypciére on the merchants’ 
brasses of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. -It occa- 
sionally has, as at Great Malvern, coins in it, protruding 
from or foaming over the top. When thus represented, it 
has been supposed the coins are meant for the thirty pieces 
of silver; but at Malvern, where the example is in painted 
glass, the coins are coloured, so as to represent gold or brass, J 
and silver, and are therefore intended for the common fund of parse, cock, ana 
which Judas had charge. Vert, Qummor, 

The thirty Pieces of Silver. These are sometimes met with piled up in 
a heap, but usually in three rows, of ten in each, as in the cut of St. Gre- 
gory’s Mass: each distinct coin may generally be counted,—the number 
thirty being very scrupulously observed. 

The Ear of Malchus. Of course, always the right ear. It is sometimes, 
as before mentioned, represented adhering to the middle of the blade of 
St. Peter’s falchion. 

The Dice. Generally three, rarely two. They are frequently dotted, 
but it does not appear that any traditional number is observed on the 
uppermost squares. They vary, from being quite blank, up to the number 
six: this may occur from the liability of the dots to be effaced. 

The Fire of Coals at which St. Peter stood with the servants of the 
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high-priest to warm himself. Represented as burning on a stone or hearth, 
never in anything like a grate. 

The Vessel which contained the vinegar mingled with gall. Usually a 
sort of tripod-pot, or bowl, sometimes a bow] without legs, sometimes a vase. 
On one of the Malvern tiles, p. 166, it is a small vessel of a cruciform shape. 

The Reed which they put into the Saviour’s right hand as a mock 
sceptre, and with which they afterwards smote Him on the head. It is 
represented as a bulrush, with flag-leaves, and the black, spongy plumed 
top. This is not acommon emblem, It sometimes crosses the reed and 
sponge, and sometimes the spear. 

The three Spice-boxes for the embalming. Generally of a pyramidal 
shape, as in the cut of St. Gregory’s Mass. They are frequently introduced 
in early paintings in the hands of the Myrrhiferes, or three Maries, at the 
sepulchre. 

The Basin in which our blessed Lord washed the feet of His disciples, 
the Pitcher from which He poured the water, and the Towel wherewith He 
wiped the feet, represented as hanging from a ring. These three emblems 
are rare. When the basin is not accompanied by the pitcher and towel, it 
may possibly refer to that in which Pilate washed his hands before the 
multitude, to shew his innocence. Sometimes this is represented catching 
water gushing from a lion’s mouth, with two hands washing themselves in 
the stream. 

The Weapons mentioned in St.John xviii. 3. These are not often 
met with, and when they occur they usually represent contemporary 
weapons, rather than those likely to have been used at the time of the 
Crucifixion. Thus at Great Malvern Church one occurs amongst the arms of 
the Passion on a paving-tile, and is the peculiar weapon known as a glaive, 
or bill, fastened to a long handle, (see p. 166.) There are two others in painted 
glass in the same church,—one representing a medizval maul, or mace, 
which was a heavy mass or lump of metal set with thick spikes, and fixed 
into a short handle; the other was the weapon termed a morning-star, and 
consisted of a metal ball studded with sharp-pointed projections, and 
attached sometimes by a short chain to the end of a wooden staff. Similar 
weapons may be seen in the hands of the well-known giants Gog and Ma- 
gog, in the Guildhall of London. A wooden bat-shaped club is sometimes 
introduced as one of the weapons. 

The Torches, also mentioned in St. John xviii. Usually two common 
torches crossed ; sometimes a Roman-shaped lamp suspended at the end of 
a long handle. 

Hands pulling the Saviour’s Hair. Sometimes the entire head is re- 
presented, with hands rudely grasping the hair and beard; in other exam- 
ples the head is omitted, and hands apparently tugging at Iccks of hair only 
occur. Occasionally, hands are met with alone, sometimes open, sometimes 
closed: these probably refer to the passage in St. Matthew, they “ buffeted 
Him,”’ and “smote Him with the palms of their hands.” 

The Saviour’s Head blindfolded. A beautiful example of this occurs at 
Great Malvern, where it can hardly be termed blindfolded, as the calm, 
sorrowful eyes are open, and seen, as it were, through the transparent veil 
which binds them: evidently so drawn intentionally, as if to shew the im- 
possibility of blinding the All-seeing Eve. 

The Spitting upon Christ. Represented by one or two heads squirting 
saliva from their mouths. 

The Kiss of Betrayal. Two heads: that of the Saviour, distinguished 
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by the usual cruciform nimbus; and that of Judas, rather repulsive in its 
aspect, and in the act of kissing the cheek of the Divine Master, 

Judas hanging. Usually the head only, swollen and distorted, suspended 
by a cord. 

The Sudarium, or sacred veil of St. Veronica, with the head of our 
Saviour crowned with thorns represented upon it. This is generally held 
open by St. Veronica, but sometimes occurs 
displayed by itself, without the aid of the saint. ¢ 
According to the legend, St. Veronica was the 
daughter cf King Herod, and had become a 
believer in our Lord; though other versions 
make her the woman who touched the hem of 
our Saviour’s garment, and who, following 
with the multitude which accompanied Him 
to His crucifixion, as He was toiling up Mount 
Calvary under the weight of His cross, wiped 
the perspiration from His brow with a napkin, 
or veil, which then miraculously received the 
impress of the sacred features. It is curious 
that the real name of the woman is entirely 
lost, and that of this legend of the Vera Icon 
appropriated to her. ‘This emblem, though 
commonly found among the series of emblems 
of the Passion on the Continent, is not often 
met with in England: there is a good example in painted glass at 
Malvern. 

The Pelican, vulning herself in her nest, with her brood feeding upon, 
or being sprinkled with, her blood. This is more really symbolical than 
any of the symbols of the Crucifixion, which, with 
this exception, are entirely derived from the various 
incidents and instruments appertaining to the events 
connected with the Passion of our Lord, from the 
washing of the disciples’ feet to the embalmment. 
It is not of frequent occurrence as an emblem of 
the Passion, but is met with in a series at Ciren- 
cester and at Malvern. The wild and beautiful 
legend is well known, how the pelican, after slay- 
ing her brood, mourns over them three days, and 
then, wounding her breast, restores them to life 
by sprinkling them with her blood, with which she 
is also supposed to feed them. It may thus be 
used as symbolical of the Holy Eucharist, and also 
of the restoration of the human race to life by 
means of the blood of Christ. As an heraldic symbol, the pelican appro- 
priately forms part of the arms of the colleges of Corpus Christi both at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The nest is supposed to have reference to Job 
xxix. 15, “‘ I shall die in my nest.” 

There are a few other emblems, of which solitary examples have been 
noticed, and which seem to have been introduced amongst the symbols of 
the Passion rather as a fancy on the part of the artist than as belonging 
conventionally to the series; such as—a pair of manacles; a chalice ; the 
heads of the three disciples, asleep ; a hand holding a broken piece of bread ; 
a dead lamb; two hands (Christ’s ?) joined in prayer. 








From a MS, in the Bodieian Library. 








Pelican, Great Malvern, 
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Mention has been made of the frequent occurrence of several of these 
emblems charged heraldically upon a shield; this combination is termed, 
in medizval documents, the “ Arms of the Passion.” ‘Thus, “in the reign 
of Edward IV., Margaret Lady Hungerford bequeathed a pair of silver 
candlesticks, ‘ pounced with the arms that longeth to the Passion ;’ and an 
earlier instance of this singular imitation of heraldry in allusion to things 
sacred may be noticed in the curious inventory of the valuable effects of 
Henry V., printed in the Rolls of Parliament,” (Nichols’s Encaustic Tiles). 
It does not appear that any emblems peculiarly appertained to this coat- 
armour of the Passion, except that the cross was, of course, always one, and 
the most prominent of them: this was usually accompanied by the reed and 
sponge, the spear, the crown of thorns, one or both of the flagelli, and the 
ladder. The font at Handborough, Oxon, is a fair example of the ordinary 
method of displaying them. The shield, before alluded to, at the west end 








Fout, Hundborough Church, Oxon, 


Tiles, Great Malvern, 


of St. Mary the Great, Cambridge, shews another way: here the ladder 
and the spear surmount the cross saltierwise, and the crown of thorns is 
just over the top of the cross. In the two examples from encaustic paving- 
tiles at Great Malvern, two nails, as before mentioned, only occur; and one 
of the tiles contains no less than eleven different emblems, including the 
rare weapon called a glaive, and the vessel which contained the. vinegar 
mingled with gall, of a cruciform shape. It is evident, from these and 
numerous other examples, that the arrangement of the shield and the 
selection of the emblems was quite arbitrary, and depended upon the taste 
and fancy of the artist. 

Another form in which these emblems of the Passion frequently occur as 
a series, is in the curious subject, already alluded to, known as “ St. Gre- 
gory’s Mass,” or “St. Gregory’s Pity.” It does not so often occur in 
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church decoration as the arms of the Passion, but examples of it are to be 
found on the brass of Roger Legh, in St. Michael’s Church, Macclesfield, 
and in sculpture in a chantry chapel in Exeter Cathedral. Others probably 
exist, but as it was a subject which would be peculiarly obnoxious to the 
early Reformers and Puritans, many have no doubt been destroyed by their 
iconoclastic zeal. 

This curious subject is founded on a legend in the life of St. Gregory the 
Great, though there are many others very similar among the miraculous 
tales of the middle ages, intended to bring forward divine authority in favour 
of the doctrine of Transubstantiation. According to the golden legend, 
a widow who provided the hosts for the mass was about to partake of the 
holy Sacrament, but as St. Gregory offered it to her, she smiled in- 
credulously, and upon being asked why, replied that it was impossible 
what she had made with her own hands could become the body of our 
Lord ; whereupon St. Gregory prayed that she might be confirmed in the 
true faith, and anon they saw upon the altar the holy Sacrament in figure of 
“a pyece of fleshe as grete as the 
lytull finger of an honde;” after 
which the woman and the people 
were more firm in the faith. This 
appears to have been the original 
legend, but as it presented a great 
difficulty to the artists in treating it 
literally, they treated it symbolically, 
so as to make it more impressive | 
upon the uneducated minds to whom 
such representations were addressed : 
and in order to do this they substi- - 
tuted for the “ pyece of fleshe” a 
figure of the Saviour standing upon 
the altar, displaying His five wounds, 
and surrounded by the symbols of — 
His Passion ; and in some instances 
inclosed in a sort of aureole, formed 
by the heads of the saints and popes, 
and kings and bishops, who had in 
various ages testified to the doctrine 
of the Real Presence. 

This treatment of the subject is 
very common in illuminated and 
early-printed Service-books of the 
middle ages, where an illustration of 
it is usually given under the date of 
St. Gregory’s Day, March 12. 

The above engraving is from a beautiful fourteenth century MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, and represents the cross, the ladder, the reed and sponge, 
the spear, the pillar and cord, the three dice, the two different kinds of fla- 
gelli, the pincers, the hammer, the thirty pieces of silver, the three nails, 
St. Peter’s sword, the lantern, and the three spice-boxes for embalming. 

There are probably other emblems of the Passion besides those noticed in 
this brief account, and as it is desirable to obtain as complete a list as pos- 
sible, it is hoped that the readers of this article who have notes of other ex- 
amples will kindly correspond with Sytvanus Ursan on the subject. 





The Mass of St. Gregory, 
from a MS. in the Bodleian Library. 
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SIR HENRY HAVELOCK. 


Drep at Lucknow, on the 25th of November last, aged 62, Sir Henry 
Havelock, Bart., K.C.B., a Major-General inthe British army, and ga- 
zetted, on the 18th of December last, to the Colonelcy of the 3rd Foot. 

The death of this illustrious soldier, whose name had become a household 
word in England, whose countrymen regarded him as the saviour of their 
honour and the avenger of their wrongs, the hero of a series of exploits 
which form one of the most glorious episodes that even the history of British 
India contains, has been more deeply felt in every English home than any 
event since the death of Nelson. No record of battles, lost or won, ever 
eclipsed in popular interest the melancholy announcement that General 
Havelock was no more. The achievements of this great and good man 
had entered so deeply into the hearts of his countrymen, that his loss was 
felt like a blow at the pride and strength of the entire nation. In him, 
more than in any other single person, were represented the great qualities 
which have been evoked at the terrible call of the Indian Rebellion, and 
have overcome the danger, to the wonder and admiration of the world. 
The narrative of his brilliant deeds of arms,—unequalled in ancient or 
modern annals,—at the head of an army which never exceeded 2,500 men, 
and which at one period was reduced, by pestilence and the sword, to 700 
combatants, without cavalry, and scarcely any artillery, saving what guns 
were captured from the enemy, his chivalrous daring in action, his fertility 
of resources, his achieving nine great victories in a few weeks, displayed 
every mark of consummate generalship. By him every obstacle was sur- 
mounted with the certainty, and apparent ease, which invariably charac- 
terises a leader endowed with the genius for command. Long marches, 
the burning sun, the presence of an enemy stronger in numbers by ten to 
one, and occupying positions of great natural strength, improved with no 
contemptible skill in fortification,—these, and other hindrances to success, 
were met and vanquished by the gallant Havelock. Like true soldiers 
under a true leader, his troops seemed to know neither danger nor diffi- 
culty. A veteran officer, renowned in arms, before the outbreak of the 
mutiny, able, loyal, devoted, this unconquered chief won for himself un- 
dying fame. In General Havelock, England soon discovered another of 
those splendid heroes who, like the Clives and Wellesleys of old, some- 
times emerge in a day of darkness and peril, and transform a scene of 
heavy disaster or bodeful difficulty into brilliant victory :— 

“ Dark as the mantle of descending night, 
O’er India’s sunny plains a horror fell ; 
And dusky swarms, as from the mouth of hell, 
Smoking with blood, spread like a deadly blight. 
The warrior’s brand flash’d through the horrid gloom, 
And, like a God-sent messenger of doom, 
Fell on the murderous crew with deadly might. 
“ Brave Havetock! thy name shall ever stand 
While soft humanity can breathe a sigh, 
The champion of the innocent and weak ; 
Eavh swelling bosom in thy native land 
Shall bless thy noble deeds, while every eye 
Weeps o’er the sorrows that we cannot speak.” — Spectator. 

Alas! this hero of India’s fierce revolt,—he who first with dauntless 
breast stemmed the torrent that, in its headlong rush, threatened to over- 
throw our sovereignty in Hindostan,—he who, with the aid of British bay- 
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onets, hewed a way for the deliverance of our imprisoned countrymen and 
women, and, in his glorious and triumphant march from Allahabad to 
Cawnpore, and from Cawnpore to Lucknow, now taught the enemy, by a 
long and unbroken succession of victories, what British valour can do,— 
worn out by unceasing toil and constant exposure, has gone to his eternal 
rest ere England, which longed so eagerly to thank and to bless him, 
could tell the noble warrior how she appreciated his services. But to a 
man of Havelock’s stamp, worldly reputation and worldly honours were 
as nothing, compared to the internal conviction that he had performed his 
mission as a soldier and a Christian. 

Sir Henry Havelock was an accomplished scholar and linguist; and the 
vigour and picturesqueness of his despatches are as novel and refreshing 
as his deeds are unparalleled. Sir Henry, and his no less heroic brother, 
the late Lieutenant-Colonel William Havelock, K.H., who fell gloriously 
at the head of his regiment, the 14th Light Dragoons, in their desperate 
but successful charge,—* I never witnessed,” says the veteran Gough, “ so 
brilliant a charge,’—against the Sikh army, November 22, 1848, were 
born at Ford-hall, in the parish of Bishopwearmouth, Durham, in which 
church the two brothers were baptized, on April 13, 1796, which is thus 
entered in the parish register :— 

* William, son of William and Jane Havelock, of Ford, born Jannary 21, 1793. 

“ Henry, son of William and Jane Havelock, of Ford, born April 5, 1795. 

“ Baptized April 13, 1796, (Signed) G.SrzPHENson, Curate.” 


Their father, William Havelock, of Ford-hall, Esq., (son of William 
Havelock, of Sunderland, Esq., who died October 10, 1777,) purchased 
Ingress-park, Kent, in 1800, which in 1813 he sold to Government for 
upwards of £70,000. He married, on August 16, 1787, Jane, daughter 
of John Carter, of Yarm, in the county of York, Esq., by Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Ettrick of High Barnes, Esq. Mr. Havelock’s sister 
married, December 20, 1792, Robert Allan, Esq., father of Robert Henry 
Allan, Esq., of Blackwell-hall, High Sheriff of the county of Durham 
in 1851. 

Henry Havelock was educated at the Charterhouse, where he had 
as his contemporaries—Lord Panmure, Dr. Thirlwall, the Bishop of St. 
David’s, Dr. Waddington, Dean of Durham, the late Archdeacon Hare, 
G. Grote, the historian of Greece, Sir W. Macnaughten, the unfortunate 
envoy to Cabul, Sir W. Norris, late Recorder of Penang, Sir C. Eastlake, 
and Mr. Yates the actor. In 1813, Havelock was entered of the Middle 
Temple, and attended the lectures of Chitty, the eminent special pleader, 
where his most intimate associate was the late Sir Thomas Talfourd, the 
author of “Ion.” His elder brother, William, had distinguished himself 
in the Peninsular war and at Waterloo ; and Henry, yielding to the military 
propensities of his family, was, a month after the battle of Waterloo, ap- 
pointed, by purchase, second lieutenant to the Rifle Brigade (95th), where 
his military training was assisted by Captain, afterwards Sir H. Smith, the 
victor of Aliwal. Havelock served for eight years in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and, having at length exchanged into the 13th Light Infantry, 
embarked for India in 1823. 

In 1824 the first Burmese war broke out, and Havelock was appointed 
Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General, and was present at the actions at Na- 
padee, Patangoh, and Peghan. On the termination of the war, he was as- 
sociated with Captain Lumsden and Dr. Knox, on a mission to the Court 
of Ava, and had an audience of the “ Golden Foot,” when the treaty of 
Yandaboo was signed. In 1827 he published the “History of the Ava 
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Campaigns,’’—remarkable for the freedom of its comments on the transac- 
tions of the war. In that year he was appointed Adjutant of the military 
depot formed at Chinsurah, by Lord Combermere. The Chinsurah esta- 
blishment was soon after broken up, and Havelock returned to his regi- 
ment. He subsequently visited Calcutta, and having passed in the lan- 
guages at the College, was appointed Adjutant to his corps, by Lord W. 
Bentinck. The corps were then under the command of Colonel, afterwards 
Sir R.Sale. In 1843 Havelock was promoted to a company, after having 
served twenty-three years as a subaltern. An army was now collected for 
the invasion of Affghanistan, and Havelock accompanied it on the staff of 
Sir Willoughby Cotton. He went through the first Affghan campaign, 
was present at the storming of Ghuznee and the occupation of Cabul, and then 
returned to India with Sir Willoughby Cotton. Having obtained leave to 
visit the Presidency, he prepared a masterly “Narrative of the Affghan 
Campaign,” which was soon after printed in London. He returned to the 
Punjaub in charge of a detachment, and was placed on the staff of General 
Elphinstone as Persian interpreter. 

The Eastern Ghilzies having risen and blockaded Cabul, Havelock was 
sent to join Sir R. Sale, then marching back to India, and was present at 
the forcing of Khoord Cabul pass, at the action of Tezeen, and all the 
other engagements of that force, till it reached Jellalabad. In conjunction 
with his friends, Major Macgregor and Captain Broadfoot, he had the 
chief direction, under Sale, of the memorable defence of that place, of 
which he wrote-all the despatches, which were afterwards so highly com- 
mended by SirG. Murray. In the final attack on Mahomed Akbar, in 
April, 1842, which obliged that chief to raise the siege, Havelock com- 
manded the right column, and defeated him before the other columns could 
come up. For this he was promoted to a Brevet Majority, and was made 
Companion of the Bath. He was then nominated Persian interpreter to 
General Pollock, and was present at the action of Mamoo Keil, and the 
second engagement at Tezeen. He then proceeded with Sir John M’Cas- 
kill’s force into the Kohistan, and had an important share in the brilliant 
affair at Istaliff. The next year he was promoted toa Regimental Ma- 
jority, and nominated Persian interpreter to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir 
Henry, afterwards Viscount, Gough. 

At the close of 1843 he accompanied the army at Gwalior, and was en- 
gaged in the battle of Maharajpore. In 1844 he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, by brevet. In 1845 he proceeded with the 
army to meet the invasion of the Sikhs, and was actively engaged in the 
battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, and Sobraon. At Moodkee he had two 
horses shot under him; at Sobraon a third horse was smitten down by a 
cannon-shot, which passed through his saddle-cloth. On the conclusion of 
the Sutlej campaign he was appointed Deputy-Adjutant-General of the 
Queen’s troops at Bombay. The second Sikh war now broke out, and his 
own regiment, the 53rd, having been ordered into the field, he quitted his 
staff employment at Bombay, in order to join it, and proceeded as far as 
Indore, when his further progress was countermanded, and he returned to 
his post. Twenty-five years of incessant and laborious service now began 
to tell on his constitution, and his medical advisers, in 1849, sent him to 
Europe for two years, for the restoration of his health. He returned to 
Bombay in 1851, and was soon after made Brevet-Colonel, and appointed, 
through the kindness of Lord Hardinge—by whose side he had fought in 
the three battles of the Sutlej—Quarter-Master-General, and the Adjutant- 
General of Queen’s troops in India. On the despatch of the expedition to 
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Persia, he was appointed to the second division, and commanded the troops 
at Mohammerah—the glory of which action was, however, reserved for the 
naval force. On the conclusion of the peace he returned to Bombay, and 
embarked in the “ Erin’ for Calcutta, in which vessel he was wrecked on 
the 5th of June last, off the coast of Ceylon. Five days after he obtained 
a passage in the “ Fire-Queen,” and on reaching Calcutta, was immediately 
sent up to Allahabad as Brigadier-General, to command the moveable 
column, with which, in nine pitched battles, he defeated the Mahratta fiend, 
Nana Sahib, taking about 100 pieces of ordnance, recapturing Cawnpore, 
and, after a desperate struggle against an immensely superior force, saving 
Lucknow and its women, children, and brave defenders from the maddening 
horrors enacted at Cawnpore. It is singular, that in all these engagements— 
in Burmah, in Affghanistan, at Gwalior, in the Sutlej campaign, and in 
Persia, though generally exposed to the hottest fire, and in the thickest of 
the fight, and though he had had fowr horses shot under him, he was never 
wounded. He married, February 9, 1829, Hannah Shepherd, daughter 
of the late Rev. Joshua Marshman, D.D., of Serampore, (father of John 
Marshman, Esq., who was a candidate for the representation of Ipswich in 
March, 1857,) and had issue, surviving him—1, Henry Marshman, (now 
Sir Henry Marshman Havelock, Bart.), born, August 6, 1830, a major in 
the 18th Royal Irish, Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General to his late father, 
with whom he shared the dangers and glory of his memorable campaign, 
and on whom the decoration of the * Victoria Cross’ has been conferred. He 
had a horse shot under him in one of these engagements, and was severely 
wounded in the stern fight where fell the gallant Neill, and where 
sixty-three other officers were killed and wounded, before the blood-stained 
walls of Lucknow, on the 25th of September last; 2. Joshua, born De- 
cember 11, 1831, Assistant-Commissioner, under Sir John Lawrence, 
G.C.B., in the Punjaub; 3. George Broadfoot, born June 5, 1847, and 
two daughters, Honoria, and Hannah Jane. 

Of the band of gallant -brothers, Sir Henry’s youngest brother, Charles 
Frederick Havelock, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the British army, and Major- 
General, or Leeva-Pacha, in the imperial Ottoman army, with the order of 
Medjidie, alone survives. This gallant officer, who has achieved much 
military fame, especially as a leader of cavalry, was born at Ingress-park, 
October 16, 1803, entered a Cornet in the 16th Lancers, in 1821, and 
went with his regiment the next year to India. His career there was 
long and glorious, literally engaged in every Indian battle, from the capture 
of Bhurtpore to the victory of Goojerat. He has medals or clasps for each 
engagement; he has them for Bhurtpore, Ghuznee, Tezeen, Cabul, Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah, Sobraon, and Goojerat. He was severely wounded at Fe- 
rozeshah 4, 

* He became a Lieutenant-Colonel in 1854, when he joined the Irregular Osmanli 
Cavalry, and served as its Brigadier-General till the peace with Russia, in 1856. 
General Charles Havelock married, May 14, 1833, Mary, second daughter of James 
Wemyss, Esq., of the Bengal Service, and has issue. As Sir Henry Havelock died on 
the 25th of November, 1857, and the baronetcy was conferred on the 26th, just one day 
too late, it was questionable whether the baronetcy did not formally fall to the ground, 
The Queen has, therefore, been pleased [‘‘ Gazette,” January 19, 1858] to grant the dig- 
nity of a baronet to Henry Marshman Havelock, eldest son of the late Major-General 
Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B., with remainder, in default of issue, to the heirs male of 
his father, the said Major-General Havelock. ‘The Queen has also been pleased to or- 
dain that Hannah Shepherd Havelock, the widow of the said Major-General Havelock, 
enjoy the same style and precedence to which she would have been entitled had her 
said husband survived. 











ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA*. 


Mr. ATKINSON is an artist, and the journey of which this volume is the 
record was undertaken for the purposes of art. It formed no part of Mr. 
Atkinson’s original intention to publish an account of his travels, and the 
journals from which his present work is compiled were kept merely for his 
own convenience. This may, in some degree, account for certain pecu- 
liarities in his chronicle, which very much interfere with its interest and 
value. The kind of notes which serve very well to refresh a traveller's 
own memory from day to day, afford very insufficient guidance to the un- 
travelled reader. No doubt, if Mr. Atkinson had written his diaries with a 
view to the enlightenment of the public, he would have paid more attention 
to their chronological arrangement and general precision. He appears to 
have quarrelled with old Father Time, and well-nigh cuts his acquaintance, 
only just acknowledging him when he is absolutely obliged, and never 
stopping to speak. The innocent reader very much suffers from this cool- 
ness. Not once in the whole book has the author given the date of the 
year. The title of the work informs us, to be sure, that the journey occu- 
pied seven years,—a fact, by the way, we should not have suspected but 
for this advertisement,—but when these seven years occurred, whether in 
the last century or in the present, we are left to conjecture. Now and 
then Mr. Atkinson condescends to mention the month in which any inci- 
dent happened, but this is very seldom. His usual custom is to leave this 
also to the reader’s sagacity. This, however, is not of so much consequence, 
as the latter is able to discover it with tolerable accuracy by a process of 
deductive reasoning from the date furnished by Mr. Atkinson’s copious 
descriptions of the phenomena of nature. 

In describing the course of his travels Mr. Atkinson is much less 
obscure, but even in this respect he must stand convicted of considerable 
vagueness ;—a fault which we the more regret, as much of the country 
through which he travelled must have been singularly interesting in itself, 
independently of the interest naturally excited about it in consequence of its 
being so thoroughly new to Europeans. Mr. Atkinson, however, has 
fortunately a good map appended to his volume; and with the help of this 
and his narrative together, we shall hope to give our readers some idea of 
his route. 

Starting from Moscow upon a certain 6th of March, (year unknown, ) our 
traveller proceeded to Ekaterineburg, at the foot of the eastern declivity of 
the Oural, and the centre of the mining operations of that district. After 
remaining in the town three weeks, and being well entertained by its hos- 
pitable inhabitants, he set off on his excursions on the Tchoussowaia. Out- 
kinskoi-pristan, on this river, is the port where most of the boats are built 
to transport the produce of the Oural mines to its various destinations. 
Mr. Atkinson witnessed the launching of some of these vessels. They are 
flat-bottomed barges, about 125 feet long and 25 feet broad, and carry 
about 9,000 or 10,000 groods. They are entirely put together with wooden 
pins; and the deck is separate from the rest of the vessel,—a mode of con- 
struction adopted as a provision for the accidents which so frequently befall 





* “Oriental and Western Siberia: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations and Ad- 
ventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of Central 
Asia. By Thomas Witlam Atkinson.” (London: Hurst and Blackett.) 
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them in this country of rocks and storms, In case of the craft being 
dashed to pieces, the loose deck floats, and forms a raft for the crew. 

The scenery upon the banks of the Tchoussowaia is, as Mr. Atkinson 
describes it, and has depicted it in his illustrations, in many places very 
curious, the rocks exhibiting all kinds of fantastic shapes. In some parts the 
strata had been forced into a vertical position; and in others, turned up and 
curved: again, some of the cliffs had assumed the forms of ancient ruins; 
and in others, deep caverns were visible ; whilst from all the fissures sprung 
small pines and larches. Perhaps the most interesting spot upon the river, 
however, is a little cross which marks the birthplace of Nikite Demidoff, 
the great-grandfather of the present Prince Demidoff, and the “‘ great fa- 
ther” of the mining works of the Oural. The little monument stands upon a 


DEMIDOFFS BIRTHPLACE, 


small space of level ground at the entrance of a narrow gorge. The above 
is Mr. Atkinson’s sketch of the place, and is the last sketch he has given 
us from the Tchoussowaia. He now re-crossed the Oural, and began his 
wanderings upon their Asiatic side. His first expedition was to the 
summit of the Katchkanar. The ascent was not accomplished without 
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considerable difficulty and danger ; in fact, grand as the prospect was from 
the summit, we should, for our own parts, deem a sight of it rather a dear- 
bought gratification. But Mr. Atkinson, being an artist, thought differ- 
ently, and achieved the ascent of one of the very highest pinnacles, where 
he sat to write a letter. Having thus satisfied his ambition, he descended 
the mountain and turned his steps back to Nijne Toura, a 'Tavod belonging 
to the Crown, at which he had.been staying. Here he was completely 
weather-bound for two days; but on the third was enabled to proceed to 
Kooskwinskoi, in the vicinity of which he remained for some days engaged 
in sketching; amongst other localities, taking sketches from the Seene 
Gora, or Blue Mountain. ‘Then, again, he crossed the Oural to visit one 
of the Demidoff ‘Tavods on the western side; and having performed his 
visit, crossed back once more into Asia, proceeding to inspect the works 
of Tagilsk Tavod—the principal Tavod of the Demidoffs—a large and 
handsome town, containing a population of some five-and-twenty thousand, 
and having a fine road stretching back from it quite over the Oural moun- 
tains to Outkinska— Demidoff-pristan, on the Tchoussowaia. From Tagilsk 
our traveller advanced to T’chernoistotchinsk, where he seems to have 
passed a few days very agreeably with pic-nics and sketching amongst the 
mountains. Leaving T’chernoistotchinsk, his next halting-place was Ne- 
viansk. Neviansk is one of the oldest Tavods in the Oural. It was 
built under the direction of Nikite Demidoff; and its castle was for a 
long time the family residence. This building is now devoted to the ac- 
commodation of travellers, who are boarded and lodged there free of all 
charge. It is still a handsome mansion, and the decorations and furniture 
of the interior bear evidence of its former splendour. Mr. Atkinson took 
up his abode within its walls, and declares that the entertainment provided 
was of a first-class character. Close beside this convenient hostel stands a 
curious leaning tower, of which Mr. Atkinson presents us with a graceful 
sketch. It is made of brick, and had at one time a subterraneous passage 
leading to it, which is now closed up. It was suspected that the Demidoffs 
were wont to conceal here fugitives who had made their escape from 
Tobolsk and other places, and to employ them in the mines. 

Mr. Atkinson now directed his steps to the south Oural, extending his 
journey as far as Maias, and visiting, during his progress, Mount Sugomac, 
the mineral mines of Zlataoust, the gold district of Zarevo-Alexandroffsky, 
and various other localities of more or less interest. This tour being com- 
pleted, he returned to Ekaterineburg, to commence his more important 
travels. It was not without a sigh, he tells us, that he left the boundary of 
Europe behind him, and pushed onwards into Siberia. 

The road was at first very uninteresting, and as Mr. Atkinson had con- 
sequently no temptation to linger, he got over the earlier stages of his 
journey very briskly. Near Iloutrovsky he encountered a company of 
ninety-seven convicts, wending their weary way into Eastern Siberia. 
. Similar gangs leave Ekaterineburg every Monday morning. They travel 
two days and rest one; and at each post-station there are buildings for 
their accommodation. Apropos of these post-stations in Siberia, Mr. At- 
kinson comments upon their general superiority to those on the opposite 
side of the Oural. ‘T’hey are for the most part, he testifies, clean and neat ; 
and the horses and drivers they furnish are quite unexceptionable. 

On reaching Barabinsky Steppe, the hitherto monotonous aspect of the 
country changed. Gently sloping hills rose up, crowned with vigorous 
trees, and encircling plains gay with bright varieties of geranium, carnation, 
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peony, and crocus; whilst the surfaces of the numerous lakes by the road- 
side were strewn with white and yellow lilies ;—the scenery altogether 
being such as was ‘‘ mightily” grateful to the sight of our artist-traveller. 
Farther on, however, the country again became flat and swampy ; and it 
was after having had more than one narrow escape of being sunk, carriage 
and horses and all, in the morasses, that Mr. Atkinson at last reached Bar- 
naoul, the chief town of the mining district of the Altai. Here he was 
politely received by the mining authorities, from whom he obtained letters 
to some of the officers in the Altai, and also—what was perhaps of more 
advantage—a Cossack guide to accompany him into this intricate mountain 
region. As he would stop at Barnaoul again on his way back from the 
mountains, he did not care at present to spend more time there than was 
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positively necessary ; and so, having secured this assistance, he hastened 
forward with what speed he might. His course was now to the south ; 
and on the second day after his departure from Barnaoul, he caught a 
glimpse of the Altai range, dimly visible through a veil of mist. This was 
a prospect to whet his impatience; but unfortunately his progress was 
retarded just at this moment by a fit of illness, which detained him for eight 
days at Zmeinogorsk, the richest silver mine in the Emperor’s dominions. 
As soon as he was recovered he resumed his journey; proceeding from 
Zmeinogorsk to Oubinskoi, and thence to Riddersk, where he reinforced 
his escort,—his party in its augmented state consisting of fifteen men and 
twenty horses. The next resting-place beyond Riddersk was a pretty 
primitive little village in the mountains, called Popperetchnia. Here he re- 
mained a day or two, to take some views. After passing Popperetchnia, the 
ascent became steep ; but the scenery was beautiful and imposing. Cedars, 
in comparison with which those of the Oural were insignificant, grew in 
dense forests, whilst above their heads towered the picturesque crags of 
the mountains, with plants and flowers hanging from their crevices. In 
a rocky gorge overlooking a tremendous chasm, high up in the moun- 
tains, Mr. Atkinson performed a somewhat frightful feat. Taking his 
watch out of his pocket, it slipped from his hand and fell over the precipice, 
catching, however, on a bush some yards below the brink. The place where 
it caught was not within arm’s length, and both Mr. Atkinson and his 
attendants were puzzled to know what to do, At length the former hit 
upon the following alarming expedient :—He took the reins of his com- 
panions’ horses and joined them firmly together, then he fastened one end 
of the thong round his own waist, and giving the other into the hands of 
the men, ordered them to let him down to the place where the watch hung. 
The sides of the precipice were almost perpendicular ; and his sole chance 
was in the strength of the thong and the steadiness of the hands which 
held it. Happily both proved equal to the emergency, and the watch was 
rescued without any accident. But this was not Mr. Atkinson’s last hair- 
breadth risk amongst the precipices of this dangerous region. He had set 
off, on one occasion during his journey, with the intention of sketching from 
the summit of the Cholsoun ; but the fog enveloping the peaks of the moun- 
tain was so dense that he was compelled to pause in his ascent. He waited, 
watching very anxiously for the view to clear; and at length he fancied 
the fog shewed symptoms of a disposition to dissolve. He now rode on, 
but had not mounted much higher in the mountain before he found him- 
self fairly wrapped about in the vapour, which instead of melting seemed to 
grow thicker and thicker. Still he went some distance further, riding on 
slowly for nearly an hour in complete obscurity. Finding this kind of pro- 
gress, however, rather disagreeable, he at last got off his horse and sat 
down. Presently one of the men accompanying him exclaimed that he 
could hear the splashing of a waterfall. This sound induced Mr. Atkin- 
son to suspect that they were not far from some chasm. He made no 
attempt to continue his route for the present; and when the fog ultimately 
rolled away, he discovered that his party had, indeed, in the darkness, been 
riding along the brink of a terrific precipice. 

But fresh snow fallen upon the peaks of the Cholsoun, and the increased 
keenness of the morning frosts, gave notice to our traveller that the cold 
season was advancing; and he wisely resolved no longer to delay his descent 
into a lower region. He accordingly started at once for Zirianovsky-Zavod. 
In this village he remained several days. He then pushed on to the Cos- 
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sack fort of Great Narym, and after making some sketches, and examining 
the curious written rocks in its vicinity, he hastened to Werchnayan-pristan, 
whence, it had been arranged, he was to descend the Irtisch river to Oust- 
Kamenogorsk. At Werchnayan a boat had been prepared for his voyage, 
but so wretched a one that he very much hesitated to trust his person and 
property to it. However, he was over-persuaded to waive his objections 
and embark ; but the craft was scarcely afloat before she became a wreck, 
exposing both her freight and passengers to imminent peril. This accident 
caused Mr. Atkinson great vexation; but he finally obtained a good strong 
boat, and resumed his course. For the first day or two the weather was 
frightfully tempestuous ; but he arrived at Oust- Kamenogorsk in safety. 

It was one of our traveller’s objects in coming to Oust-Kamenogorsk to 
make an excursion thence to Nor-Zaisan, a lake on the Kirghis Steppe. 
He paid the visit, and was disappointed with it; but he had opportunities 
of interesting observation presented to him before his return to Oust-Ka- 
menogorsk which much more than compensated him for this disappointment. 
It was now that he first made the acquaintance of the Kirghis. We shall 
extract some passages from his description of the aoul of a wealthy chief 
amongst these people. The habitation—yourt—of the chief himself 


“was formed of willow trellis-work, put together with untanned strips of skin, made 
into compartments which fold up. It was a circle of thirty-four feet in diameter, five 
feet high to the springing of the dome, and twelve feet in the centre. This dome is 
formed of bent rods of willow, one and a quarter inch diameter, put into the mortice- 
holes of a ring about four feet across, which secures the top of the dome, admits light, 
and lets out the smoke. The lower ends of the willow-rods are tied with leathern 
thongs to the top of the trellis-work at the sides, which renders it quite strong and 
secure. The whole is then covered with large sheets of votlock made of wool and 
camel’s hair, fitting close, making it water-tight and warm. A small aperture in the 
trellis-work forms a doorway, over which a piece of voilock hangs down and closes it ; 
but in the daytime this is rolled up and secured on the top of the yourt. 

The furniture and fittings of these dwellings are exceedingly simple: the fire being 
made on the ground in the centre of the yourt, directly opposite the door voilocks are 
spread ; on these stand sundry boxes which contain the different articles of clothing, 
pieces of Chinese silk, tea, dried fruits, ambas of silver [small squares about two-and- 
a-half inches long, one inch and a half wide, and about three-tenths of an inch thick ]. 
Some of the Kirghis possess large quantities of these ambas, which are carefully hoarded 
up. Above these boxes are bales of Bokharian and Persian carpets, some of great beauty 
and value. In another part of the yourt is the large leathern Zoumés sack, completely 
covered up with voilock, to keep it warm and aid the fermentation.” 


The koumis, be it noted, is the favourite drink of the Kirghis, unless, 
perhaps, as Mr. Atkinson seems to insinuate is the case, they have a latent 
preference for rum. The following gives a vivid idea of the scene presented 
at the aowl in the early morning : — 


“T had left the yourt and looked around in every direction, but beheld only a mass 
of living animals . . . ‘Lhe noise at first was almost intolerable,—there was the 
sharp cry of the camels, the neighing of the horses, the bellowing of the bulls, the 
bleating of the sheep and goats, the barking of the dogs, and the shouting of the men, 
—a very Babel. I counted one hundred and six camels, including their young; there 
were more than two thousand horses, one thousand oxen and cows, and six thousand 
sheep and goats.” 


These herds and flocks, however, were fated to sustain some diminution 
during Mr. Atkinson’s sojourn in Mahomed’s aoul. The second night 
of his stay a band of robbers made a descent upon the settlement, and, in 
spite of the valiant resistance offered by the patriarch’s followers, carried 
off a hundred animals. These incursions are by no means rare. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCIV. Aa 
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Returning to Oust-Kamenogorsk, Mr. Atkinson remained there a short 
space, and then travelled back to Barnaoul, where he intended to take up 
his residence for a considerable time. Barnaoul, as we have mentioned, is 
the centre for the administration of the mines of the Altai. During the 
entire month of May in each year,a Board meet there daily to make 
arrangements respecting mining affairs. Every year, too, parties of young 
officers are dispatched thence upon exploring expeditions into the moun- 
tains, to examine what spots are likely to pay for working. Most of the 
gold of the Altai is smelted at Barnaoul and formed into bars, in which 
state it is transported to St. Petersburg. The town possesses a good 
laboratory and a good museum. The market is also excellent, and pro- 
visions much cheaper than in the more eastern districts of Siberia. Mr. 
Atkinson gives us a list of prices :—36 lbs. of white flour can be had for 
3s. 4d.; the same weight of beef costs from 2s. to 3s. 2d.; grouse are 
only 6d. a-pair; and fresh eggs Is. a-hundred. ‘This certainly appears 
very cheap, until we consider that the average wages of first-class 
workmen in this country do not exceed 3s. 8d. a-month and their black 
bread. 

Mr. Atkinson continued in Barnaoul, as we gather, about a year and 
a-half. It was on one 15th of June that he set off from this town to 
accompany the director on his tour of inspection to the mines of the Altai. 
This tour introduced him to many a new and beautiful scene,—amongst 
other places to the lovely Golden Lake, of which he has given us an ex- 
quisite sketch,—but our time will not permit us to delineate its course. 
His next expedition was to the Bielouka, to visit the source of the river 
Katounaia, and, if possible, to ascend to the summit of the mountain, the 
giant of the Altai. Between this expedition and the one to the mines of 
the Altai there appears, however, to have elapsed a considerable interval 
of which we are not favoured with any account. Neither are we told at 
what time our traveller started for the Katounaia, but we infer that the 
season was autumn. 

One of the early stations in his journey was Kolyvan. Then his route 
lay over a hilly country to the Kabagan Steppe, where there are many 
Kalmuck aouls. At one of these aouls, Mr. Atkinson witnessed the cere- 
mony of offering a sacrifice, which he thus describes :-— 


“ A ram was led up by the owner, who wished for a large increase to his herds and 
flocks. It was handed to an assistant of the priest, who killed it in the usual manner. 
His superior stood near looking to the east, and began chanting a prayer, and beating 
on his large tambour ne to rouse up his god, and then made his request for multitudes 
of sheep and cattle. The ram was being flayed, and when the operation was completed, 
the skin was put on a pole,...... raised above the framework, and placed with its 
head to the east. The tambourine thundered forth its sound, and the performer con- 
tinued his wild chant. The flesh was cooked in the large caldron, and the tribe held 
a great festival.” 


All the steppes about this neighbourhood are inhabited by Kalmucks. 
Mr. Atkinson says of these tribes, “ Some of the men are fine fellows, and 
perfect Nimrods; they live by the chase, spending months in the moun- 
tains quite alone; and he adds, “I ever found these hunters faithful, 
honest, and brave.”’ . 

At Ouemonia Lake, the last village in the Altai, Mr. Atkinson made the 
last preparations for completing his somewhat hazardous expedition to the 
Bielouka. He remained at Ouemonia two days, and then, with two Rus- 
sians and six Kalmucks furnished from that village, departed on his way. 
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It was no easy way; we can assure our readers of this, although we cannot 
give the catalogue of its adventures. Many a difficulty had to be over- 
come, many a hardship to be endured, and many a danger to be faced, before 
our traveller at last reached the spot where, from beneath a glacier of the 
Bielouka, the Katounaia gushes forth. ‘‘ So far,’”’ ejaculates Mr. Atkinson 
complacently at this juncture, “‘ one object of my journey was gained.” But 
to gain the summit of the Bielouka was another thing. Hundreds of feet 
above him, as he paused to watch the little torrent of the Katounaia, did the 
monarch mountain raise its rugged crags, as if to defy his efforts. However, 
he was not easily to be balked of a purpose ; and moreover, he seems to have 
had a love of climbing for itself. He determined to make the trial. Upa 
fearful-looking ravine he started, scrambling over huge fragments of rock and 
ice, and at last reached a series of shelving rocks. These he scaled, and 
then arrived at the plateau of frozen snow, upon which are reared the two 
great peaks of the mountain. Having achieved this much, he wisely re- 
solved to rest content: the attempt to ascend either of the two peaks 
would have been preposterous. In the position he had attained, he could 
overlook every summit of the Altai, and an immense extent of country :— 

“To the west,” he says, “the vast Steppes of the Kirghis stretched till lost in hazy 
distance. To the south were some high peaks, and many ridges descending towards 
the Steppes on the east of Nor-Zaisan, and to the desert of Gobi. Several lakes 
were visible in the mountains and on the d'stant Steppes. Innumerable rivers were 
winding their courses in the deep valleys, like a network of silver threads. It was a 


splendid vista,” he concludes,—“ so many snowy peaks starting up from the purple 
ridges and green valleys around them.” 


Mr. Atkinson was now to commence his travels in Mongolia and Chinese 
Tartary,—travels extending into regions where, it is probable, his is the 
first European foot that has ever trod. His route was a curiously winding 
one. It embraced points widely dislocated—as Zabata-Nor and the Tarbo- 
gatai, and Shan-ghin-dalai and the Alaton. He began his journey a little 
to the east of the river Narym, and then crossed the Kourt Choum moun- 
tains towards the Great Altai, or rather towards the numerous spurs of the 
Altai which run down to the desert of Oulankoum, for the great Altai 
chain, our traveller assures us, exists only in the imagination of map- 
makers. Crossing some of these spurs of the Altai, he ascended into the 
heights of the Tangnou to visit Zabata-Nor. The lake lies in a plateau, 
and is surrounded on all sides by granite peaks. From this spot, eleven 
days’ travelling brought Mr. Atkinson and his party to the head of the 
Tess, and in eight more days they arrived at Shan-ghin-dalai, a beautiful 
lake upon the shores of which they encamped for two days. During the 
whole of the journey from Zabata-Nor, they had been in the daily expec- 
tation of meeting with Kalkas, but had seen none. It was not until the 
sixth day after they had left Shan-ghin-dalai, that they fell in with any of 
these people. They then came upon an aoul, pleasantly situated in the midst 
of pastures. The Kaikas received them well, and after tarrying a short 
time, and obtaining men and horses from the chief, they proceeded. The 
hospitalities of another aoul helped them on their journey from this point 
to the Oubsa Lake. This lake is more than a hundred versts in length, 
and more than thirty in width; but its situation is not very picturesque: 
Oulungour Lake, which Mr. Atkinson visited some distance farther on his 
way, presents many more attractions to the artist; and Mr. Atkinson did 
not neglect to bring away a memorial of its beauty. 

On the Steppes of Chinese Tartary, Mr. Atkinson again encountered the 
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Kirghis; but some of the Kirghis of these neighbourhoods do not bear a 
very excellent character for honesty. In fact, one of the chiefs at whose 
aoul Mr. Atkinson had been entertained, afterwards waylaid him and would 
have plundered him, if his designs had not been discovered and rendered of 
none effect. We have no time to tell the clever subterfuge by which Mr. 
Atkinson eluded the robber; nor to describe any of the adventures which 
our traveller met with in these regions,—his dear-hunting and boar-hunting 
experiences and other fortunes, good or ill. For these things, which Mr. 
Atkinson relates with great zest and animation, we must refer our readers 
to his book itself. 

All through his journey, our traveller had been dreaming of the Syan- 
shan,—the Thian-chan of our maps, and the most elevated mountain-range 
of Central Asia,—and the sight of the grand chain, when he at last ob- 
tained a sight of it, did not disappoint him. ‘ The lower range of the 
Syan-shan” he says, “is exceedingly picturesque ; jagged peaks stand out 
in bold relief against the snowy masses which tower up from eight to ten 
thousand feet above them.” Highest of all these ‘“‘ snowy masses” rises 
the Bogda Odla, in its sublime grandeur, hiding, as the native saying is, 
“both the sun and the moon.” 

After passing Tchin-si, Mr, Atkinson’s course was for a long distance 
nearly parallel with these mountains, until he diverged in a north-westerly 
direction to Kessilback. Having sketched the lake and visited the Tchornie 
Irtisch river, he next turned his face towards the Tarbogatai. In a valley 
of these mountains he met with an interesting antiquity,—a large barrow, 
some hundred and fifty feet high, with a tomb of a Kirghis sultan upon its 
summit. The valley in which this tumulus is raised is in itself curious, the 
rocks around being of extraordinarily glowing shades of colour—some deep 
red jasper, and one a vivid crimson. Mr. Atkinson spent a night in this 
valley, and then set out for the Alakool lake, which he reached in three or 
four days. Into this lake eight rivers empty themselves. It is about sixty 
versts in length, and twenty-five in width, and has a small rocky island 
rising from its centre. Respecting this island, Mr. Atkinson takes occa- 
sion to controvert a statement made by Baron Humboldt. Our author 
says,— 

* Baron Humboldt has stated that a volcano exists on an island in the Alakool,—so 
the Baron had been informed by Tartar merchants who cross the Steppe with cara- 
vans.” —* But,” he continues, “no volcano has ever been in action in this region: the 
one nearest to this place is that shewn on my map in the Gobi desert, and Peshan in 
the Syan-shan. In all my wanderings in the Karaton, Alaton, and Acton, I did not 
discover one crater.” 


Mr. Atkinson now approached the Alaton. His wanderings in these 
mountains and the adjacent ones occupied a hundred and twenty-three 
days. On one of the first ridges of the Alaton he discovered another 
tumulus, reported to be the resting-place of a just and mighty Kalmuck 
chief. To the south of this tomb stretches a table-land, from which rise 
the higher summits of the mountains. On gaining some of these higher 
summits, Mr. Atkinson found the colours of the rocks, like those of the 
Tarbogatai, singularly beautiful: some were of deep red porphyry shading 
into brown, and flecked and veined with white ; and others were of slate 
and jasper. Mr. Atkinson has given us some exquisite coloured drawings 
from the rocks of the Alaton, as well as from those of the Acton, and other 
neighbouring mountains, to which he made pilgrimages; indeed, the part 
of his volume which is devoted to these mountain-travels is altogether 
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richer in illustrations than the other parts of the work; and these illustra- 
tions give a better idea than any descriptions of the peculiar character of 
the scenery of these regions. Anything more grand than this scenery is, 
it would be difficult to conceive. Well can we believe the assertion with 
which our artist closes his account of these mountains,—that in spite of the 
inconvenience, and hardship, and danger which he had experienced whilst 
amongst them, he could not take his farewell look at their purple summits 
and snowy peaks without poignant regret. 

Our author’s adventures in the Alaton concluded his travels in Chinese 
Tartary. From the eastern end of these mountains, he proceeded to Semi- 
polatinsk. His next journey was entirely across Siberia to Irkoulsk. To 
this last journey we would gladly have given some time,—especially we 
should have liked to follow the traveller in his voyage upon the Baikal, but 
we have lingered so long over the earlier portions of his volume, that we 
must give up the idea. The beautiful illustrations of the volume will make 
it an invaluable acquisition for the drawing-room table; and although it 
is occasionally deficient as a connected narrative, separate portions of it are 
undoubtedly good. In many of his verbal pictures, as in all his pencil 
ones, Mr. Atkinson shews himself an artist; and his manner of relating his 
adventures, generally, is lively and pleasant. 





PUBLICATION OF THE EARLY NATIONAL POETRY 
OF FRANCE. 


Since M. Guizot gave its character to the Ministry of Public Instruction 
in France, after the Revolution of 1830, the French Government has been 
in advance of all the other governments of Europe in the zeal with which 
it has carried out the publication of the monuments of the national history 
and literature during the middle ages. It has just displayed this feeling 
in a manner which will be appreciated by all literary antiquaries. It is 
scarcely necessary for us to inform our readers that the earliest national 
literature of France which we know, and probably the most interesting 
portion of the literature of our neighbours during the middle ages, is that 
vast cycle of metrical romances, formed on the legends of the Carlovin- 
gian period, and composed during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
which are known as the Chansons de Geste. We know that the proposal 
to publish the whole body of these romances, infinitely valuable for illus- 
trating the manners, customs, and sentiments of the middle ages, besides 
their interest in other points of view, was brought under the consideration 
of the Minister of Public Instruction more than once during the reign of 
Louis Philippe, but the extent of it appears to have been a subject of dread. 
During the late republican era the historical publications of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction were neglected, but with the empire they have been 
resumed with new vigour, and a décret impérial of the 12th of February, 
1856, decided that the publication of the Chansons de Geste should be 
carried into effect without delay. Since that date the plan of their publica- 
tion has been under consideration, and the Minister has decided that these 
poems shall not be given to us in clumsy quarto volumes, like those which 
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had formerly issued from the French Commission historique, but in a form 
which should be more convenient to those who were most likely to use 
them. Meanwhile, a very enterprising and very intelligent publisher of 
Paris, M. P. Jannet, had gained the attention and favour of the public by 
a collection of editions of the monuments of the older French literature, 
under the title of the Bibliothéque Elzevirienne, as remarkable for the 
taste with which it is “ got up,” as by the careful accuracy of its texts, and 
by the value of its introductions and illustrative notes. The Minister of 
Public Instruction, by an arrété of the 12th of December, 1857, has de- 
cided that the series of Chansons de Geste shall be published by M. Jannet, 
under the direction of the Minister, and that it shall form forty thick 
volumes, in a form uniform with the Bibliothéque Elzevirienne, (generally 
containing about 15,000 lines each,) to be sold to the public at the low 
price of 5 francs (4 shillings) each. A committee for the direction of this 
undertaking, under the Minister of Public Instruction, consists of the follow- 
ing gentlemen, known more or less for their attainments in this branch of 
literature :— 


M. Gustave Rouland, Secretary of the Minister, President of the Committee. 
M. Servaux, the Chef du Bureau of Historical Works, Secretary. 

The Marquis de la Grange. 

M. F. Guessard, Professor in the Ecole des Chartes. 

M. Francis Wey, Inspector-general of the Provincial Archives of France. 

M. Henri Michelant, of the Imperial Library. 


To M. Guessard, as delegate of the committee, is entrusted the whole 
surveillance of the publication of this collection, each separate branch of 
which will be edited by a scholar of well-known learning and ability. Four 
volumes are already in the press, to contain respectively,— 


The first, Doon de Mayence, edited by M. Alfred Schweigheuser. 

The second, Gaufrey, edited by M. Chabaille. 

The third, Gui de Bourgogne, edited by MM. Guessard and Michelant ; and Ofinel, 
by the same editor. 

The fourth, Aspremont, edited by M. Guessard. 


Among the volumes which will follow immediately, and are, in fact, already 
in course of preparation, are,— 


La Bataille @ Aleschans, and two other branches of the romance of Guillawne 
d’ Orange, to be edited by M. Anatole de Montaiglon. 

Fierabras, to be edited by M. Kreber. 

Doon de la Roche, edited by Dr. Ch. Sachs. 

Renaud de Moutauban, known in its more debased form as the Quatre fils Aymon, 
edited by M. A. Pey. 

La Prise de Pampelune, and the only fragment which remains of Floovant, edited 
by M. Michelant. 

Macaire, edited by M. Guessard. 

= de Nanteuil and Vivien ? Amachour de Monbrant, edited by M. Alfred Schweig- 

eeuser. 


Two volumes out of the forty will be devoted to a complete bibliogra- 
phical and descriptive catalogue of the medieval romances of chivalry, with 
a list of all the existing manuscripts of each; and it is proposed by the 
publisher to print separately a Glossary to the whole series, which will form 


a complete dictionary of the French language as it existed during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


December 17. Epwarp Hawkins, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The Rev. Tomas Hueco communicated, in a letter to the President, 
some further remarks on an ancient Font at Aller, near the Isle of Athelney, 
in Somersetshire. Historians agree that the Danish Viking. Guthrum, in re- 
ceiving Christianity, was baptized at Aller, King Alfred himself standing 
sponsor. In this desecrated font, now exposed toinjury in a neighbouring gar- 
den, Mr. Hugo thinks he has discovered the identical vessel which was used at 
the baptism of the royal convert. The font is clearly of the highest an- 
tiquity, and there is nothing to militate against the correctness of the view. 
It is very much to be hoped that these remarks will have the desired effect 
of drawing the attention of antiquaries to this most interesting and sacred 
relic, and of preserving it from the dangers to which its insecure position 
renders it constantly liable. 

Mr. G. R. Corner communicated further observations on the Norman 
building supposed by the late Mr. Gage Rokewood (see Archeologia, vol. 
23,) to have been the town-residence of the Abbots of Battle, but which 
he, Mr. C., shewed must have been the mansion of the Earls of Warren 
and Surrey. 


January 14. JosrrH Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 
A notice, signed by the President, was read from the Chair, nominating 
Mr. Augustus Woollaston Franks Director of the Society,—the ballot for 


whose election will take place on the 28th January. 

A resolution of the Council, appointing Mr. Akerman Editor of the 
Society’s ‘Transactions, was also read. 

Mr. Edward Levien, Assistant in the department of MS. in the British 
Museum, and Mr. James Hunt were elected Fellows. 

Mr. W. L. Banks exhibited a copper enamelled bowl, of the thirteenth 
century, preserved in the church of Brecon, where it is used as an alms-dish. 
A drawing and a photograph of it were exhibited at a recent meeting. On 
this relic Mr. A. W. Franks read some remarks, including an account of 
various other examples of these vessels, of which he exhibited drawings, 
engravings, and rubbings. These bowls, though, as it appears, often applied 
to ecclesiastical uses, were not orignally so designed. The later examples 
are characterized by inferior workmanship. 

Mr. Macrntyre exhibited a drawing of a carved arm-chair in the pos- 
session of a friend at Stratford-on-Avon, said to have been the one in which 
Shakespeare sat when he presided at the Club-meetings at Bedford. 

Mr. AKERMAN then read his Report on the Ancient and more Recent 
Limits of the Forest of Wychwood. It appears from a perambulation made 
in the twenty-eighth year of Edward the First (a.p. 1800), that the bounds 
of this great hunting district extended east and west from the river Glyme, 
near Woodstock, to the borders of Gloucestershire, and north and south 
from Ditchley to the town of Witney as far as the river Windrush, which 
separates the lower from the upper town. The former, Mr. Akerman thinks, 
occupies the spot designated Wicham in a charter of Edward the Con- 
fessor. In that charter mention is made of the “ new ditch,” which is pro- 
bably that popularly known as “ Ems ditch,” supposed to be a corruption 
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of Emma’s Ditch, the making of it being by tradition ascribed to Emma, 
the mother of Edward the Confessor; but a more probable derivation may 
be suggested in the Ham’s Ditch, or drain of the Hams or Water-meadows 
which almost surround the town. “Church Green” and “ Wood Green,” 
at either end of Witney, Mr. Akerman considers further evidence of the 
upper and lower town having been once separate and distinct, each being 
in old times the Plege-stow, or Locus Ludorum, of the inhabitants. The 
Forest appears to have gradually shrunk in its extent, and in the reign of 
James the First occupied but a small portion of the district it once included. 
A perambulation of the reign of Charles the First recites that of the pre- 
vious reign, and agrees with the limits stated in the recent act for its dis- 
afforestation. 

This report also embraced notices of a personal survey of the earlier an- 
tiquities in the Forest district and its vicinity, including notices of tumuli, 
“the Devil’s Quoits,” at Stanton Harcourt, the remains of a large stone 
circle from which that village derived its name, (Stan-tun, the stone en- 
closure,) and the beautiful Roman pavements at Northleigh, now destroyed, 
but of which drawings, taken in the year 1780, have been preserved among 
the Society’s collections. 


January 21. JosrrnH Hunter, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Letters from Sir Henry Ellis were read from the chair acknowledging 
the receipt of the engrossed copy of the Society’s Resolution of the 17th 
December. 

—_ Mr. Charles Faulkener, of Deddington, Oxon, and the Rev. Edward 
Moore, of Spalding, were balloted for and elected Fellows. 

Mr. J. D. Tuomas Nretett exhibited an Inspeximus charter of Henry 
the Sixth, and an inventory of goods and jewels belonging to St. Mary's 
Church, Hadleigh, contained in a manuscript book of Dr. Wilkins, the 
rector in 1731. 

The Rev. H. T. Ertacomse exhibited drawings of Corbel-heads on the 
tower of the Church of Clyst St. George, near Topsham. 

The Rev. Witt1am Monxuovss exhibited a rude Bridle-bit of iron, of 
very peculiar construction, found at Wilder, near Bedford. 

Mr. A. W. Franxs exhibited some remarkable antiquities which he 
considered to belong to the latest period of the Celtic population of Britain, 
and which he had been enabled to exhibit to the Society by the kindness 
of the various owners. 

They consisted of the following objects :— 

1. A bronze shield elaborately ornamented, found about 1827, in the 
river Witham. It has been engraved in Archeologia, vol. xxiii. On the 
central boss appear to be small studs of coral; in which particular it illus- 
trates a passage in Pliny, who mentions that in ancient times the Gauls 
ornamented their swords, helmets, and shields with this material. On the 
flat portion of the shield are various rivet-holes, through which have been 
passed pins, fastening, most probably, to the shield a thin metal bas-relief. 
The outline of this bas-relief is indicated by faint impressions on the oxide, 
which shew it to have been a quadruped—possibly a boar—a_ well-known 
Celtic symbol. 

2. A sword found in the river Witham. Its blade is iron; on the upper 
part are remains of the scabbard in bronze, which is elaborately engraved 
with small patterns. It was found about the same time as the shield, and 
is engraved in the Proceedings of the Society, vol. ii. 199. 
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3. Dagger found also in the river Witham. It has an iron blade, and a 
bronze sheath and handle. The latter, which has been rarely preserved to 
us, is of a fair length in the grip, in which it differs from the bronze weapons. 
The top of the hilt curves out in two horns, on the centre of which is 
perched a small human figure with a very large head or mask, It is now 
the property of Mr. Henry Thorrold. 

4. Centre of a bronze shield with elaborate embossed and engraved 
patterns, It was discovered in the Thames near Bermondsey. 

5. Elongated boss which has formed the centre of another shield. It 
resembles in form the ornament on the Witham shield. It was found with 
No. 4 in the Thames, and is the property of the Archeological Institute. 

6. Sword found in the Thames. The blade is of iron, the sheath of 
bronze; the lower portion of the hilt only has been preserved. It is the 
property of Lord Londesborough. 

7. Cake of bronze of considerable thickness, engraved at one end with 
patterns, This may have been a trial-piece, or a matrix, on which to beat 
small plates of metal. It was found near Alnwick, and is the property of 
the Duke of Northumberland. 

Mr. Franks likewise exhibited a series of drawings of various weapons, 
horse-trappings, and other objects which he considered to be of the same 
date and origin as the antiquities exhibited. 

The peculiar ornaments which appear on this class of antiquities do not 
occur, it is believed, on the ancient remains of Denmark or the North of 
Germany. They cannot therefore be Danish or Saxon. They are found 
scattered over all parts of Great Britain, and a very analogous style of work 
occurs in Ireland, a country which appears to have been little known to the 
Romans, and in which the remains of that people scarcely ever occur. The 
designs are, moreover, not classical, though in Britain and Gaul Roman 
antiquities, and especially such as are enamelled, often afford us a modifi- 
cation or trace of their peculiar forms, They are not, however, much an- 
terior to the Roman period in Britain, as is shewn by their occurring in 
company with undoubted Roman remains. 

For these reasons Mr. Franks was disposed to ascribe the origin of these 
and similar remains to the Celtic races, and most probably to the tribes 
inhabiting Britain. 

The Rev. Richarp Hoorer read a communication entitled “ The Birth. 
place and Early Haunts of Thomas Hearne.” Mr. Hooper remarked that 
Hearne frequently introduced in his many works a gossipping note or two 
relating to the parishes (White Waltham and Shottesbrooke) in which he 
passed his earlier days. The paper gave a brief sketch of the numerous 
places of interest in these parishes mentioned by Hearne. It was remarked 
that none of Hearne’s biographers seem to have noticed that both his father 
and grandfather were parish clerks of White Waltham. George Hearne, 
senior, parish clerk, was buried Feb. 3, 1670. This was the antiquary’s 
grandfather. His father, George Hearne, also parish clerk, was buried 
October 21, 1723. His mother had died in 1699. Hearne had six bro- 
thers and sisters baptized at White Waltham. The inhabitants of the 
village still retain traditions of the family; amongst which, Mr. Hooper 
mentioned the celebrity of ‘* old George Hearne” (‘lom’s father) as a bell- 
ringer. Doubtless, from his father and grandfather our antiquary derived 
that love of ringing which is so frequently displayed in his Diaries pub- 
lished by Dr. Bliss. None of the Hearne family are now residing at White 
Waltham ; but some of the name, doubtless connections, are to be found in 
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the adjoining parish of Bray, but they do not seem to be of honour to 
the name. Hearne was born, as he tells us himself in a note to the Liber 
Niger Scaccarii, “in tugurio, sive cotagio, quodam inopi (nunc plané 
diruto) in vireto illo, vulgd vocati Little Field Green, sito.” Little Field 
Green has long since been enclosed, and the exact spot of Hearne’s birth 
could not now be ascertained. The house, however, on the north side of 
White Waltham Church, in which his father lived and kept a village-school, 
is still existing. Mr. Hooper observed that Hearne never alludes to his 
family in his note-books. He was educated at Bray School and Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, at the expense of Francis Cherry, Esq., of Shottesbrooke-park. 
A sketch of White Waltham, otherwise Abbatts Waltham, or Waltham 
Abbatts, with a brief allusion to all Hearne’s notices of the parish from 
Domesday Book to his own day, was given. The manors of Berry-in- 
Waltham, Heywood, Windsors, Smewins, and Wolley Feens, were all 
briefly touched upon. In describing the very interesting parish of Shottes- 
brooke, the most favourite of Tom Hearne’s “ early haunts,” Mr. Hooper 
remarked that doubtless, from its owners and associations, it influenced the 
whole after-life of Hearne. No parish in England, for its size, is so full of 
interest to the antiquary as Shottesbrooke. It is extremely small, the popu- 
lation not exceeding 120. In Domesday it is mentioned as the possession 
of Alward, the goldsmith. Mr. Hooper traced its several possessors from 
Alward, through the great family of Shottesbrook or De Shotesbrooke, Sir 
William Trussell, the Powles, Cherrys and Vansittarts, to the present day. 
The manor was always held from the king, and several curious tenures, 
such as finding charcoal to make the crown and regalia for the coronation, 
the presentation of a pair of gold spurs, &c., were mentioned. Sir William 
Trussell founded a chantry here in 1337, for a warden and five priests, 
with the present beautiful church. Anecdotes of this foundation, &c. were 
given. The college was sold at the dissolution to Thomas and Edward 
Weldon. Everything of antiquarian interest relating to Shottesbrooke was 
given. Several amusing anecdotes relating to the Nonjurors, when Shot- 
tesbrooke was in the hands of the Cherrys, created much mirth. The 
curious ballad of The King and Mr. Cherry,” relative to an incident in 
which George Hearne, the antiquary’s father, figures, was read. Shottes- 
brooke has been remarkable for the residence of antiquaries. Henry 
Powle, Master of the Rolls, whose valuable MSS. are now in the Lans- 
downe Collection in the British Museum ; White Kennett, Bishop of Peter- 
borough, who was Rector here from 1694 to 1708; the famous Henry 
Dodwell; and Francis Cherry. Mr, Hooper gave an account of the Parish 
Registers, which are most interesting, having been most carefully attended 
to by the Rev. William Dodwell, who was Vicar of White Waltham and 
Rector of Shottesbrooke in 17 44, and has recorded several valuable memo- 
randa in the fly-leaves. The list of the Vicars of White Waltham is com- 
plete from the year 1309. Both parishes are remarkable for the immense 
size and great age of the yew-trees in the churchyards. 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Dec. 4. Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., 
in the chair. 

The Rev. John Austin described an an- 
cient burial-place on Holm Heath, Dorset, 
where several tumuli had been lately ex- 
amined by himself and Mr. Bond, on whose 
estate they are situated. Sepulchral urns 
were found in one of these, presenting no 
unusual features in regard to their forms, 
or the usages of interment at an early 
period. On careful examination, however, 
the ground adjaeent to these barrows was 
found to contain numerous small deposits 
of burned vegetable matter, arranged in 
parallel rows, about three or four paces 
apart; their position being indicated by 
small mounds about a foot high. Of these 
Mr. Austin noticed more than a hundred 
within a very limited area, each of them 
containing burned furze, as shewn by the 
charred stems and thorny structure of the 
plant. These numerous fires had evidently 
been connected with the funeral rite, and 
it was supposed that they had been sud- 
denly quenched, so that the carbonized 
furze had not entirely perished. A full 
account of the various remarkable remains 
which exist in the locality will be given by 
Mr. Austin, in the “Transactions of the 
Archeological Society of the Isle of Pur- 
beck.” He sent also on the present occa- 
sion a fragment of Samian ware, found 
with the so-called Kimmeridge Coal-money, 
near the Dorsetshire coast. ~It bears the 
potter’s name Genitor, and appears to sup- 
ply a fresh evidence worthy of record that 
the relics of Kimmeridge shale are con- 
nected with the Roman period. The Hon. 
R. C. Neville reported the discovery of 
several antiquities during the previous 
month, in the progress of his excavations 
at Great Chesterford. He placed before 
the meeting two objects of interest, an 
armlet formed of the Kimmeridge shale, 
a fresh example of the use of that material, 
in Roman times. It was found at the 
feet of a skeleton, with three armlets of 
bronze, and under the right arm was 
placed a diminutive urn. This deposit was 
brought to light outside the walls of the 
station. Mr. Neville also exhibited a recent 
acquisition, a stylus of silver, in perfect 
state, and he observed that no such object 
of the more precious metal had hitherto 
occurred in his researches. 

A valuable memoir was read by Mr. 
V. Du Noyer, illustrated by numerous 
drawings, plans, and representations of 
unusual features of construction, occurring 
in the numerous early stone fortresses and 
dwellings on the coast of the county of 
Kerry, between Dunbeg Fort and Slea- 


Head. These vestiges of the earlier in- 
habitants of Ireland had come under the 
notice of Mr. Du Noyer in earrying out 
the work of the Geological Survey of that 
country. He had found on the promontory 
of Dingle an extensive assemblage of the 
curious cireular dwellirgs and mounds, 
which are regarded as the traces of a very 
ancient race, and are known as Cahers and 
Cloghauns. The ancient remains in ques- 
tion had apparently escaped the notice of 
either antiquaries or tourists. About eighty 
dwellings were discovered, composing a 
town of considerable extent, protected by 
some remarkable entrenched works. The 
Cloghauns, or circular huts, are formed of 
large stones laid without any cement, and 
roofed over by stones in overlying courses, 
forming a dome. In some instances a 
very diminutive dormitory is parted off 
from the principal chamber, and occa- 
sionally a small kennel for the dog is also 
found. There are no window-openings 
now to be found: the door usually faced 
the east or south-east. Two or more 
chambers are sometimes constructed toge- 
ther, and these primitive abodes occur 
within the area of circular works, pro- 
tected by double fosses and earthen 
mounds, forming strongholds of great 
strength. These remarkable vestiges had 
been brought under the consideration of 
the Ethnological Seetion, at the recent 
meeting of the British Association in 
Dublin, but no detailed statement of their 
highly curious character had hitherto been 
made known. Circular foundations of dry 
masonry, the remains of primitive dwell- 
ings which very probably were domed over 
like the Irish cloghauns, have been noticed 
on Dartmoor, as also on the mountains in 
Wales, in Shropshire, on the Cheviots, and 
elsewhere, but no examples have occurred 
which can be compared in interest or pre- 
servation with those discovered by Mr. 
Du Noyer in Kerry, 

Dr. Collingwood Bruce, the historian of 
the Roman Wall, offered some remarks on 
a singular barbed weapon of iron found in 
the well in the station of Magna, or Car- 
voran, on the line of the Roman Barrier 
in Northumberland, at a depth of thirty- 
six feet. It is in perfect preservation, and 
possesses more than usual interest from its 
resemblance to the missile used by the 
Franks, according to the description of 
Agathias, who wrote in the sixth century, 
and describes the peculiar mode of its use 
by the Frankish warriors of that period. 
Dr. Bruce took occasion to advert to the 
progress of archeological researches in the 
north of England, where the generous en- 
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couragement afforded to such inquiries by 
the Duke of Northumberland was pro- 
ductive of most advantageous results. The 
survey of the Roman wall,executed through 
his Grace’s liberality by Mr. Maclauchlan, 
had been engraved at the Duke’s expense, 
and would bring within the reach of the 
student of Roman remains an invaluable 
amount of evidence. Mr. Maclauchlan, 
Dr. Bruce observed, is actually engaged on 
further surveys of ancient Nortliumbrian 
vestiges, by direction of his Grace, who 
has, moreover, most liberally encouraged 
the publication, by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle, of a complete Corpus 
Znscriptionum of the Roman age in North- 
umberland, more especially in connexion 
with the Roman Wall and its stations 
The outlay requisite for the extensive illus- 
trations of this important work, in which 
every Roman inscribed or sculptured monu- 
ment of value will be carefully figured, will 
be defrayed by the Duke of Northumber- 
land. ‘These inscriptions, Dr. Bruce re- 
marked, are scattered throughout the dis- 
trict, many of them being in private 
houses difficult of access. ‘The services of 
Mr. Mossman, of Newcastle, an artist of 
great skill in delineating ancient subjects, 
had fortunately been secured, and the 
series of drawings is nearly complete. 

Mr. Hewitt brought a photograph shew- 
ing most distinctly the curious varieties of 
armour, and especially the hauberks of 
chain-mail, sculptured on the base of 
Trajan’s column at Rome. The use of 
mailed defences in the times of Imperial 
Rome had been questioned by some anti- 
quaries. Dr. Bruce placed before the meet- 
ing a remarkable confirmation of the exist- 
ence of mail at that period, noticed during 
the excavations at the Roman station of 
Bremenium, in Redesdalee A mass of 
oxidated iron, resembling metallie ore, was 
there found amidst numerous Roman re- 
mains, and it had proved on careful exa- 
mination to be wholly composed of chain- 
mail. It is now in the Duke of North- 
umberland’s museum at Alnwick Castle, 
and had been faithfully delineated by Mr. 
Moxsman, whose drawing was produced. 
A similar example of the Lorica catena, 
converted into a mass of oxide, had been 
found last yearat Chester-le-Street. Masses 
of chain-mail, wholly oxidated, had also 
been found, with the bronze ornaments, 
weapons, and tires, as it was supposed, of 
chariot wheels, at Stanwick, Yorkshire, on 
the property of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, by whom the whole of these 
rel'cs had generously been presented to 
the British Museum. 

Mr. Purday exhibited a drawing of an 
inscribed fragment of a cross found lately 
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at Carlisle Cathedral, and pronounced by 
Mr. Westwood to be of the seventh cen- 
tury, and a relique of unusual interest. 

Mr. Bowyer, M.P., communicated some 
particulars relating to the interment of 
John, Earl of Arundel, who was wounded 
by a shot from a culverin, at the assault 
of the Castle of: Gerberoy, May, 1434. 
His leg was severely shattered, but he 
was removed to Beauvais, and died there 
in the following year. He was buried, ac- 
cording to Monstrelet, in the church of 
the Cordeliers in that town. It appears, 
however, by the recently discovered will of 
Fulk Eyton, dated 1454, that he had 
brought the bones of the Earl to England, 
to be deposited at Arundel, where he had 
by will appointed the place of his inter- 
ment, and William, Earl of Arundel, his 
brother, had made agreement for the trans- 
port of the bones from France for the large 
sum of 1,400 marks. The tomb at Arundel, 
bearing a fine effigy of Earl John, having 
lately been opened by the Duke of Norfolk, 
the remains were found, some of the leg- 
bones only being deficient. Amongst ob- 
jects exhibited were, a cup of white oriental 
porcelain, sent by Mr. Fenwick of New- 
castle, and stated to have been a gift sent 
to Essex by Queen Elizabeth in the Tower ; 
and that from this cup he had received the 
Holy Sacrament on the morning of his 
execution. It was subsequently in pos- 
session of the Countess of Tyrconnel. A 
curious quarry of painted glass, bearing 
the pomegranate, and a motto considered 
to be allusive to Catherine of Arragon, 
and the popular feeling in regard to her 
divorce, was sent by Mr. Whincopp. It 
had been formerly, it is believed, in the 
window of a church in Suffolk. The Rev. 
J. Lee Warner exhibited a Saxon urn and 
ornaments of bronze, found in Norfolk. 
Mr. W. Burges brought some fine exam- 
ples of oriental metal-work, several ele- 
gantly ornamented objects from Constan- 
tinople, and the shell of a murex, recently 
found in excavations in the Odeum of 
Herodes Atticus, where it is recorded that 
extensive works for dyeing purple were 
established. Mr. Greatheed exhibited two 
windows of painted glass, of recent fabri- 
cation; Mr. Morgan brought a valuable 
Cingalese manuscript and a stylus, several 
Papal rings, a beautiful signet-ring, bear- 
ing a merchant’s mark, and the name 
Henry Smale; also a Cingalese MS. and 
stylus: and Mr. Franks exhibited an ex- 
tensive assemblage of Roman reliques from 
Kirkby Thore, Westmoreland, which have 
subsequently been presented to the British 
Museum by the liberality of Sir G. Mus- 
grave, Bart. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


At the January meeting of the mem- 
bers, in the Society’s Hall, George-street, 
Lord Neaves in the chair, the following 
communications were read :— 

1. Notice of Two “Crannoges,” or 
Pallisaded Islands, in Bute, with Plans. 
By John Mackinlay, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

It appeared that one of these fortified 
islands was situated in the Dhu Loch, 
and the other in Loch Quien. The paper 
gave a full and interesting description of 
the first, which was constructed of double 
rows of oak piles, having the intermediate 
space filled with beams of wood. It had 
been reached by a bridge or stage leading 
from the land, and several parts of it yet 
remain. 

2. Notice of a Tomb on the Hill called 
“The Tappock” of Roseisle, Morayshire, 
recently opened; also of the Chambered 
Cairns and Stone Circles at Clava, on 
Nairnside. By Cosmo Innes, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot. 

The cist at Roseisle was recently dis- 
covered by Mr. James Jeans. It was 34 
inches in length, 18 inches in depth, and 
18 or 20 inches broad. It contained bones 
and a skull tolerably entire—tegether with 
a string of beads and an ornament of jet. 
Of the latter a drawing was made by Lady 
Dunbar -of Duffus, and presented to the 
Society. Mr. Innes next described the 
“Standing Stones,” circles of stones and 
cairns, at Clava, which are very curious 
and important. The Haugh of Clava is 
covered with cairns, some of them sur- 
rounded by erect pillars. Two of these 
cairns, which have been opened, disclosed 
chambers of a bee-hive shape, in one of 
which, slightly under the surface, were 
found fragments of sepulchral urns. Mr. 
Innes described the construction of these 
chambers, and mentioned that there now 
only remained one cairn, which, from its 
size, might be supposed to contain a cham- 
ber similar to those already discovered. 

Some discussion took place on this in- 
teresting paper, in which Mr. Charles 
Elphinstone Dalrymple, Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers, Mr. Joseph Robertson, Mr. John 
Stuart, and the Rev. Mr. M‘Lachlan, 
took part. 

3. Note of a recent discovery of Stone 
Coffins on the Farm of Windymains, Had- 
dingtonshire, by Mr. Robert Forman, 
tenant of that farm. Communicated by 
the Rev. James Dod, Free Church Mi- 
nister, Dunbar. 

In recently digging for sand in a slightly 
elevated piece of ground near Keith-house, 
in the parish of Humbie, were found two 


cists of different size and construction. In 
the larger and more perfect one were found 
the remains of a skeleton, with a clay urn 
beside the head on the right. In the 
smaller one few traces of bones appeared, 
but it contained a very perfect urn. On 
another rising-ground, about a mile west 
from this spot, hundreds of cists have been 
turned up within the last twenty or thirty 
years; and on Dodridge Law, in the same 
neighbourhood, are traces of fortification. 

Dr. Smith, with reference to this subject, 
stated that the skull found in this cist 
seemed of the same type as one found in 
the cist at Juniper Green, now in the 
Museum, and that both seemed of the 
same family as those found in the Wilt- 
shire barrows. 

Mr. Stuart remarked on Mr. Forman’s 
paper, that it contained every particular 
required by the Society in preserving a 
record of such findings, and expressed a 
hope that the members would in every way 
let it be known that the Society places a 
great value on accurate descriptions of 
such discoveries. They were now the only 
records of the people by whom they were 
erected, and although in an isolated shape 
the descriptions might appear of little use, 
yet, by classification and comparison, we 
might, from them and the crania and other 
remains, be able to come to some conclu- 
sion as to the races interred in them. 

Dr. Huie concurred, and said that it 
should also be known that the preserva- 
tion of the lower jaw was a matter of 
great importance in determining the type 
of a cranium. 

4, List of Roman Antiquities presented 
to the Society. By the Right Hon. Sir 
George Clerk, Bart., of Penicuik. 

These valuable antiquities were collected 
by Sir John Clerk, Bart., the erudite cor- 
respondent of Alexander Gordon, author 
of the Iter Septentrionale, and are mostly 
described in that work and in Horsley’s 
Britannia Romana, They form a most 
important addition to the Society’s col- 
lection, and the cordial thanks of the meet- 
ting were ordered to be conveyed to the 
generous donor, Sir George Clerk, Bart., 
of Penicuik. 

5. On the present state of the question, 
“ Where was John Knox born?” By John 
Richardson, Esq., Haddington. 

In this paper the writer stated that it 
was on all hands admitted that Knox was 
born either in the village of Giffordgate, a 
suburb of the town of Haddington, or in 
the village of Gifford, four miles distant 
from that town. Dr. M‘Crie, on the au- 
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thority of Beza and Spottiswoode, has fixed 
on the latter place. Mr. Richardson, for 
various reasons, is inclined to think that 
Giffordgate was the actual place of Knox’s 
birth. 

Mr. Laing, the editor of the Reformer’s 
works, stated that he concurred in Mr. 
Richardson’s conclusions, and that he 
thought that gentleman had come as near 
to certainty as the question would admit 
of. Mr. Waring Hay, of Newton, and Mr. 
Joseph Robertson also made some remarks 
on the subject. 

The Rev. John Struthers, minister of 
Prestonpans, exhibited an ancient bronze- 
hilted sword, found in a morass near the 
battlefield of Prestonpans, and also pre- 
sented some specimens of the silverised 
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billon money of James VI., usually called 
Atchesons. 

Among the donations were—1. Four 
large and twelve small Roman Altars and 
Inscribed Stones, mostly found at Middle- 
by in Annandale, and in the Roman Wall 
called “ Graham’s Dyke,” in the early part 
of last century—by the Right Hon. Sir 
George Clerk, Bart., of Penicuik. 2. Diary 
of George Sinclair, Esq., of Ulbster (grand- 
father of the donor), written between 
January 1738 and September 1739, chiefly 
during a continental tour—by Sir George 
Sinclair, Bart., of Ulbster. 3. An Urn and 
a Fragment of another, together with a 
Skull recently found at Cists in Windy- 
mains—by Mr. Robert Forman, tenant of 
Windymains, 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of the Right Reverend Richard 
Mant, D.D., M.R.IA., Lord Bishop of 
Down and Connor and Dromore ; with an 
Introductory Sketch of the History of 
those Dioceses from the beginning of’ the 
Seventeenth Century. By the Venerable 
Watrter BisHop Mant, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Down. (Dublin: McGlashan and Gill.) 
—The volume before us is not altogether 
devoid of interest, yet will add but little 
to our stores of biographical or historical 
knowledge. As a biography, it is of a 
somewhat meagre description, scarcely 
worthy of a really pious, learned, and 
laborious divine, as was Bishop Mant, for 
independent of his numerous and unceas- 
ing literary labours, continued almost to 
the time of his death, he must of neces- 
sity have been a laborious prelate who 
could promote the building of forty-five 
churches in an Irish diocese during his 
episcopate ; otherwise his diocesan labours, 
as herein recorded, differ little from the 
ordinary routine which falls to the lot of 
an active bishop, or rather fell to the lot 
of the majority of his contemporary 
brethren. It must, however, be admitted 
that the condition of the Irish Church, 
during the greater part of this period, 
was not of the most encouraging de- 
scription, being mutilated by the sus- 
pension or abolition of ten out of twenty- 
two of its bishoprics, and its revenues 
confiscated by the Church Temporalities 
Act of 1835, followed by further attempts 
at confiscation by Lord John Russell’s 
celebrated “appropriation clause.” 

A memoir of this learned prelate having 
already appeared in our Magazine for 


January, 1849, we can only lay before 
our readers an epitome of the few ad- 
ditional events of any interest which the 
present volume affords. Having passed 
through his academical and university 
career with success, he entered upon the 
several curacies of Buriton, Crawley, and 
All Saints, Southampton, of which his 
father was Rector, during which period 
he was also engaged in tuition, and in 
preparing his celebrated Bampton Lec- 
tures, which are freely quoted and com- 
mented upon in this volume. With 
reference to the various and successive 
steps by which he mounted the episcopal 
ladder, the bishop himself observes, in a 
letter dated March 23, 1823 :— 

“IT am just entered upon a new stage of my 
pilgrimage, which is probably not much more 
uniform than was that of the patriarchs of old, 
not to mention my different subordinate situa- 
tions in the Church; it is now just thirteen 
years since I was preparing to take possession 
of my first preferment. After two or three pre- 
liminary changes I found myself settled in my 
vicarage-house. ... To a certain extent— 


**¢The world is all before me, where to choose 
My place of. rest,’ 
I would fain add, as I trust I may— 
**¢and Providence my guide.’ 

The brief is, that having been Vicar of Cogges- 
hall, Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Rector of Bishopsgate, Rector of East Horsley, 
and Bishop of Kilialoe and Kilfenora, I am now 
Bishop of Down and Connor.”—pp. 155, 156. 

To his first episcopate he was conse- 
crated in May, 1820; that it was not the 
most enviable position may be gathered 
from the following extract :— 


“The Bishop of Killaloe had already received 
cautions from more than one gentleman and 
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magistrate, who were aware of the unsafe state 
of the country,,and had been advised to with- 
draw himself from the district for a short time; 
when, in the latter part of November, he received 
an anonymous letter, warning him against walk- 
ing in those parts of the garden and demesne 
which he was used to frequent, as some persons 
were bound to destroy him, under an obligation 
they dared not disobey, including the writer, 
who professed himself a friend. Such a warning 
was not to be disregarded, and by the advice of 
a magistrate, whom he consulted privately, the 
bishop immediately set out with his family to 
Dublin, where he laid the matter before the 
Lord-Lieutenant, Exrl Talbot, who advised him 
to make the representation to the Home-Office 
in London.” —p. 135. 

Leaving his family in Bath, and acting 
under the advice of his friends the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Dr. Sutton), and 
the Bishop of London (Dr. Howley), he 
returned early in the following January 
(1821) to Dublin, nevertheless visiting 
his diocese. The Bishop of London writes, 
Jan. 4, 1821: “I am glad you are going 
to Ireland, because it will deprive any 
malicious person of the only topic that 
could by possibility be urged against you. 
.. ++ The less apprehensive you appear of 
personal danger, the less I think there 
will be.” 

Such, however, was the state of inse- 
curity both of life and property, that the 
houses of several of the resident gentry 
and clergy were broken into by bands of 
armed ruffians, their houses ransacked, 
and themselves cruelly beaten and maimed. 
In one instance “a shoe was dropped by 
one of these ruffians, and being mended 
in a peculiar manner, was traced to have 
been in the shop of a cobbler in Killaloe 
some days before; this man, a Protestant, 
evidently could have told, but dared not 
tell to whom it belonged.” Another 
instance, that of a clergyman whom the 
bishop supplied with clothing and other 
necessaries, and as soon as he was fit to be 
removed sent for him to his own house, 
and entertained him there till he was 
quite recovered. 

In the June following, two remarkable 
vacancies occurred on the Irish episcopal 
bench, the death of Dr. Stuart, the Pri- 
mate, and Dr. Brodrick, Archbishop of 
Cashel, both of whom died in the same 
week, In the arrangements for filling 
the vacancies his friends urged upon the 
government his claims to be removed to 
a more peaceable see; but he was passed 
over. That the disappointment was bit- 
terly felt by him is evident from his 
allusion to the “opportunity which has 
recently been suffered to pass for the im- 
provement of my situation, and the faint 
prospect that exists for another opportu- 
nity to offer itself.” 

_In the autumn following he was ad- 
vised to lay his case before the Premier, 
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Lord Liverpool, with what result will be 
seen by the following reply :— 


‘I always intended, after a proper interval, 
to recommend you to the Lord-Lieutenant for 
translation to a better bishopric, but I should 
not deal candidly by you if I did not avow that 
circumstances have occurred, which, even if no 
other difficulties had been in the way, must have 
led to some delay in carrying into effect such in- 
tentions; I allude, in the first instance, to the 
unfavourable impressions creat>d in Ireland by 
the publication of your first Charge: of this, I be- 
lieve, you were apprised at the time, and however 
exaggerated I may think some of those impres- 
sions, I could not but regret that you should have 
judged it necessary to expose yourself to them, so 
soon after your settlement in the country, and 
before you could have had sufficient local know- 
ledge of the state of it to hazard anything of a 
doubtful nature. The second point to which I 
allude is your having quitted the divcese of 
Killaloe in the autumn® of last year, under a 
state of things which might certainly account 
for some degree of alarm, and perhaps for the 
temporary removal of your family, but which 
did not appear, in the judgment of those who 
were acquainted with the stite of the country, 
to warrant the steps you then adopted. I should 
not deal justly by the Irish Government if I did 
not say that there appeared to be every f»vonr- 
able disposition towards you which could be 
grounded on a just estimate of your character 
and learning. But I must again repeat, even if 
no other obstacles had occurred, the circum- 
stances to which I have alluded, whilst they 
were recent, did appear, to those who have to 
judge of them, to oppose a temporary impedi- 
ment to your promotion.” —p. 142. 

In March, 1823, through the interest 
of his friend Archbishop Sutton, he was 
translated by the Lord-Lieutenant, Mar- 
quis Wellesley, to the see of Down and 
Connor; here he appears to have followed 
out the “even tenor of his way,” the only 
thing by which it was disturbed being 
“the rubrical controversy,” the bishop 
coinciding herein with the late bishop of 
London (Dr. Blomfield), and his patronage 
and presidency of a society called the 
“Down and Connor Church Architecture 
Society,” of a similar character with the 
Cambridge Camden Society, of which it 
was represented to be an affiliated branch, 
the principles of which could not be made 
to amalgamate with the semi-presbyterian 
principles rampant in the north of Ire- 
land. 


As a specimen of the ignorance in 
spiritual matters, on the part of even the 
better class of society in the diocese of 
Killaloe at the time of Bishop Mant’s ac- 
cession thereto, we qpote the following:— 


‘During the Bishop’s progress in 1820, when 
he was spending the evening at the house of one 
of the clergy, at whose parish church a confirma- 
tion was to be heldnext day, his chaplain happened 
to ask a lady of the company if she had been con- 
firmed, and if she was to be confirmed? Her reply 
was that she had not been, and would have liked 
it very well, but she did not wish to change her 
name! The chaplain, a man of some humour, 
in relating the conversation, expressed his appre- 





® It was not till the 23rd of November, 1821. 
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hension that he had been misunderstood as put- 
ting a question as applicable to another ceremony 
which stands next in the Prayer-book ; but he 
ventured to ask for an explanation, and found 
that it was really the impression of the lady, 
and of others, that at confirmation persons not 
only renewed their baptismal vows, but were 
expected to change their baptismal name for 
another.”’-*p. 129. 

The two introductory chapters give a 
slight sketch of the early history of the 
dioceses of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
and of several of its prelates, including 
the names, “ familiar as household words,” 
of Bishops Percy and Jeremy Taylor. 


Die vier Evangelien in Alt-Nordhum- 
brischer Sprache. Herausgegeben von K. 
W. Bourerwek. (The Four Gospels in 
Old-Northumbrian. Published by Bov- 
TERWEK. With Two Facsimiles in Poly- 
chrome, and one Plate. 8vo., elxiv. and 397 
pp. Giitersloh 1857.)—This is another most 
important contribution to the study of our 
olden dialects. The author is a well-known 
and most indefatigable scholar, whose edi- 
tion of Cedmon has already been favour- 
ably mentioned; he has now devoted his 
talents to a still more pressing task—the 
editing of the well-ventilated, but as yet 
invisible, Durham Book, otherwise known 
as the Northumbrian Gospels. Of course, 
when he first set to work, Bouterwek was 
unacquainted with the fact that the Surtees 
Society had at last undertaken this noble 
labour, and that it was entrusted to the 
hands of Mr. Stevenson, the well-known 
editor of the Durham Ritual. Of this 
publication, only St. Matthew has yet ap- 
peared, but it reached Bouterwek just as 
he had finished his own undertaking. 

As this is by no means an every-day 
book, we will endeavour to give an exact 
idea of what the author has atfempted, 
and with what success. 

On opening the volume, we meet the 
same beautiful and richly-coloured facsimile 
as was given by Mr. Stevenson, taken from 
that gentleman’s volume of St. Matthew. 
It is nearly equal to the English copy. 
At the end of the book occurs the second 
facsimile, from folio 136 of the MS., shew- 
ing the uncials and the interlinear Latin 
and Old-English small writing. Appended 
is the third plate, of St. Cuthbert, bearing 
the head of St. Oswald, taken from the 
stone pillar in Durham Cathedral. 

The work, after a dedication to K. B. 
Hundeshagen, begins with a Preface of 
five pages. Then comes the long, but not 
too long, Introduction. The first 100 
pages are devoted to a rapid sketch of 
the ecclesiastical and political history of 
Northumberland, particularly as connected 
with Lindisfarn. Although we shall not 
enter into details respecting this part, we 
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may remark that it is well executed; some 
mistakes in former writers have been cor- 
rected, many curious things have been 
brought together, and several facts appear 
in a new light. It is solidly, but not po- 
pularly, written. 

The remainder of the Introduction is 
strictly connected with the book itself. 
It may be called a series of grammatical 
excursus, Observations are made on syn- 
tactical construction, grammatical pecu- 
liarities, the distinctive features of the 
Northumbrian as contrasted with the 
Southern dialects, the vowel and conso- 
nant systems being minutely gone into, 
and general remarks on the character of 
the text. The whole of this section is of 
great value to the student, and for the 
most part consists of new matter: the 
former sketch by Jacob Grimm (in his 
grammar), and by the late Mr. Kemble 
(in the Philological Society’s Journal), 
were necessarily very brief, the text not 
having then been made public. We are 
not able to say that the author has made 
no mistakes, as we think he may, as well 
as others, be open to correction; but the 
result is a mass of laborious induction 
which does him the highest credit. He 
has rendered his conclusions much the 
more trustworthy, by combining them with 
investigations also in the Early English, 
which we have before shewn on several oc- 
casions to be absolutely necessary, if the 
study is to become really scientitic. But 
we cannot go along with Bouterwek in 
giving this name to the Durham Gospels, 
He makes the English gloss to be as late 
as between 1110 and 1150. We, with 
Madden and Kemble, fix it a century or 
two earlier,—between 950 and 970. But 
North-England was always more anti- 
quated in its forms than the South, and 
we cannot with propriety call Northum- 
brian of the tenth century—or, say, of 
the year 1000—Early English! That he 
has drawn attention to the Frisic element 
in the old North-English was to be ex- 
pected. All scholars are now aware that 
a large emigration took place at a very 
early period from the coasts of West- 
Denmark to the eastern shores of North- 
umbria, (its western being rather the 
resort of the Norwegians,) and that a 
large part of this floating population must 
have spoken the Frisic dialect, which, at 
that early period—the third, to the sixth 
century,—differed very slightly from the 
kindred northern dialects of the Angles 
and the Jutes. This Frisic is so much 
the more interesting, as it is the connect- 
ing link between the Northern and the 
Saxon tribes. Like the Old-English, of 
which it is simply a sister-tongue, it is not 
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pure Scandinavian, stil] less Saxon, and 
least of all German. It is, as we shuld 
expect it to be, the sea-board or outermost 
language of the southern islands and 
marches of the great Scandinavian penin- 
sula which divides and connects the High- 
Scandinavian and the Saxon. Apropos of 
this word Saxon,—we will not quarrel 
with Bouterwek for his use of the common 
misnomer Arglo-Saxon, for it. comforts 
him in the idea that the Old-English was 
a Saxon, and therefore a German dialect. 
But we must protest against the indis- 
criminute use of the expression, the Saxon 
Chronicle. In truth, we have no such 
work. We possess an Old-English Chroni- 
cle, or, emphatically, the English Chronicle, 
written ON ENGLISC, and treating of the 
English, or the complex of clans and 
tribes commonly so called ; but the Saxon 
Chronicle is quite a different work, com- 
posed in the Saxon or Low German dialect, 
and relating to Holstein and its neigl.- 
Lourhood. Historians have difficu.ties 
enough, without using one woid for two 
quite different things. 

But lest our readers should become im- 
patient, we priceed to notice the text, 
which, in a work like this, is the prin- 
cipal thing. A perfect text will excuse a 
bad introduction, while an excellent Lody 
of scholia will not mend or excuse a bad 
text. 

We must begin by noticing that it is 
not printed from Bouterwek’s own tran- 
script. We cannot even make out, clearly, 
frLm what he says, thet he has ever seen 
the original MS. He states that some 
years ago he received from Mr. ‘Thorpe 
the noble gift of a copy, made by himself, 
of tle first three Gospels, (with only a 
slight lacuna,) and of the Rushworth 
Gloss. Since then he has procured a 
transcript of the fcurth Gospel from the 
hand of Mr. Hamilton, the geutleman em- 
ployed by Mr. Kemble to copy the deeds 
published in his Codex Diplomaticus. 
Ary errors, if errors there be, must there- 
fore be placed to the account of Mr.'Thorpe. 
We suppose that the transcript here re- 
ferred to must have been executed by that 
gentleman in coinection with the intenced 
edition by himself and Mr. Kemble, but of 
which only tie first fourteen chapters of 
St. Matthew ever appeared,—no patriotic 
personzge or club having a shilling to 
spare for the purpose. 

But be this as it may, we are sorry to 
be obliged to state that the text as here 
printed is far from correct: in so far as a 
careful comparison with the previcus edi- 
tion of St. Matthew by Mr. Stevenson is 
any criterion, there are faults, great or 
sual!, in every page. For practical pur- 
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poses, the edition is evidently very good’ 
but the critical student must always refer 
to the Surtees edition. Wherever we have 
been able to follow and test him, we have 
found Mr. Tho: pe’s editions fur from trust- 
worthy. We say this without intending to 
impugn his great merits and distinguished 
reputation in other respects. There is no 
man for whom we have a higher regard, 
But—Magis amicus Veritas. 

Next, Bouterwek has omitted the Latin 
interlinear text. This, in our eyes, espe- 
cially for a first edition, is a fatal error. 
It is our firm opinion that no one can read 
or understand these old glosses without 
perpetual comparison with the Latin text. 
‘There are so many cases in which Latin 
genders and constructions are followed, or 
in which the word in the Latin has been 
misunderstood or mistranscribed, or in 
which the Latin has been used as a mere 
Hamiltonian text-book fur the young 
monk,—the teacher having to explain to 
him the details,— that any attempt, by doc- 
toring and transposition, to give a regular 
orthodox translation without the constant 
presence of the Latin, must be a failure. 
This is eminently the case here. We can 
trace numerous mistakes in Bout«erwek’s 
book which have risen from this s.urce, 
and which he never would have made if 
the MS. had been before him. 

After the Four Gospels we have St. 
Jerome’s general Prologue, and a second 
Prologue, with the Prefaces to St. Matthew 
and St.John, printed with the Latin in- 
terlinear text. 

The remaining hundred pages are taken 
up by ‘the Glossary, which, as far as we 
have examined it, is very good. It in- 
cludes also many words from the Durham 
Ritual, so as to make a kind of Corpus of 
this glossarial dialect. 

Bouterwek does not disguise his great 
obligations to Mr. Thorpe. But we can- 
not understand how he could address him- 
self to so great a work without consulting 
the MS. itself. It surpasses our compre- 
hension, and it has had unfortunite con- 
sequences. His book is a great boon, but 
the Gospels have yet to be published. We 
must still wait their completion by Mr. 
Stevenson. It is lamentable that his edition 
should progress so slowly. Thire should 
be a photographic publication of the wLole 
codex. But pending this, we cannot but 
think that it is the duty of some kindred 
society, or of the Muster of the Rolls, to 
help the Surtees Society in this matter. 
So remarkable a monument of our mother- 
tongue, so early a portion of Holy Writ in 
language “undcrstanden of the people,” 
would long since have been published, had 
it belonged to any other nation than our- 
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selves, who so shamefully neglect our own 
autiquities, and who are not ashamed to 
see so many of our best literary treasures 
published, or commented upon, or popu- 
lar'sed by foreigners, who turn round with 
triumph when their labour is done, and 
taunt us with our supineness, and boast of 
their progress in this German dialect ! 

Mr. Stevenson’s edition remains, then, 
invaluable, because— 

1. He does not doctor his text by mo- 
dern accents, or spellings, or transpositions, 
or otherwise. 

2. Because it has no lacune. 

3. Because it gives the Latin. 

4. Because it is more conscientiously 
executed, and evidently far more exact. 

Mvantime we thank Bouterwek for his 
labours, and pardon his tone of sarcastic 
triumph and German usurpation of every- 
thing in heaven and on earth as Deutsch. 
We hope that England yet has men who 
can worthily uphold the honour of their 
country in this field. We still have Thorpe, 
Guest, Madden, Morton, Norman, Hard- 
wick, Way, Wright, and many more, who 
may still do something to redeem past 
neglect. Kemble, alas, is gone! Ss. 


Bulletin Monumental, ou Collection de 
Mémoires sur les Monuments Historiques 
de France, publiés sous les auspices de la 
Société Francaise pour la Conservation 
et la Description des Monuments Natio- 
naux, et dirigé par M. De Cavumont. 
Tome 23. (Caen: 1857.)—We are happy 
to find that M. De Caumont is restored to 
health and vigour, and has been able to 
couiplete another volume of his interesting, 
useful, and unpretending Bulletin Monu- 
mental, which has done so much for the 
cause of Archeology in France. To him 
certainly belongs the merit of having been 
one of the earliest, the most active, and 
the most able of those who have contri- 
buted to the revival of a taste for medieval 
architecture and art in France, and we 
may say in Europe. For twenty-three 
years has his indefatigable zeal pursued its 
unwearied and undaunted course through 
no inconsiderable difficulties, and even 
dangers, and he must be proud to look 
back upon the results of his labours. The 
present volume bears witness to the same 
activity as has always distinguished him. 
Congres archéologiques, which we must 
translate by the less dignitied name of 
“meetings,” have been held as usual in 
various parts of France: their number 
seems to increase every year, and at each 
meeting we may be sure there was M. De 
Caumont to organize, and arrange, and 
direct, and stimulate others, while always 
keeping himself in the background as 


much as possible, like his English counter- 
part, Mr. Albert Way; bnt in strength of 
nerve and constitution the French anti- 
quary far surp:sses the English one. Be- 
sides these records of meetings, the Bul- 
letin contains original papers, often of con- 
siderable value,and illustrated by numerous 
woodcuts, which, although somewhat rough 
and coarse, are generally well drawn, and 
answer their purpose of illustrating what 
the writer wishes to describe. ‘The volume 
opens with an address from the Bishop of 
Rodez to the clergy of his diocese; and 
this is one remarkable feature of French 
Archeeology—the bi-hops continually take 
part in it and encourage it, far more than 
the bench in England have generally done. 
Other papers are—by M. Des Moulins, «n 
two curious Fortified Churches in Perigord; 
the AbbéCroisner, on the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin as delineated in the 
Iconography of the Middle Ages; the 
Abbé Auber, on the H story of Christian 
Symbolism; M. De Caumont, on some 
Churches, &c., of Touraine, Poitou, and Cal- 
vades, in continuation of his Statistique 
Monumentals; a reply from Mr. Parker 
(of Oxford) to M. E. de Verneilh on the 
Church of 8. Front at Perigneux; M. 
Barthélémy, on the Cloister of Elne in the 
Pyrenees; M. Jaquemet, on the discovery 
of certain Gallo-Roman establishments in 
Morbiham, (Brittany); M. Bouet, on Ro- 
man Antiquities discovered at Lisieux ; 
Questions treated of at the Meeting of 
Delegat:s of various Learned Societies in 
Paris, by M. De Caumont; on the origin 
of Villages in the North of France, by M. 
Tailliar; on the Marks and Monograms 
on Roman Pottery found in the Bour- 
bonnais, by M. EF. Tudot ; on some Ancient 
Signs of Houses and Shops at St. Quentin, 
by M. Gomart. 

This partial list of the contents of the 
last volume of the Builetin will give some 
idea of the valuable and varied nature of 
the labours of M. De Caumont and his 
friends. 


The Land of Promise : Notes of a Spring 
Journey from Beersheba to Sidon. By 
Horativus Bonar, D.D. 12mo., 576 pp. 
(London: Nisbet and Co.)—In our Maga- 
zine for December we gave an account of 
Dr. Bonar's preceding volume, “The Desert 
of Sinai.” to which this forms a sequel. 
Commencing the narrative with a descrip- 
tion of Beersheba, the author carries us 
with him to Hebron, Jerusalem, Shilob, 
Samaria, and on to Dan, from whence he 
proceeded to the port of embarkation, Si- 
don. The Holy Land has often been de- 
scribed by travellers, but every one pro- 
duces something new, cr throws new iight 
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upon old scenes; consequently, we do not 
tire with the repetition. Amongst other 
new places in this old land which Dr. 
Bonar describes, we may mention the sub- 
terranean quarries whence the stones for 


the temple were dug, and squared, and . 


fitted for their places in that magnificent 
building, where neither the sound of chisel 
nor of hammer was heard. These quarries 
are carried for a considerable dist:nce 
under the city, and it is supposed that an 
opening was made on the spot where the 
temple stood, and that the stones were 
raised direct from the quarry beneath. 
Even those readers who are well acquainted 
with the works of Robinson and Stanley 
will find much that will interest them in 
this volume of Dr. Bonar's, besides the 
more directly religious lessons it is in- 
tended to convey. 


We can do no more this month than 
draw attention to the new volume of Mr. 
Nicwois’ Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century, by 
which that important work is now com- 
pleted. It is no less interesting than its 
predecessors, being crammed full of anec- 
dote and information respecting authors, 
booksellers, printers, and others connected 
with literature. The volume opens with 
a memoir of Mr. John Nichols, by Alex- 
ander Cha!mers, following which, we have 
a continuation of the Perey correspondence, 
then two hundred and tifty pages of ad- 
ditions to, and corrections of, the previous 
volumes ; also a general index to the whole 
work, which alone occupies no fewer than 
one hundred and forty pages. Next month 
we purpose bringing some of these trea- 
sures before our readers, but meantime 
recommend possessors of the earlier vo- 
lumes to complete their sets, as we under- 
stand that the number printed is not a 
large one. We ought to mention that 
there are portraits of Mr. Nichols, Bp. 
Law, Mr. Polwhele, and Mr. Rodd. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Literature of the American Abo- 
riginal Languages. By Hermann E. 
LupEwiIe ; with Additions and Corrections 
by Prorsssor Wm. W. TURNER. 8vo. 
(London: Triibner & Co.)—Only those 
deeply versed in philological studies can 
appreciate this book at its full value. It 
shews that there are upwards of seven 
hundred and fifty aboriginal American 
languages! Future antiquarians may 
perhaps discover the remains of many 
others in the unexplored ruins of Central 
and Southern America, which it will be 
the task of the philologist to classify and 
compare with those already known. Exotic 
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languages are no longer regarded as mere 
matters of curiosity, but are looked upon 
as interesting parts of the natural history 
of man; and ethnologists now understand 
how to appreciate the high importance of 
language, as one of the most interesting 
links of the great chain of national 
affinities. 

Cyclopedia Bibliographica: a Library 
Manual of Theological and General Lite- 
vature. By JamEs DaRLInG. Subjects: 

arts III., 1V.—These numbers of a very 
useful work continue the Bibliography of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

The Bibliographer's Manual of Eng- 
lish Literature. By Wi1.1aM ‘THOMAS 
LownprEs. New Edition, revised, cor- 
rected, and enlarged. Vol. I. Sm. 8vo. 
(London: H. G. Bohn.)—A new Edition 
of this book has long been wanted: in its 
originul form it was far from complete, 
and we regret to find that advantage has 
not been taken of the opportunity atlorded 
by reprinting it, to make it a perfect cata- 
logue of Knglish literature. ‘The materials 
exist, and only the labour and skill at- 
tendant upon putting them together was 
needed. No one is so well qualified for 
this task as Mr. H. G. Bohn, and we can ot 
but wish that he had found the requisite 
leisure. Our annotated copy of the cri- 
ginal increases the bulk nearly one-fourth. 
However, Lowndes in a:y shape is very 
acceptable, and we glidly welcome this as 
the harbinger of another and a better. 

We must not omit to notice that the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution have 
issued a Catalogue of books in their li- 
brary, which, to some exteut, combines 
the advantages of an alphabctical with a 
classified arrangement. 


Mr. Boun’s LIBRARIES. 

The Philosophical Library.—Lectures 
on the Philosophy of History. By G. W. 
F. Hecet. Translated from the Third 
German Edition, by J. Siprgz, M.A.— 
Those who are familiar with Schleg:l’s 
“ Philosophy of History” will turn to this 
work with much interest and curiosity : 
they will find the subject treated in a 
widely different manner, aud from a point 
of view greatly in advance of all Hegel’s 
predecessors. We have heard much of 
late of the Hegelian Philosophy: these 
lectures are a popular exposition of this 
philosopher’s system. Hegel takes quite 
a novel view of most of the leading facts 
of history, and his theory of the universe 
is deserving of attention. We hope this 
work may be followed by translations of 
the Pi ilosophies of Herder and Vico: then 
the cycle of philosophy as applied to his- 
tory will be complete. 
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The Standard Library. — Morning 
Communings with God; or, Devotional 
Meditations for every Day in the Year 
By CurisrorHer Curistian Srurm. 
Translated from the German, by W. 
JOHNSTONE, A.M. Seventh Edition.— 
Of a book so well known and so popular 
as this, little need be said. Sturm’s * Re- 
flections” are thoroughly naturalized in 
this country, and are to be found in most 
devotional libraries: the “ Communings” 
will not fail to take their place beside them. 
The topics contained in these Meditations 
will be acceptable to men of every con- 
dition in life, as they are ad :pted to every 
exigence and circumstance of huinan na- 
ture, whether common or special, bodily 
or spiritual, prosperous or a:lverse ; and to 
every season, whether gay or serious, fes- 
tival or fast. 

The Scientific Library.— An Index 
of Dates. Comprehendiag the Principal 
Facts in the Chronology and History 
of the World, from the Earliest to 
the Present Time. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged. Being a Complete Index to 
Blair’s Chronological Tables.—By J. 
Wittoversy Rosse, Vol. I.—At first 
sight*this book might appear to be a vival 
to Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates,” but up n 
examination it wil be found a valuable 
aux.liary to that work. Take, as an ex- 
ample, the subject Battles. Haydn, under 
that head, gives an account of all the most 
important battles that have been foug!t : 
in this Index of Dates, the date of every 
important battle, with its result, the par- 
ties engaged in it, and all other material 
circu ustances, may be found by referring 
to the name of the place where it was 
fought, of the sovereign in whose reign ic 
took plice, or of the general who com- 
manded. 

Zooloyy ; being a Systematic Account of 
the General Structure, Habits, Instincts, 
and Uses of the Principal Families of the 
atnimal Kingdom, as well as of the Chief 
Torms of Fossil Remains. By Wittiam 
B. Carpenter, M.D.,F.R.S. A new edition, 
thoroughly revised by W.S. Dats, F.L.S., 
in two vols.—This work is a most useful 
epitome of Natural History. Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s labours in this department of know- 
ledge have gained for him a world-wide 
reputation. No better work could be 
place. in the hands of youth as a clear, 
concise, and accurate introduction to the 
study of the animal kingdom. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with excellent wood- 
cuts, 

The Iilustrated Library.— The Iliad 
and. Odyssey of Homer: translated by 
Alexander Pope; with Odbservatioas on 
Homer and his Works, and Brief’ Notes. 


By the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A..  Illus- 
trated with the entire series of Flaxman’s 
Designs. 2 vols.—Flaxman is regarded 
by many as the best commentator on 
Homer we have yet had. Certainly he is 
the most captivating; and for our. own 
part, pictorially, we desire no other. 
Flaxman was deeply imbued with a pure 
classical feeling, and eschewed pedantry, 
which is more than we can allege of most 
of Homer's commentators. Of “ Pope's 
Homer” there is nothing left fur the critic 
to say. 

Nineveh and its Palaces. The Disco- 
veries of Botta and Layard applied to the 
Elucidation of Holy Writ. By Josxeru 
Lonoml, F.R.S.L. Third edition, revised 
and augmented.—The popularity of this 
bovk is commensurate with its merits. For 
popular use, we consider this the best work 
on this mst interesting subject, both on 
account of its style and the line of reason- 
ing adopted. The work is most profusely 
illustrated, and torms a very attracuive 
volume. 


Many Thoughts on Many Things : being 
a Book of Reference, consisting of Extracts 
JSrom the Writings of the Known Great and 
the Great Unknown. Compiled and ana- 
lytically arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE, 
4to. (L»ndon: Routledge.)—Our first im- 
pression regarding this volume was by no 
means favourable, for on turning to various 
parts we were disippointed at not finding 
certain well-known passages and sayings ; 
but in this lack, lies the real merit of Mr. 
Southgate’s volume. It is not fill.d with 
extracts with which every reading man is 
acquainted, but with bits and scraps from 
most out-of-the-way quarters, where no 
one would ever dream of looking for them. 
Who, for instance, on reading the “Times” 
does not feel that some of those splendid 
essays, of which the leaders frequently con- 
sist, should be preserved in a more perma- 
nent form than the daily broad sheet ? 
They are equal to anythivg we find in 
Addison or Swift, yet they pass away and 
are forgotten until something revives their 
memory, and even then they are but dimly 
remembered. Mr. Southgate has therefore 
done well in culling passages from our 
daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals, and 
we must give him credit for having fear- 
lessly acknowledged the sources whence he 
collected his materials. So much for the 
“Great Unknown.” Of the “ Known 
Great” an equally judicious use has been 
made, and Mr. Southyate’s reading will be 
found to extend over nearly the whole 
known field of literature, ancient and mo- 


dern ; the dramatist and divine, the morual- - 
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ist and the novelist being alike made to 
contribute somethiny to the store. 

In so large a collection, and amid so 
much sterling metal, there will also be 
found much base alloy, much that would 
have been better avoided ; and should tle 
work reach a second edition, we would re- 
commen: the compiler to weed it well: and 
we are not quite sure that it would not Le 
well to introduce some of the more hack- 
neyed quotations which most persons would 
expect to find in any volume of “ Elegant 
Extracts.” ‘The volume would then be 1en- 
dered complete, and free from objection. 


The Stars and the Angels; or, The 
Natural History of the Universe and iis 
Inhabitants. (London: Hamilton and Co.) 
We must confess that we are unequal to 
the task of reviewing this volume; but in 
order that justice may be done to tie au- 
thor, we present our readers with a list of 
the contents, in order that they may be 
able to form some conception of its merits. 

art 1.—The Stars. Astronomy and 
Christianity.—Infidel Astronomers’ Oop- 
jection. Celestial Chemistry—Universal 
Atmosphere of Oxygen—Universal D.ffa- 
sion of Metallic Matter—How Stars are 
kindled—Nebule extending. The Sun— 
Its small Nucleus—Grea’ Interior Atmo- 
sphere of Metallic gas—Exterior Oxygen 
—Flame and Earth Precipitate—Drumn- 
mond Light. The Moon—Its Scenery— 
Geology —Five Enigmas —Perforated Crust 
—Interior Atmosphere—Fiery Nucleus— 
Lavatides—and Circular Basins. Geology 
of the Planets—Mercury, &c. —Immense 
Atmospheres of Jupiter aud Saturn— 
Great Heat—Presenut Creation of Uranus 
and Neptune. Retrospective Apocalypse 
of Moses—Nebular Theory of Genesis. 

Part 11.—The Angels. Human Nature 
the Highest in Creation—A: gels en: bodied 
Spirits. The Spiritual Body the Normal 
Development of the Natural Body. The 
Devils—Disembodied Spirits —Possession 
—Inspiration—The Flood. Unfallen Sons 
of God in other Worlds—Carnivora before 
the Fall. Cerebro-spinal Nerves and the 
Spirit—Sympathetic Nerve and the Soul. 
Mesmerism—Spirit-rapping—Spirit after 
Death—Hades—Gehennah. Natural His- 
tory of the Resurrection—Resurrection of 
Christ — Millenium — Second Coming — 
Employmeut after the Resurrection. 


The History of British India By Jas. 
Mitt, Esq. Lifth Edition, with Notes, 
and a Continuation. By Horace UAYMAN 
Wirson, M.A, F.R.S. (London: James 
Madden, and Piper and Co.)—We purpose 
noticing this work at some length ia aa 


stars and the Angels. 


early number of the Magazine, and there- 
fore only mention it in order to draw at- 
tention to the neat and convenient edition 
now in course of rep. blication in ten 
monthly volumes. It is the only good his- 
tory of the Company and the country that 
has appeared, aud this edition is rendered 
doubly valuabl : by the addi:ion of Profes- 
sor Wilson’s Notes and Continuation. 


Things not Generally Known. Popular 
Errors explained and illustrated. By JouN 
Tims, F. S. A. An entirely new Edition. 
(London: -Kent and Co.)—One of the 
most readable books we are acquainted 
with is Sir Thomas Browue’s “ Inquiry 
into Vulgar Errors,’—or, as we should 
have written it in the past tense, were, for 
Mr. ‘limbs has entered the field with his 
“Things not Generally Known,” and pro- 
duc.d a work quite as amusing, and evea 
more instructive, than his pi edecessor’s. 
The volume contains such a variety of sub- 
jects that we cannot very well describe it, 
and therefore can only recommend it to 
such of our readers as are at present with- 
out acopy. Mr. Timbs himself is, we hope, 
not altogether free from \ulgar errors, tor 
he would lead one to believe that Indian 
So) is compounded of salted cockroaches : 
we shall certa‘nly investigate this subject 
for ourselves beiore touching that condi- 
ment again; aud if we find him incorrect, 
will most assuredly have him indicied tor 
a libel upon the “ mild Hindovs.” 


English Hearts and English Hands ; or, 
The Railway and the Trenches. By the 
Author of the “ Memorials of Captain Hed- 
ley Vicars.” Feap. 8vo., 372 pp. (London : 
Nisbet and Co.)—Many scientific treatises 
have been written respecting the best mode 
of reaching the poor, and of awakening 
the consciences of those who are supposed 
to be beyond the reach of the parvchial 
clergyman, but no work that we remember 
conveys such practical lessons in the busi- 
ness of Home Missionary work as the one 
before us. The fair authoress, daughter 
ot the Vicar of Beckenham, Kent, has 
shewn us how the hearts of such unpro- 
mmising subjects as railway navvies may be 
reached by kindness, and made to feel the 
blessed truths of the Guspel of peace. 
Early in 1853 a nu uber of these rough 
specimens of humanity who were engaged 
upon the carthworks of the Crystal Palace, 
were quarcvered in the rural parish men- 
tioned, and no doubt they soon attracied 
attention by their drunkenness and riot- 
ing. Miss Marsh determined tv seize 
tie opportunity thus atforded of reach- 
ing them, aud sec about her task with 
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true womanly tact. Making the excuse 
of calling one Sunday evening at a cot- 
tuge where several of them lodged, she 
knocked at the door, and enquired for one 
of the family; and 

“ A tall, strong man in a fustinn-jacket opened 
the door, scarcely wide enough to shew his face: 
* Harry ain’t here just now.’ 

*¢ « But I suppose I shall see him if I wait, shall 
Inot? 1 will walk in, if you will allow me.’ 

*¢ Well, you can if you like; but we’re a lot 
of rough uns’ 

*«*Oh, thank you, I do not mind that: you 
will be very civilio me, I am sure. Would you 
get me a chair?’ 

* Anintelligent-looking youth darted forward, 
dusted a chair with the tail of another man’s coat, 
and placed it for me neur the table.” 


Having thus introduced herself to this 
lot of “rough uns,” Miss Marsh began 
her approaches by asking if they had been 
to church; receiving the expected answer, 
she told them something about the sermon, 
which happened to have been preached on 
the occasion of the death of a medical man 
in the village. In speaking of this, she men- 
tioned many of the deceased’s acts of kind- 
ne-s to the poor, and thus made her con- 
versation thoroughly interesting. One sub- 
ject led to another, and the result was 
that they all knelt down together, and 
some of these strong men began to sob. 

The work so well commenced was not 
allowed to rest. Cottage lectures were 
commenced, tea-meetings were held, and 
many of the mefi were led to the Holy 
Communion, and we trust are at this time 
consistent servants and soldiers of Christ. 
All, however, was not smooth ; there were 
some sad declensions; but Miss Marsh 
was ever ready to assist and cheer the 
fallen. 

We had marked several passages for 
extract, but our space will not permit of 
their being given: it is, however, of little 
consequence, for the work is one that will 
before long be in the hands of all who ure 
interested in the welfare of their fellow- 
beings; and, although not yet published 
quite a month, it has, we are happy to see, 
already reached the eighth thousand. 


The Year Nine. A Tale of the Tyrol. 
By the Author of Mary Powe 11, (Lon- 
don: A. Hall and Co.)—The Author of 
“Mary Powell” sets a good example to 
all writers of fiction, by taking up some 
new ground in every work: at one time 
she lays the sceve of her story in Russia, 
now in the Tyrol. Hence there is a fresh- 
ness and vigour about her writings which 
make them always worth reading. In the 
volume now before us we are first pre- 
sented with some scenes of pastoral life 
as it cxisted in the Tyrcl in the year 1809, 
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when B.onaparte ruled the Continent with 
his iron rod, and before the Jones's and 
Browns had scoured all the mountain- 
pa-ses. Next we have the rising of the 
mountainecrs, and the varied fortunes of 
Andrew Hofer, with some sly hits at »ris- 
tocratic patronage; and, lastly, the ini- 
quitous murder of that patriotic and pure- 
minded man. 


The Collegian’s Guide; or, Recollec- 
tions of College Days. By the Rev. 
Jamxrs Pycrort, (Longmans,) has reachd 
a second edition. It is a useful work to put 
into the hands of young men gving to the 
University. 


All about It! or, The History and Mys- 
tery of Common Things. 12mo. (Norwich: 
Fletcher.)—A catechism of “useful kiow- 
ledge,” in which the information about 
common things, although tolerably avcu- 
rate, is far too bookish for the class of 
youthful readers for whom it appears in- 
tended. For instance, one question asked 
is, “ What is rice?” and the answer is, 
“ Rice (Oryza) is a panicled grass, some- 
thing like oats!” The writer can know 
very little of the habits of thought pecu- 
liar to children, if he thinks that extracts 
from cyclopedias, in the form of answers 
to their daily questions, can convey intel- 
ligence to their minds. In fact, no book 
can do this. Books of this sort are too 
often quite unfit for children at all: a 
child’s enquiry should be answered im- 
promptu, when the occasion requires it. 
A book like this might be learned by 
heart, parrot-wise, one week, and clean 
forgotten the next. 


The Three Serjeants; or, Phases of 
Soldiers’ Life. (EK. Wilson.)—Contains the 
istory of Thomas Morris, a Waterloo 
man, William Morris, his brother, also a 
Waterloo man, and William Morris, jun., 
who gives his Crimean reminiscences. The 
volume is full of adventures and details 
of military life, and will make an ex- 
cellent addition to the village or school 
library. 


Old Nurse’s Book of Rhymes, Jingles, 
and Ditties. Edited and Lilustrated by 
Cuaries H. Bennett. 4to. (Griffith and 
Farran.)— Want of space compelled us last 
month to defer our notice of this little 
quarto, one of Messrs. Griffith’s most recent 
publications. It consists of a collection of 
nursery rhymes, many of them differing 
considerably from Mr. Halliwell’s collec- 
tion; but the real point of interest about 
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the volume is that it is illustrated in so 
pleasing and original a manner by Mr. 
Bennett, a rising artist of considerable 
talent. As a written description would 
fail to convey any idea of the humour dis- 
played by the artist, we have procured one 
of the cuts, in order that our readers may 
judge for themselves whether our recom- 
mendation is not well founded. 


Old Nurse’s Book of Rhymes. 
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For the benefit of the unlearned, we give 
the elegant poem also. Both poem and 
cut may be referred to by any young lady 
or young gentlemen addicted to the pr.c- 
tice here reprobated, and if he or she do 
not immediately begin to see his or her 
error, aud promise amendment, we can 
only add that he or she will richly deserve 
the threatened punishment. 








“TTVELL tale tit : 
Your tongue shall be slit, 
And all the dogs in the town 
Shall have a little bit.” 


We can only briefly acknowledge the 
receipt of the new edition of Archdeacon 
Pratt’s Seripture and Science not at Va- 
riance, (Hatchard);—The Church Calendar 
and General Almanack, (Parkers,) con- 
taining a world of information on all mat- 
tersconcerning the Church ;— The Lichfield 
Diocesan Church Calendar, (Crewe: New- 
castle) ;—The Orthodox Doctrine of the 
Greek Church, (Whittaker) ; which con- 
tains much information respecting that 
communion that will be new to most read- 
ers;—A Charge of the bishop of Oxford, 
(Parkers,) containing an eloquent and 


satisfactory statement of proceedings in 
the diocese during his episcopate ;—On 
Eucharistical Adoration, by the Rev. 
John Keble. (Parkers) ;—Miss Stodart’s 
Every-day Duties, in a series of Letters to 
Young Ladies, (Nisbet) ;—and lastly, 4 
Handy Book on Property Law, by Lord 
St. Leonurd’s, (Blackwoods,)—which we 
would have said more about, only thut we 
suppose all our readers have procured the 
book and read it through, and, with our- 
selves, have felt thankiul to the noble Lord 
for writing a law-book so that everybody 
can understand it. 
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Dec. 21. 
The Westminster Play. 

Tue Westminster plays, as now per- 
formed, afford gatifying evidence that in 
one at least of our great public schools 
the acquisition of a graceful and im- 
pressive delivery is deemed to be a mat- 
ter of sufficient importance to deserve and 
obtain the attention of the pupils. In 
former years, all that was required of the 
Queen’s Scholars on these festive occasions 
was, that they should recite the poet’s 
text with absolute verbal correctness, ard 
with so nice a regard to the laws of pros- 
ody that a false quantity should on no ac- 
count be heard from their lips; but with 
this literal and metrical accuracy are now 
combined appropriate demeanour and a 
due observance of the rules of elocution. 
This is as it should be, and it is to be 
hoped that our other great seminaries will 
profit by so salutary an example. Ele- 
gant and appropriate gisture, a judicious 
management of the voice, and all the other 
graces of declamation, are to be acquired 
by study; and it is much to be regretted 
that in the education of English youth 
matters of such significance should hold so 
subordinate a position. Tone and attitude 
are to the speaker what colour is to the 
painter; yet, for want of due regard to 
these things, oratory has lost much of its 
power amongst us, and gocd reading, as 
Charles Lamb very justly observes, has 
become “the rarest of all human accom- 
plishments.” The consequences of this 
neglect are everywhere painfully discerni- 
ble. Our churches are deserted because 
our clergymen will not learn the art of 
giving attractive and emphatic expression 
to their thoughts; and on the stage it tov 
often happens that Shakspere himself be- 
comes tedious, because his text is either 
torn to tatters by some “robustious, peri- 
wig-pated fellow” who knows nothing 
about it, or else crawled out in a cold, 
monotonous voice by some automatcn who 
never thinks of “suiting the action to the 
word, the word to the action.” The sane 
thing happens at the opera. On the lyri- 
cal as on the dramatic st: ge, there are no 
dvubt many performers to whom the re- 
mark dos not apply; but it cannot be 
denicd that, as a general rule, our native 
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singers are not sufficiently sensible of the 
value of gisture and expression. Therein, 
no less than in the higher cultivation of 
the voice, ccns'sts the great difference be- 
tween them and the Italians. Your Eig- 
lish singer is too often nothing better than 
a musical pump, and music with him is 
nothing more than sweet sounds; the Ita- 
lian, on the contrary, is all fervour, ani- 
mation, and impsssionment ; the sentiment 
of his song seems to thrill through his 
frame, and the “soul of music’—to use 
Moore’s beautiful language—is shed from 
his lips. In the Senate also we have to 
deplore the evil of a cold and unimpressive 
method in speaking. There are in both 
Houses many men whose speeches indicate 
thought, fancy, and scholarship, and who 
would have been certain to have attained 
distinction as speakers, had they but 
studied the art of delivering thems: lves 
with propriety; but, wanting thisattrac- 
tion, they are voted “bores,” and they 
“creep about to find themselves dishonour- 
able graves.” And indeed it is surprising 
how little attention is sometimes bestowcd 
upon the charms of external manner, even 
by those on whom nature has bestowed 
the gifts of oratory in the richest affluence. 
Mr. Gladstone is justly accounted one of 
the most eloquent orators in the Commons. 
His voice is detightfully musical, his fancy 


is rich in poetic imagery, he has vigcur , 


and originality, rapidity of perception, and 
a beundless command of “ purple words ;” 
yet his manner and action are often sin- 
gularly deficient in expressiveness and 
grace. His arms have no oratorical cflice 
whatsoever; they either lie quite motion- 
less by his side, cr they have angular, in- 
elegant, and inexpressive action. It is a 
coumon practice with him, though pcs- 
sibly he is quite unconscious of it, to stand 
on one leg; he not untrequently keeps 
rolling a piece of red tape ortwirling a 
pen at the moment when his language 
demands impassioned gesture and an im- 
posing attitude; and, after dazzliig his 
audience with a splendid percration, he 
usually concludes by sitting down upon 
his hat. It was observed of John Kemble, 
that one of the charms of his acting was 
that he “knew what to do with his arms ;” 
but the only members of the Lower House 
who are equally skilled in that respect, 
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and who, to speak generally, have an ade- 
quate appreciation of the effect of gesture 
and attitude in the enforcement and illus- 
tration of meaning, are Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Disraeli. Nevertheless, Methodus 
sola artificem ostendit ; and, in Parliament 
as out of it, it is not so much what is said 
as the manner of saying it that awakens 
the interest of the audience. 
The Westminster play gives evidence of 
a decided improvement in these respects ; 
and the “Adelphi” of Terence was per- 
formed in a style exceedingly creditable to 
the establishment. The prologue, delivered 
" by the Captain (Mr. H. L. Thompson) with 
perfect propriety of action and emphasis, 
elicited loud applause. It is as follows: 


En! rursum ludos funebres! rursum cuces 
Bello peremptos luget Anglia,—cum viris 
Pueros, puellas, cumque matre infantium 
Discerpta atroci m embra deplorat manu! 
Sed justa tandem perfidis venit hostibus 
Vindicta : fusi, meenibus exuti suis 

Quoties Britanni norunt Martis fulmina! 
Nos quoque seorsum proprius tangit dolor, 
\Decemque morbo Delhiana ad meenia, 
2Juvenemque raptum flemus, hisce ex eedibus 
Emissum prima nuper ad stipendia ; 
3Binosque quorum sanguine (heu nefas!) sui, 
Imbute stillavere militis manus. 

Quin et recentis decoris in partem quoque 
Venisse gloriamur; noster est, et hos 
Superare pugnis doctus ad Lares prius, 
Omnes viarum vincens impiger moras, 
4Agram repulsis qui tutasit hostibus.— 

Sed hee quidem hactenus ;—ne vos expectatio 
Detineat eequo longius quid hee tegant 
Aulwa ;—Factum nempe quod promisimus ; 
Factum quid valeat, vestra est sestimatio. 
Ars longa, vita brevis est; quemque de suo 
Augere summam condecet pecu io: 

SIlli sua laus est, quo jubente primulum 

In hance alumnis commigrantibus domum 
Scena apparatu nitidior fu!sit novo; 

S[llisque rursus, arte quorum et sumptibus, 
Quas tantum ama)at, reddite Terentio 
Erant Athene ; quique demum vestibus 
7Contaminari prohibuit diutius 

Nostratibus lepores Attici salis: 

Ejusde'n laudis aliquid nos ipsos quoque 
Videtis affectare ;— si non omnia, 

Nonnulla certe hic absoluta credimus. 

Idem si vobis arbitris videbitur, 

SPalmam qui meruit artifex noster ferat ; 
Hic actze quondam qui memor puertie, 
Accepta reddit sic libens beneficia : 
Cui,—non profecto pro meritis illas suis,— 
Grates nos quantum possumus rependimus. 
Aperite aliquis!—Quid istuc? An vobis placet 2] 


The epilogue, of which we subjoin a 
copy, was also received with cordial ac- 
clamation :— 


{Enter .2Zschinus, in costume of pre-Raphaelite 
character. He carries in his hand a volume of 
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5 In 1722. See Prologue of 1809. 
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the works of the author of the ‘‘Stones of 
Venice,” and looks around at the new scenes 
critically ] 
.—Hec platea, audivi, est renovata—quousque 
vetustam 
Nostra adeo admittent seecula barbariem ? 
a iterum exempiar! Quam planaic putida 
unt 
Omnia! ut est crassa et pigra superficies! 
Nil giacile aut sublime sapit—ve! pectora ceca 
Nostratum! exoritur Sol; nihil illa notant. 
{Holding up his book, } 
Tu tamen offusas, auctor divine, tenebras 
Discuties ! {Enter Ctesipho.] 
C.—Salve! Quid specularis? Ohe! 
Suspicior hic pulchram Cynosuram habitare — 
caveto, 
schin«, rescieritne nova nupta—(.)\—tace— 
Non me vulgures accendunt pectoris estus ; 
Sector ego in terris solum Ideale cadopv. 
€.—Umbris contentus? (2.)—nimirum esthe- 
ticus artes 
Nunc exquisitas etheriasque colo. 
Nosse quid in rebus consistat ubique venusti, 
Que quibus aptentur, forma, figura, color, 
Id vere sapere est ; unum hoc mortalibus egris 
Lenimen cure, subsidiumque venit. 
#sthesis — ! (C.)—ego mallem esthesin 
aselli, 
Cui feeni in pratis copia dulcis adest— 
oo haud tu curas? (£.)—O vita indigne 
eata, 
Tu nunquam fies Doctor Esotericus ; 
Terrenam gestas animam—tu forte, tabellam 
Zeuxidos inspiciens, nil nisi picta vides. 
C.—Quid porro vidisse licet? (.)—mysteria 
rerum 
Sensibus excultis interiora patent— 
Artem ibi celatam penitus sequor aériosque 
Effectus, spatium, vim, pathos, atque bathos. 
Tempora dignosco cautus, queis rite fuisset 
Pre-latus Raphael, postpositusque sibi. 
I, pete Mancuniam! thesauros curre per omnes! 
Hi stimulus plebem mollibus erudiunt. 
C.—Longe erras —‘‘ Cur me pictura pascis inani?”’ 
“Da mihi mercedem,” Mancuniensis ait. 
.—Gossypium mentes hebetat—sed mitte ta- 
bellas— 
Artibus ars cunctis exstitit una parens ; 
Archi-est-Tectonice—(C.)—Collaudo. (4.)—Ego 
totus in hac sum— 
C.—Conjurati unus num Lapicida gregis ? 
42, — Quippe Intellectum, ac Sensus, viteque 
tenorem 
Humane totum muta magistra regit, 
Hoc modulo fas nos expendere— quale habita tum, 
Talis homo est—(C.)—quid si vivitur absque 
domo? 
#.—Felices hodie nosmet qui vivimus ! usus 
Quando evi medii purior obtinuit! 
Scis, antiquatee sordent nunc prorsus Athene : 
Mos is Ionicus et Doricus est odio. 
[ Micio and Demea enter here, remaining behind. } 
C.— Grecia in hac tay palmam fert semper. 
(.)—Ineptis 
Est cumulus nude simplicitatis iners— 
Ars contra mediseva, haud lege aut limite iniquo 
Contenta, hue illue pullulat ad libitum— 
Tum, quicquid struimus, varios diffusus in artus 
Symbolice exprimitur spiritus interior. 
Pertinet ad mores istud, pop: lique salutem— 
C.—An Rectum atque Fidem sax a laterque docent? 
.—Graia ac Romana nil i#mmora/ius usquam 
Archi-esi-tectura :—Pagina sexta—tene ! 
{Turning to a page in the book.] 
Sie ipsus dixit:—(C.)—Vix hee comprendere 
possim. 
E.—Scilicet esthesi tu, miserande, cares. 
C.—Saltem haud culpabis quas Burlingtonius 
eedes, 
(Stirpe Comes pariter clarus et ingenio), 
Has struxit tam dilectas! (.4.)— Bona verba, 
precor te; 
Interdum os sapiens claudit. 
palam. 
pd 


(C.)—At ede 
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. (hesitating and looking around the College 
Dormitory. ] 
Sordidior domus est, aliquantum et barbara. 
C.—Falsum id 
Omnino. (4.)—Quid si denique diruimus! 
C.—Oh monstram! (4.)—Et normam ad Gothi- 
cam [displaying a plan of the College 
facade Gothicised]. (C.)—An! 
.— Medievra memento 
Ludi fundatrix hujus Eliza fuit. 
Barrius hoc velit, et magno mercentur. (C.)—At 
aures 
Obdo jam— 
[Micio and Demea come forward. } 
Ah! nostros letor adesse senes: 
Salvetote ambo! opportuni maxime adestis ; 
Vobis judicibus lis resoluta cadet : 
Questio enim.—(M.) Auvivi totum ac scio—pace 
mazistri, 
Illustris, fateor, grandiloquique tui, 
Sic statuo—neque tu culpaveris, Zschine, fratris 
Judicium ex omni parte, nec ille tuum : 
Nemo ctenim existit nostrum tam incultus, 
Athenas 
Dum veteres lepide scena novata refert, 
Cui non Grece artis casta ac concinna venustas 
Pertentet tacita pectora letitia! 
Num vetat id tamen ut, perculsis sensibus, idem 
Vicinam adsoleat molem inhiare Petri, 
Que sanctos apices, spectantum et corda, sua vi 
Sursum una tractus tollit in etherios? 
Invid. certantumfabfuerint discrimina ; utrisque, 
Graiis atque Gothis par tribuatur honos. 
( 4ischinus advancing.) 
En! vere Zsthesis nostri hoe oraculum Adelphi 
Miserunt—plausu vos facitote ratum ! 


The dormitory was densely crowded, 
and among the audience we observed— 
The Dean of Westminster, the Belgian 
Minister, the Dutch Minister, the Provost 
of Eton, the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Dr. Jelf, Principal of King’s 
College; Rev. Dr. Cotton, Head- Master 
of Marlborough College; Sir H. Holland, 
Bart.; Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P.; Rev. 
W. Cureton, Canon of Westminster; Dr. 
W. E. Page, Dr. Phillimore, Mr. F. W. 
Slade, Q.C., Mr. T. Tomlinson, Q.C. &e. Ke. 

Jan. 1. 

The Crown Jewels.—Considerable com- 
motion has been caused by a report that 
the Crown jewels have been claimed by 
the King of Hanover, and that the judges 
to whom the claim had been referred had 
awarded them to his Majesty, but such is 
not thecase. The claiins of the Crown of 
Hanover to the jewels in question are of 
twofold origin, and embrace two classes of 
precious stones. The first consists of cer- 
tain jewels which originally belonged to 
the Electors of Hanover, and were be- 
queathed to his successors in the electorate 
by George II. These jewels were brought 
over from Hanover to England by order of 
George III., on his accession. The other 
set of jewels was the private property of 
George III., who purchased them from 
his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, for 
£54,000, and gave them as a wedding pre- 
* sent to Queen Charlotte. When she died, 
in 1818, a great deal of gossip took place 
about the enormous private fortune she 


had contrived to accumulate. Her jewels 
alone were said to amount to little short 
of a million sterling, (hence the rumour 
that the Hanoverian jewels were worth 
£100,000.) bat these were nearly all di- 
vided among the princesses in equal pro- 
portions. The wedding present from the 
king she bequeathed to the House of Han- 
over, to be settled in the direct line of 
succession of that house. The jewels of 
both classes were claimed by the Crown of 
Hanover immediately after the death of 
William IV. (wh:ch caused the separation 
of the Hanoverian from the British crown); 
and they were delivered into the possession 
of her Majesty’s Lord Chamberlain, with 
notice that they were so claimed, in the 
month of July, 1837. The claim to Queen 
Charlotte’s legacy-jewels was referred to 
the law-officers of the Crown; the claim to 
the Hanoverian jewels being reserved for 
diplomatic correspondence between the 
Hanoverian minister in this country and 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
The subject of the legacy-jewels occupied 
the Court of Chancery from 1839 to 1843, 
when a commission was formed, consisting 
of Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Langdale, and 
Chief Justice Tindal. Up to 1846 no judg- 
ment had been given on the matter; and 
on the death of Sir N. ‘Tindal, which hap- 
pened in the summer of that year, the 
commission was annulled. With respect 
to the Hanoverian jewels, the correspon- 
dence up to 1846 achieved no satisfactory 
result; but in the same month in which 
Justice Tindal died, the Hanoverian mi- 
nister made a proposal that, by the consent 
of the respective governments, the surviv- 
ing commissioners should determine and 
report in like manner, and that their re- 
port should be as binding in all respects as 
if the Lord Chief Justice were still alive. 
To this proposal no answer was returned. 
But on the 18th of December, 1846, Lord 
Palmerston transmitted to Count Kiel- 
mansegge a statement which his lordship 
had obtained from Lord Lyndhurst and 
Lord Langdale, and which he treated as 
decisive against the claim of the Crown 
of Hanover to Queen Charlotte’s legacy- 
jewels; and he proposed that the King 
of Hanover should withdraw his claim to 
any jewels as having passed under the 
will of Queen Charlotte, still leaving open 
his other claim to any portion of the 
jewels in dispute. In answer to Lord 
Palmerston’s proposal, Count Kielman- 
segge, by letter dated January 7, 1847, 
referred his lordship to the offer made in 
July, 1846, and expressed the readiness of 
his government still to abide by it, and to 
acquiesce in any determination which the 
two surviving commissioners might deli- 
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berately come to upon the whole case re- 
ferred to them; but he declined to be 
bound by an informal expression of opinion, 
which but partially touched even that part 
of the ease which Lord Palmerston con- 
sidered it to decide, and left the rest of the 
case altogether undecided and uncertain. 
From that date the case has stood over till 
now, when the news of a royal marriage, 
with the usual court-gossip about wedding- 
presents and family jewels, has revived the 
Hanoverian claim, and led to the recent 
decision. 
JAN. 14. 

France.—A most diabolical attempt was 
made upon the lives of the Emperor and 
Empress; as they were going to the opera, 
three shells filled with detonating mercury 
having been thrown at the carriage. “ ‘The 
first bomb thrown at the carriage of the 
Emperor was just after the vehicle entered 
the Rue Lepelletier ; it did not touch the 
Emperor, nor even the vehicle, but it 
wounded about twenty persons. On this 
the coachman whipped up his horses, but 
almost immediately a second bomb burst, 
and one of the horses being struck by 
three projectiles, fell to the ground. A 
third bomb, thrown with more precision, 
fell beneath the carriage itself and burst 
with tremendous force, smashing part of 
it in pieces. The splinters of this bomb 
wounded the second horse, which expired 
some hours after. The coacliman, named 
Ledoux, was wounded in the head. The 
only person in the carriage with the Em- 
peror and Empress was General Roguet, 
and he, as already stated, received a slight 
injury. The escape of their Majesties was 
quite miraculous. The Emperor received 
a slight cut on the side of the nose by a 
piece of glass from the carriage-window. 
Another piece of glass struck the Empress 
at the corner of the left eye, but left no 
trace Superintendent Hébert, of the 
police, who opened the door of the Em- 
peror’s carriage at the moment of the 
third explosion, was dangerously wounded. 
The pieces of iron flew on every side toa 
vast distance, marking the front of the 
houses and the pillars of the theatre toa 
great height, and breaking a considerable 
number of windows. ‘The stupor at the 
first moment was indescribable, as no one 
could tell what had really occurred, and 
the persons who saw their neighbours 
falling around them did not know but at 
the next moment it might be their own 
turn. The carriage itself was taken into 
the courtyard of the Tuileries, and visited 
by great numbers of persons. All the under 
part and front of the carriage had the 
appearance of being blown to pieces. 

“At the moment of the explosions, a 
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man was seen to rush to the carriage 
armed with a er and revolver; he 
was caught full in front by a sergent de 
ville; the murderer made a desperate at- 
tempt to escape, and, during the struggle, 
wounded his captor. He was searched, 
and another revolver was found on him. 
Another man was also arrested on the 
spot, carrying a carpet-bag, in which 
pistols and daggers were tound, and a 
small box. He had in his pockets 270 
francs in gold. A third, a well-dressed 
man, in white gloves, who was seen to 
raise his hat, and wave it, perhaps as a 
signal, was also arrested” Since which, 
a large number of arrests have been made, 
and in a speech addressed to the Chamber, 
his Majesty has expressed his determination 
to repress all seditions, attempts, or ex- 
pressions, as far as possible, likening his 
own position to that of King William and 
the first Georges. 
JAN. 26. 

Marriage of the Princess Royal.—The 
“Times” of to-day is filled with an ac- 
count of this interesting solemnity, at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, from which we 
extract that portion relating more imme- 
diately to the act itself :— 

As the Bride passed up to the altar she 
stopped and made a deep reverence to her 
mother, though with evident agitation, 
and her face flushed like crimson; then, 
again turning, she rendered the same 
homage to the Prince of Prussia. As she 
did so, the Bridegroom elect advanced, 
and, kneeling on one knee, pressed her 
hand with an expression of fervent admi- 
ration that moved the august audience. 
Taking their places then at the altar, and 
with their illustrious relatives standing 
round in a group of unequalled brilliancy, 
the service commenced with the chorale, 
which pealed through the little building 
with the most solemn effect. The words 
are particularly appropriate, full of feeling 
and piety, and the audience followed them 
in a whispered cadence as the choir sung— 

“‘ This day, with gladsome voice and heart, 

We praise Thy name, O Lord, who art 
Of all good things the giver ! 

For England’s first-born Hope we pray! 
Be near her now and ever! 

King of kings, Lord of lords, 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 

Hear us, while we kneel before Thee !”” 

The hymn over, the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury took his place in the centre 
of the altar, and assisted by the Bishop of 
London, as Dean of the Chapel Royal, the 
Bishop of Oxford, as Lord High Almoner, 
the Bishop of Chester, as Clerk of the 
Closet, the Dean of Windsor, as Domestic 
Chaplain, aud the Rev. Dr. Wesley, as 
Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, the mar- 
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riage-service was commenced at exactly 
ten minutes to one. 

The Rubric was rigidly adhered to 
throughout. After going through the 
usual formulary, the most Reverend Pri- 
mate, who was very indistinctly heard, 
asked the royal Bridegroom— 

“Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife, to live together after God’s 
ordinance in the holy estate of matri- 
mony? Wilt thou love her, comfort her, 
honour, and keep her in sickness and in 
health ; and, forsaking all other, keep thee 
only unto her, so long as ye both shall 
live ?” 

To this the Prince replied loud and 
clear, “ I will.” 

To the same question the faint answer 
of the Bride was barely audible, though 
the attention of all was strained to the 
utmost to catch the feebly-uttered words. 

To the next, 

“ Who giveth this woman away ?” 

The Prince Consort replied loudly, “I 
do.” 

Then the Prince took his Bride’s hand 
in his own, in earnest warmth, and re- 
peated slowly and distinctly after the 
Primate— 

“T, Frederick William Nicholas Charles, 
take thee, Victoria* Adelaide Mary Louisa, 
to my wedded wife, to have and to hold 
from this day forward, for better for worse, 
for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish, till death us 
do part, according to God’s holy ordinance ; 
and tiereto I plight thee my troth.” 

Again, in reply, the words of the Bride 
were almost lost, and she seemed faint and 
tremulous enough to excite uneasiness 
among her ladies. 

The Prince then, taking the ring from 
his brother Albert, said with marked em- 
phasis :— 

“With this ring I thee wed, with my 
body I thee worship, and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow; in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

The usual prayer was then offered up, 
and the Primate, joining their hands to- 
gether, said, “ Whom God has joined let 
no man put asunder.” 

The Psalm was then sung. 

The Royal couple then knelt, with all 
the bridesmaids, whils the rest of the 
ceremony was proceeded with, the Bishop 
of London in a clear and distinct voice 
reading the exhortation. 

At the concluding words the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus— 

“Halleluia! for the Lord God Omni- 
potent reigneth. 
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“The kingdoms of this world are be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord, and of 
His Christ ; and He shall reign for ever 
and ever. 

“King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
Halleluia,” 


rose clear and loud, with thrilling effect. 

Hardly had the last words of the chorus 
died away in solemn echoes, when the cere- 
monial, as arranged by chamberlains and 
heralds, ended, and the bride, giving vent to 
her evidently long pent-up feelings, turned 
and flung herself upon her mother’s bosom 
with a suddenness and depth of feeling 
that thrilled through every heart. Again 
and again her Majesty strained her to her 
heart and kissed her, and tried to conceal 
her emotion, but it was both needless and 
in vain, for all perceived it, an’ there were 
few who did not share it. We need not 
mention how the bridegroom embraced 
her, and how, as she quitted him, with 
the tears now plainly stealing down her 
cheeks, she threw herself into the arms of 
her father, while her Royal husband was 
embraced by the Princess of Prussia in 
a manner that evinced all that only a 
mother’s love can shew. The most affect- 
ing recognition, however, took place be- 
tween the bridegroom and his Royal 
father, for the latter seemed over- 
powered with emotion, and the former, 
after clasping him twice to his heart, 
knelt and kissed his parent’s hand. 

The Queen then rose, and hurrying 
across the haut pas with the Prince Con- 
sort, embraced the Princess of Prussia as 
one sister would another after long part- 
ing, and turning to the Prince of Prussia, 
gave him her hand, which as he stooped to 
kiss she stopped him, and declined the con- 
descension by offering her cheek instead. 
Bat words will feebly convey the effect of 
the warmth, the abandonment of affection 
and friendship, with which these greetings 
passed, the reverence with which the 
bridegroom saluted her Majesty, the manly 
he irtiness with which he wrung the Prince 
Consort’s hand, for by the working of his 
face it was evident he could not trust his 
tongue to speak. 

After a few minutes had been allowed 
for the illustrious personages to recover 
their composure, during which the bride 
again lost hers, while she received, with all 
the affecting warmth of a young and at- 
tached family, the congratulations of her 
brothers and sisters, the procession pre- 
pared to leave the church. There was 
some little hurry as the various personages 
fell into their places, but at last the bride 
and bridegroom left. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Dec. 1. The Hon. William George Stafford 
Jerningham, Chargé d’Affairs to the republic of 
Peru. 

Jan. 5. Sir Cresswell Cresswell, Knt., to be 
Judge of the new Court of Probate. 

Walter Harding, esq. to be Chief-Justice, 
Henry Connor, esq., to be First Puisne Judge, 
and H. 8S. Phillips, esq., to be Second Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Natal. 

Wm. Hepburn Rennie, esq., to be Auditor- 
General, Hong Kong. ? 

Thos. Manners, esq., to be Surgeon, British 
Guiana. 

Geo. James Evelyn, esq., to be Sub-Treasurer, 
St. Christopher’s. 

Jan. 9. By Letters Patent to Chas. Compton 
Cavendish, esq., the dignity of a Baron, by the 
title of Baron Chesham, of Chesham, Bucks. 

Jan. 11. Edward Arnout Grattan, esq., to be 
Consul at Antwerp. 

Francis Lousada, esq:, to be Consul at Boston. 

Jan. 12. Charles Hamner Dickson, esq., to be 
Consul at Soukhoum Kalé. 


Robert Cumberbatch, esq., to be Consul at 
Berdiansk. 

Jan. 15. The Victoria Cross has been bestowed 
on Lieutenant Josh. P. H. Crowe, 78th Regiment, 
Lieutenant Henry Marshman Tavelock, 10th 
Regiment, Thomas Hanscock and John Purcell, 
9th Lancers. 

Colonel John Eardley Wilmot, promoted to 
the rank of Major-General for his gallant de- 
fence of Lucknow. 

Jan. 14. The Rev. Stephen Jordan Rigaud, 
D.D., to be Bishop of Antigua. 

Jan. 18. Captain Henry Marshman Havelock, 
eldest son of Major-General Havelock, to be a 
Barvnet. 

Hannah Shepherd Havelock to the dignity of 
a Baronet’s wile. 

Jan. 20. Clinton Francis Berens Dawkins, 
esq., to be Receiver-General, Trinidad, 

James Henrv Brookes, esq., to be Medical 
Officer, Seychelles. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 


Buckingham, County.—William George Caven- 
dish, esq. 





BIRTHS. 


Aug. 31. At Lucknow, the widow of Lieut. A. 
J. Dashwood, 48:h B.N.L., a son. 

Nov. 25. At Bombay, Lady Yardley, a son. 

Dec. 12. At the Vicarage, High Easter, the 
wife of the Rev. E. F. Gepp, a son. 

Dec. 16. At Frittenden, the Lady Harriet 
Moore, a dau. 

Dec. 18. At Croxley-cottage, near Rickmans- 
worth, Herts, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Kelly, 
38th Regt., a dau. > 

Dec. 19. At Buriton Rectory, Hants, the wife 
of the Rev. John Maunior Sumner, a dau. 

Dec. 21. At Trafalgar, near Salisbury, the 
Countess Nelson, a son. 

Dec. 22. At Grosvenor-sq., the Countess of 
Lic ‘field, a son. 

At Modbury, the wife of William Mure, esq., 
Consui at New Orleans, a son. 

Dec. 23. At Monasteraris-house, Edenderry, 
Ireland, the wife of Capt. J. T. Hamilton, a son. 

At Champs Elysees, Paris, the wife of Philip 
Jennings, esq., formerly of Mecklenburgh-sq., 
London, and of Oswestry, Salop, a dau. 

At Howick-grange, Northumberland, Lady 
Tancred, a son. 

At Bedale-hall, 
Courtenay, a dau. 

Dee. 24. At his residence, Calais-court, St. 
Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, the wife of R. H. Potter, 
esq a dau. 

At Pensile-house, Gloucestershire, the wife of 
Marshail Hall, esq., a dau. 

At the London Orphan Asylum, Clapton, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Beattie, M.A., a son. 

Dec. 25. At Edingthorpe Re tory, Norfolk, the 
wife of the Rev. James Camper Wright, a son. 

In Berkeley-sq., Lady Wenlock, a son. 

Dec. 26. At Walter’s-hall, Monkton, Thanet, 
the wife of George Collett, esq., a son. 

At Merchiston-park, Edinburgh, the wife of 
the Rev. Wm. Reid, a son. 


Yorkshire, Mrs. Reginald 


Dec. 27. Mrs. Bartlett, of the Canons, Thetford, 
a son. 

At St. Andrew’s, the wife of Sir Charles M. 
Ochterlony, of Ochterlony, bart., a dau. 

Dec. 28. At Kinnaird, Dunkeld, N. B., the resi- 
dence of her father, Sir St. Vincent Hawkins 
Whitshed, bart., the wife of Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
Cavendish Bentinck, 7th Dragoon Guards, a son. 

At Mytton-hall, near Whalley, Lancashire, 
the wife of W. C. Yates, esq., a son. 

At Stoneygate-house, near Leicester, the wife 
of Richard Toller, a son. 

Dec. 29. At Christ’s Hospital, London, the wife 
of the Rev. James Thomson, a son, 

_ wife of John Henry Lee, esq., of Trehill, 
a dau. 

Dec. 30. At Finborough, Lady Frances Petti- 
ward, a dau, 

At Cadbury-house, North Cadbury, the wife of 
F. Urquhart, esq., a dau. still-born. 

Mrs. 8. J. Claye, of the Manor-house, Long 
Eaton, a son. 

At Conon-bank, in Kirkhill, Inverness-shire, 
the wife of James Fraser, esq., Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, a son. 

At Upper Grosvenor-st., Mrs. J. W. Morison, 
a dau. 

Dec. 31. At Scott’s-lodge, Knockholt, the wife 
of Louis P. Miles, esq., a dau. 

At West-park, Rockborne, Hants, the wife of 
Eyre Coote, esq., a son and heir. 

The wife of the Rev. H. J. Chancellor, Bedwin- 
st., a son. 

At the Priory, Leominster, Mrs. Edward Gun- 
nell, a son. 

At Heckfield, Hants, the wife of the Rev. 
Alfred Peache, a dau. 

Jan.1. At Millbay Barracks, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Hocker, a dau. 

At Woodbury-lodge, Cambridgesh., the wife of 
Harry H. Gore, esq., a son. 
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Jan.2. At Park-crescent, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Sandys, a son. 

At Lower Grosvenor-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Hussey, 
a son. 

At Hollington-house, East Woodhay, the wife 
of the Rev. Nicholas J. Ridley, a son. 

At Ranby-house, Notts, the wife of John Cham- 
pion, esq., a dau. 

At Harewood-sq., the wife of Horace Lloyd, 
~~ barrister-at- law, a dau. 

‘an. 3. At Stobo-castle, re —_ of Sir Graham 

Montgomery, bart., M.P., 

At Nettleworth- hall, a ML ansfield, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Fitzherbert, a son. 

The wife of H. R. Ricardo, esq., of Henley- 
lodge, Weston, a son. 

Jan. 4. At Wrockwardine, Salop, the Hon. 
Mrs. Robert Herbert, a dau. 

At Fair-lawn, Sydenham, the wife of Capt. T. 
Ingate Warren, a son and heir. 

Jan. 5. At Waltham-house, Mrs. Jolliffe Tuf- 
nell, a son. 

At Ayott St. Lawrence, Lady Emily Cavendish, 
a son. 

The wife of Edw. Clough Taylor, esq., of Kirk- 
ham-abbey, a son. 

Jan.6. At Farnham-castle, the wife of the 
Rev. R. N. Milford, a dau. 

Jan.7. At Lymington, Hants, the wife of Geo. 
F. St. Barbe, esq., a son. 

At Colwinstone, Glamorgansh., Mrs. William 
Somerset, a dau. 

At ae the wife of Henry Grimston Hale, 
esq., aS 

Jan. 8. mat Eaton-pl.-west, Lady Isabella Whit- 
bread, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Elwyn, 
Royal Artillery, a son. 

Jan. 9. At Brompton-crescent, the Hon. Mrs. 
Augustus Lane Fox, a son. 

At the Deanery, Peterborough, Mrs. Saunders, 
a son. 

At Birkhill, the wife of F. L. 8. Wedderburn, 
esq., of Wedderburn and Birkhill, a son. 

Jan. 10. At the Palace, Maidstone, the wife of 
Capt. McMahon, 14th Dragoons, a dau. 

At the Laurels, Swansea, the wife of James 
Richardson, esq., a son. 


Births.— Marriages. 


[Feb. 


At Beymerside-house, Berwicksh., the wife of 
Geo. Rutherford Darling, esq., a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. Augu-tus Byron, a dau. 

Jan. 11. The wife of the Rev. A. Hill, Head 
Master of the Leicester Collegiate School, a son. 

Jan. 12. In Upper Brook-st., London, the Hon. 
Mrs. Monckton Milnes, a son. 

Jan. 14. At Glanyrafon-hall, near Oswestry, 
the wife of the High Sheriff of Montgomeryshire 
(Maurice Jones. esq., of Fronfraith), a dau. 

At Netley-cliff, the wife of Major Ravenhill, 
Royal Engineers, a son 

At Landford-lodge, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. 
J. W. Neat, a dau. 

Jan. 15, At Duffryn, Aberdare, the wife of 
H. A. Bruce, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Elswick-hall, near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
the wife of C. Allhusen, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 16. At Keyford-house, Frome, the wife 
of J. Lewin Sheppard, esq., Bombay Rifle Corps, 
a dau. 

Jan.17. At Lowndes-sq., the Lady De L’Isle 
and Dudley, a son. 

Jan. 18. At Inkpen Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. John Butler, a dau. 

At Denmark-hill, the wife of John Wotherspoon, 
esq., a dau. 

Jan. 19. At Mount Radford, near Exeter, the 
wife of Assistant-Commissary-Gen. Chas. Palmer, 
a dau. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, the wife of Reginald 
Graham, esq., a son 

At Beeton- hail, Norfolk, Lady Preston, a son. 

At Old Park- house, Ashby -de-la-Zouch, the 
wife of Alexander Hadden, esq., a dau. 

In Conduit-st., Hanover-sq., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Montagu Watts, a son. 

At Fairlight-down, Hastings, the wife of J. D. 
Wells, esq., a dau. 

Jan, 20, At10, Savile-row, W., the wife of John 
Marshall, esq., F.R.S., a son. 

At Percy-pl., Clapham-rd., the wife of J. G. 
Pilcher, esq., a son. 

At Ash-grove, Sevenoaks, the wife of Sidney 
Glendining, esq., a son. 

Jan.21. At Brighton, the wife of John Mug- 
geridge, esq., a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Nov. 9. At Meerut, East Indies, Montagu Mit- 
che 1 Proctor, Lieut. 38th B.N.I., to Anne, second 
dau. of Capt. G. Forrest, Ordnance Department. 

Nov. 11. At Hastings, Major Jobn Biggs, 
Madras Native Infantry, eldest son of the late 
Gen. Biggs, H.E.1.C.S, to Sarah Brett, eldest 
dau. of the late J. C. Williamson, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Scarborough, the Rev. Frederick 
George Blomfield, M.A., eldest son of the late 
Lord Bishop of London, and Rector of St. An- 
drew Undershaft, London, to Anne, youngest dau. 
of ©. Brook, Esq., Healey-house, Hudder-field. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Major Fitzgerald, 
second son of Lord William Fitzgerald, to Char- 
lotte Georgina, only child of Henry, third son of 
the late John Trevanion Bettesworth, of Caer- 
hays, in the county of Cornwall. 

At St. Pc ter’s, Eaton-sq., John Power Glover, 
esq., of Lackroe Liscarral, in the county of Cork, 
to Sarah Ann, only dau. of Willism Wightman, 
esq. of Averham-house, Nottinghamshire. 

At Chester, the Rev. Henry Parry, Incumbent of 
Bylechaw, Denbighshire, to Mary Emma, onlydau. 
of W illiam Williams, esq., Whitefriars, Chester. 

At Benares, East Indies, Edward Samuel 
Jackson, Lieut. and Adjutant of the 12th Bengal 
N.L, oa dau. of Dr. Hilliard, of the 
50th’ Regt. B.N 


Nor. 14. At the Bavarian Chapel, Warwick- 
st., William Baring de Lotbiniere Bingham, esq., 
eldest son of the late William Bingham, esq., to 
Helen Emily, only dau. of Geo. Pemberton, esq. 

At Bolarum, James Allardyce, esq., 2nd Ma- 
dras European Light Infantry, to Georgiana, 
dau. of the late P. H. Abbot, esq. 

Nov. 17. At Axminster, the Rev. John Tem- 
ple, eldest son of the Rev. W. S. Temple, Rector 
of Dinsdale, Durham, to Elvira Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Churles Bond, esq., of Axminster. 

At Paddington, Walter Workman, esq., of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, youngest son of the late 
Thomas Workman, esq., of Inverness-road, Bays- 
water, and of Bramblys, Basingstoke, to Maria 
Woodd, eldest dau. of Edmund Bates, esq., Park- 
pl.-villas, Maida-hill west. 

At Aston, Thomas Aurelius Attwood, esq., of 
Wood-end-house, Erdington, to Mary, eldest dau. 
of Joseph Smallwood, esq., of Birmingham. 

At St. John’s, Peterborough, Thomas Mucaulay, 
jun., of Kibworth, third son of Thos. Macaulay, 
esq., of Leicester, to Louisa, second dau. of Nel- 
son Wilkinson, esq., of Peterborough. 

At Leamington Priors, George F. Hewson, 
esq., M.D., of Cheltenham, son of Adm. George 
Hewson, to Martha, dau. of the late Rev. S. 
Jocelyn Otway, of Portland-pl. 
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Nov. 18. At Ha!berton, Devon, the Rev. Hen. 
Arthur Daniel, M.A., Vicar of Stockland, Somer- 
set, to Laura Catherine, dau. of the late John 
Were Clark, esq., of Bridewell. 

Nov. 21. At the Port of Spain, Trinidad, Lieut. 
Lionel M. Fraser, 4lst Regt., to Louis Amenaicle, 
second dau. of Jose Guiseppi, esq., Consul to the 
Republic of Venezuela. 

Nov. 26. At Toronto, Henry Edward, son of 
the Rev. H. Bennett, of Sparkford, Somerset, 
to Louisa Birchall, youngest dau. of the Hon. 
Chief-Justice Macaulay, of Toronto. 

Dec 1. At Dovercourt, the Rev. F. E. Lloyd 
Jones, of Blackheath, to Agnes Harriet, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. F. Vyvian Luke, M.A., Rector 
of Frinton, Essex. 

Dec. 2. At St. Mary’s, Gateshead, the Rev. 
Robert Kirwood, of Bamburgh, to Annie, dau. of 
William Wailes, esq., of Saltwell. 

At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Capt. Robert Caulfeild, 
7th Madras Cavalry, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. 
Caulfeild, of the Roscommon Militia, to Caroline 
Harrivtte, dau. of William Magill, esq., of Lyttle- 
ton, W+ stmeath. 

Dec.8. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. 
Frederick Paget Wilkinson, Rector of Great Or- 
ton, Cumberland, to Jane Ellen, dau. of Sir John 
Powlett Orde, bart., of Kilmory, N.B. 

Dec. 9. ‘The Rev. A. Middleton, Curate of 
Ponsonby, Cumberland, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. John Fox, Inns-court, St. Begh’s, and 
Vicar of Haile. 

Dec. 12. At St. Thomas’s, London, Ernest Au- 
gustus, fourth son of the late T. C. S. Corry, 
esq., of Rock Corry-castle, Glenburnie-park, 
Monaghan, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. J. F. Cullen, formerly of Harwich. 

Dec. 14. At St. Andrew’s, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
William St. Laurence Gethin, bart., only brother 
of Sir Richard Gethin, bart., to Emily, eldest dau. 
of Win. Fife, esq., Rothbury, Northumberland. 

Dec. 15, At Westbury, near Bristol, William 
Henry Day, esq., M.D., Newmarket, Cambridge- 
shire, late of H. M’s. 3rd Foot, and only son of 
Thomas Day, esq., Stratton, near Swindon, 
Wilts, to Emma Clementina, eldest dau. of Wil- 
liam Ryall, esq., of Westbury-court, near Bristol. 

At Sheffield, R. Hardey Wake, esq., of Hull, 
to Annie Isabella, eld«r dau. of the Rev. Samuel 
Earnshaw, of Sheffield. 

At Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, Charles Ham- 
bro, esq., eliest son of the Baron Hambro, of 
Milton-ubbey, Dorset, to Susan Ameli», youngest 
dau. of the Hon. and Ven. Archdeacon of York. 

At Hornsey, Middlesex, W. G. Mingay, esq., 
of Church Coppenhall, Cheshire, to Miss Lydia 
Parr, of York. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry F. Cooper, 
esq., Royal Marines, to Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late Edward Shewell, esq., of Lewes-house, 
Sussex. 

Dec. 16. At Berne, Alexander Count Teleki, 
of Szek, to the Hon. Jane Bickersteth, only child 
of the late Lord Langdale. 

At York Minster, James William Warren, esq., 
B.A., son of Robert Warren, esq., Killiney-castle, 
Dublin, to Euphemia Geraldine, only dau. of 
— F. Vivian, esq., Fountainbleau, York- 
shire. 

At Abinger, Surrey, the Rev. Sidney Lidder- 
dale Smith, Rector of Brampton Ash, Northamp- 
tonshire, to the Hon. Frances Mary Scarlett, 
youngest dau. of Lord and Lady Abinger. 

At Bishop Wearmouth, Durham, Thomas Ho- 
ratio Marshall, esq., of Hartford, Chester, to 
Laura Anne, third dau. of the Rev. Martin 
Stapylton, Rector of Barlboro’. 

At Tickhill, the Rev. Edward Swinderson, 
Head Master of the Grammar School, Ather- 
stone, to Margaret Charlotte, second dau. of the 
Rev. Chas. Bury. Vicar of Tickhill. 

Dec. 17. At Hordle, the Rev. Clement Ham- 
mond Gossett, M.A., of West Tisted, Hants, 
to Lucinde Elizabeth, dau. of Rear-Adm. Sy- 
monds, Yeatton, Lymington, Hants. 


Marriages. 
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At Charlton, Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., to Jean 
Ann, dau. of the late Crowley Millington, esq., 
of Greenwich. 

At Brighton, the Venerable William Derring- 
ton Ikin, Archdeacon of Apping, and Incumbent 
of Ballachulish, Argyll, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of J. W. Morton, esq., of Ryde, Isle of 
Wight. 

At Whittlesey, James Aynscomb, second son 
of J. A. Harris, esq., of Goddington-hall, Chels- 
field, Kent, to Joanna, eldest dau. of the late 
Edward Loomes, esq., of Whittlesey. 

Dec. 19. At Durham, the Rev. Henry Holden, 
D.D., Head Master of Durham School, to Geor- 
giana, only child of the late Byron Aldham, esq., 
of North-hill, Plymouth. 

At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, W. J. Penfold, 
solicitor, of Steyning and Worthing, to Maria, 
dau. of Silas Steadman, esq., of Guilford-st., 
Russell-square. 

Dee. 21. At Isleworth, Algernon Sudlow, esq., 
of Castle Combe, Wilts, to Rebecca Elizabeth, 
elder dau. of the late E. Alderson, esq., of Sy- 
mond’s-ian, Chancery-lane. 

At Stoke, Mahmoud Effendi, Major in the 
Turkish Army, to Lucy, dau. of Capt. Heaton, of 
the British Military Service. 

Dec. 22. At Norton-in-the-Moors, J. E. P. 
Robertson, D.C.L., Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Rochester, to Louisa, dau. of E. W. Oldaker, esq., 
of Norton-green. 

At Devizes, F. W. Bayes, esq., son of the late 
Thos. Henry Bayes, esq., of Stiffkey, Norfolk, to 
Lydia, third dau. of Thos. Phillips, esq., of Beile- 
vue-house, Devizes. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Frederick Chas. Frith, 
esq., late H.M.’s storekeeper (War Dept.), to 
Mary Ann, dau. of the late Major Brown, 11th 
Dragoons, of Cannonsleigh-abbey. 

At Chiddingstone, the Rev. Newton William 
Streatfeild, to Flora Margaret Elizabeth Hos- 
kins. 

At Wichenford, Mr. Chas. Tabberer, to Sophia 
Ellen, youngest dau. of Capt. T. G. Lloyd, for- 
merly of Sandhurst-grove, Gloucestershire. 

Dec, 28. At St. Mary’s, Newington, Pierce 
O’Brien Butler, esq., brother-in-law to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Essex, and son of the late P. 
O’Brien Bu:ler, esq., of Dunboyne-castle, county 
Meath, to Aurelia Rebecca, second dau. of the 
late Tyson West, esq., surgeon, Alford, Lin- 
colnshire. 

At Chester-le-st., the Rev. Wm. Mayor, B.A., 
of Pelton, to Ellen, youngst. dau. of Geo. Murray, 
esq., Chester-le-street. 

Dec. 24. At Monkstown, co. Dublin, Geo. Wm., 
son of the Rev. E. E. Maunsell, of Fort Eyre, 
Galway, to Alice, only dau. of Gen. Sir Michael 
Creagh, and grand-dau. of the Right Hon. Charles 
Osborne. 

At Newhall, John M. Macintyre, esq., Madras 
Attillery, to Marianne Marguret, second dau. of 
A. N. Shaw, esq., Newhall, Ross-shire. 

At St. Alpheze, Greenwich, Lindsey, youngest 
son of the late Patrick Ogilvie, esq., of Mazebill, 
Greenwich, to Emily Craigie, widow of Edward 
Kennedy, esq., Bengal Artillery, and younger 
dau. of Major-Gen. H. J. Wood, C.B., Bengal 
Artillery. 

Dee. 36. At Ballyhussar, Geo. Elliot Watson, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, second surviving son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Thos. Colclough Watson, 
to Marion, eldest dau. of W. Jas. Wallace, esq., 
of Ballycoursey, county Wexford. 

Dec. 28. At Ardeer-house, James Weyman, 
third son of Samuel Jas. Wadeson, esq., of Rom- 
ford, E-sex, to Margaret Smith, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Wm. Smith Neill, of Barn- 
weill, Ayrshire. 

At Mallow, Capt. Jas. Harwood Rocke, late 
2nd Queen's Royals, to Philippa Maria, youngest 
dau. of Sir Denham Jephson Norreys, bart., 
M.P., Mallow-castle, Cork. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. Alfred J. Buss, B.A., 
Curate of St. Olave’s, to Leonie, only surviving 
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child of the late Col. Caron, of Bartholomew-pl., 
Kentish-town. 

At Eccles, John Marshall, esq., of Horsforth- 
hall, to Miss Mary Wilson, of Gilda-book. 

Dec. 29. At Ashbourn, the Rev. Geo. Edw. 
Gepp, M.A., Head Master of the Grammar- 
schvol, to Emma Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late Major G. G. Maitland, E.1.C.S., and widow 
of the Rev. J. H. Moor, M.A., of Woodland-hall, 
Uttoxeter. 

At Stourton, Wiltshire, the Rev. Charles Thos. 
Hoskins, second son of the Rev. Henry Hoskins, 
Rector of North Perrott, Somersetsh., to Lucy 
Isabella, youngest dau. of the Rev. John Drake, 
of Northchurch, Hertfordshire, and Rector of 
Stourton. 

At Totnes, Jas. Dickinson, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, 
Barrister-at-law, to Anne Maria, elder dau. of 
Gilbert Northey Tompson, esq., of that place. 

At Clifton, Carolus Arthur, fourth son of the 
late Rev. Robert Strong, M.A., Vicar of Pains- 
wick, to Francis Grace Curling, eldest dau. of the 
late Daniel Curling, esq., of Lechlade, Glou- 
cestershiire. 

At Marylebone, John Evan Hodgson, esq., 
Glocester-pl., Portman-sq., and late of St. Peters- 
burg, to Helen Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John 
Todd, esq., Wimpole-st., Cavendish-sq. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Hastings 
Charles Huggins, esq., of the Inner Temple, to 
Catherine Emily, eldest dau. of the late James 
Hora, esq., of Notting-hill, and grand-dau. of the 
late Count De St. Jéves. 

At Highbury, the Rev. Archibald Weir, M.A., 
of Trinity Coll. Oxford, to Cassandra Rebecca, 
eldest dau. of Alfred Jones, esq., of Highbury. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Geo. Deas, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice, to Dame Sally 
Outram, dau. of the late Joseph Outram, esq., 
and relict of Sir Benjamin F. Outram, Knight, C.B. 

At Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks, the Kev. Kobert 
Harvey Charsley, St. Mary-hall, Oxford, to Mar- 
garet Anne, younger dau. of the late Stephen 
Cannon, esq., of Woodbank, Gerrard’s-cross. 

At Kidlington, near Oxford, Capt. Edmund 
Henry Cox, Royal Marine Artillery, to Frances 
Emily Cadogan, eldest dau. of the Rev. Arthur 
Drummond, Rector of Charlton, Kent. 

At Ottery St. Mary, the Rev. Henry Cook, B.A., 
of Exmouth, to Harriet Anna, second dau. of 
Wm. Sparkes Tinney, esq., of Ottery St. Mary. 

Dec. 30. At Whitburn, Durham, Jas. Langton 
Clarke, esq., Fellow of University College, Dur- 
ham, son of the late Rev. Anthony J. Clarke, 
Rector of Porlock, Somersetsh., to Frances Mary, 
= child of Thos, Elliot Harrison, esq., of Whit- 

urn. 

At Great Driffield, Richard Laybourne, esq., of 
Newport, Monmouthsh., second son of Jacob Lay- 
bourne, esq., of Nafferton, to Emily, second dau. of 
Jas. Harrison, esq., of Driffield. 

At Streatham, Surrey, Wm. Thomson, esq., 
M.D, of Exeter, to Jemima Dear, of Sparrow- 
hall, Streatham; also, at the same time, Thos. 
Foster, esq., of Streatham, to Miss E. M. Dear. 

At Liverpool, the Rev. Frederick Townsend 
Chamberlain, B.A., Curate of Holy Trin. Church, 
Cheater, youngst. son of Commander W. B. Cham- 
berlain, R.N., to Sarah Sophia, dau. of the Rev. 
Edw. Beatty, M.A., late Rector of Wark, Nor- 
thumberland. 

Dee. 31. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lewis 
D. Wigan, esq., of Rock-house, Maidstone, third 
son of J. Alfred Wigan, esq., Clare-house, East 
Malling, to Mary eldest dau. of John Gretton, 
esq., of Burton-on-Trent. 

At Little Bentiey, Robert Gilbert, esq , of Ashby- 
hall, Norfolk, to Elizabeth, dau. of the la:e David 
Ross, esq., Capt. R.N., of Walmer, Kent. 

At Sydenbam, Henry, eldest son of the late 
Henry Manley, esq., of Manley, Devon, to Alicia, 
third dau. of Samuel Cotton, esq., of Sydenham. 

At Aspenden, Herts, Wm. Hugh Aldersey, esq., 
of Buntingford, Herts, to Alice Mary Paddon, 
dau. of the late Rev. S. Sanderson. 


Marriages. 


[Feb. 


At Nottingham, the Rev. Arthur Scrivenor, 
M.A., Incumbent of Alvingham, Lincolnsh., to 
Mary Elliott Brooks, dau. of the Rev. J. W. 
Brooks, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Nottingham. 

At Ickleton, Cambridgesh., the Rev. William 
Lempriere Lewis, Fel ow of Trin. Coll., Oxtord, 
to Elizabeth Alicia Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Hon. Algernon Herbert. 

At Beaconsfield. Bucks, John Ellerby, esq., son 
of the late Captain Stephenson Ellerby, of the 
Trinity-house, to Marion, second dau. of the late 
Philip Kelly, esq. 

Jan.1. At St. George-the-Martyr, Bloomsbury, 
Wm. Cracroft Fooks, esq., of Bowman’s-lodge, 
Dartford, Kent, to Julia Shears, widow of Edw. 
Christy, esq., of Farringdon. 

At Wells, the Rev. Edmund Hobhouse, Vicar 
of St. Peter’s, Oxford, second son of the late Right 
Hon. Henry Hobhouse, to Mary Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Gen. the Hon. John Brodrick. 

At Okehampton, John Grendon, esq., Hushlade- 
house, Okehampton, to Martha, second dau. of 
R. Philp, esq. 

Jan.2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William 
B. Elliot, esq., eldest son of the Hon. John E, 
Elliot, M.P., to Mary Geraldine, third dau. of 
Justin McCarty, esq., of Carrignavar, and widow 
of T. C. Morton, esq. 

At Lower Hardres, Robert Crawford, esq., of 
Saint-bill, Sussex, to Georgina Leetitia, dau. of 
the late Rev. D. W. Garrow. 

Jan. 4. At St. Breward, Cornwall, the Rev. 
Frederick Davis, Curate of St. Tudy, to Janetta, 
only surviving dau. of the late Lieut. John Cooke, 
At St. George's, Hanover-sq., Lieut.-Col. Hen. 
Torrens D’ Aguilar, late Grenadier Guards, and 
eldest son of the late Sir George D’ Aguilar, K.C.B., 
to Frances Catherine, third dau. of the Lady 
Elizabeth Dawson, and of the late Hon. Lionel 
Dawson. 

At Bath, Watter Lambeth Hickman, esq., of 
Fir-mount-house, Kilcare, son of Sarah, Lady 
Clanmorris, to Matilda Frances, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Collins, esq., Waterloo-rd., Dublin. 

Jan. 5. At St. Pancras, Wm. Pritzler Newland, 
esq., second son of Robert Newland, esq., of 
Kempston-house, Bedfordsh., to Chariotte Julia, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Beaumont Beaumont, 
of Glocester-gate, Regent’s-pk. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. Buck- 
ley, eldest son of General Buckley, M.P., to 
oe Mildmay, niece to Sir Henry Mildway, 

art. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Herbert Cromp- 
ton, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. 
Herries, C.B., K.C.H., to Leonora Emma, only 
dau. of Henry L. Wickham, esq., of Chesterfield- 
street, Mayfair. 

At Ammondell-house, Linlithgowshire, James 
Young, esq., third son of the late John Young, 
esq., of Westridge, Isie of Wight, to the Lady 
Alicia Diana Hay, third dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Henry David, Earl of Buchan, and relict of 
the Hon. and Rev. Somerville Hay. 

At Derby, Geo. Milnes, esq., the Ash-house, 
Turnditch, to Anne, eldest dau. of John Adsetts, 
esq., Chester-house, Derby. 

Jan.6. At Wallasey, Edwin White, esq., of 
Forest-lodge, Hampshire, to Frances Elizabeth 
Bristow, youngest dau. of the late John Hughes, 
esq., of Edge-bill, near Liverpool. 

At Salford, Edwyn Cheslyn, esq., of Monmouth- 
shire, to Mary Ann, eld st dau. of Chas. Callow, 
esq., of the Crescent, Salford, late of Douglas, 
Isle of Man. 

At Burley, in Wharfdale, the Rev. John Simeon 
Hiley, M.A., of Woodhouse, Loughborough, to 
Mary, second dau. of the late Dr. Arnold «f 
Rugby, and widow of Aldred Twining, esq., of 
Gray's-inn, Lordon. 

At Hartlepool, Wakefield Robinson, second son 
of Gideon Smales, esq., of St. Hilda’s-terrace, 
Whitby, to Jane, dau. of the late Robert Botcher- 
ley, esq., of Darlington, 
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At Frodingham, the Rev. Thos. Sutton, Vicar 
of Marton, Lincolnshire, to Caroline, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. J. Van Hemert. 

At Bromfield, Cumberland, John Todd, esq., of 
Oxford-house, Manchester, to Sarah, only dau, 
of the late John Dand, esq., J.P., of Wigton. 

Jan. 7. At Exeter, G. N. Oxenham, esq., 
barrister-at-law, to Charlotte Ellis, youngest 
dau. of the late John Miligen Seppings, esq. 

At Deal, the Rev. Horace G. Monro, Curate of 
Holy Trinity, Winchester, to Margaret Isabella, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Archibald Hamilton 
Deltree, Rector of Deal. 

At Berrynarbor, Lieut. Chas. Williams, R.N., 
son of William Williams, esq., Tregullow-house, 
Cornwall, to Harriett Mary, eldest dau. of Arth. 
D. Bassett, esq., Watermout-castle, Ilfracombe. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Leut. Charles 
G. Nelson, R.N., to Jane, eldest dau. of Henry 
Grant, esq., of Portsmouth. 

At St. Ives, the Rev. John Webster Hawksley, 
M.A., Rector of Redruth, to Anna Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Henry Rugeley, esq., of Slepe- 
hall, St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 

At Croydon, Surrey, Capt. William Rae Rolland, 
R.N., youngest son of the late Adam Rolland, 
esq., of Gask, to Adeliza Isabella, youngest dau. 
of the late Captain George Mowbray, R.N., of 
Green wich Hospital. 

At Lampeter, the Rev. Owen A. Nares, to 
Emily Margaret, eldest dau. of the Very Rev. 
Dr. Lewellin, Dean of St. David’s. 

At Armagh, Charles John Calvert, esq., Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Salonica, to 
Martha, eldest dau. of George Robinson, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Skipton, J. Eustace Prescott, B.A., 
Fellow of C.C.C., Camb., to Rosalie, dau. of H. 
Alcock, esq., of Aireville, Skipton. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Hon. William 
Henry Sidney North, only son of the Baroness 

‘North, to Frederica Cockerel, step-dau. of the 
Earl of Eglinton. 

Jan. 13. At Winchelsea, the Rev. Edm. Carr, 
Rector of Bonchurch, to Emma Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Richard Stileman, esq., of the 
Friars, Winchelsea. 

At Newland, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Cor- 
nelius Witherby, B.A., Curate of St. John the 
Baptist, Nottingham, to Mary Anne, younger 
dau. of the Rev. Geo. Ridout, Vicar of Newland. 
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At the Catholic Chapel, Warwick-st., Major 
the Hon. Alexander Edw. Fraser, Scots Fusilier 
Guards, second son of Lord Lovat, to Georgina 
Mary, only dau. of George F. Heneage, esq., 
M.P., of Hainton-hall, Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 14. At Taunton, Richard Unwin Capes, 
esq., of Croydcn, eldest son of the late Richard 
Capes, esq., of Doctors’ Commons, London, and 
Peckham, Surrey, to Margaret, eldest dau. of 
William Upham, esq., of Taunton. 

At Great Budworth, Cheshire, the Rev. Francis 
Edward Beleombe, Incumbent of Whitley, only 
surviving son of the late Dr. Beleombe, of York, 
to Frances, eldest dau. of the late Jas. H. Leigh, 
esq., of Belmont, and grand-dau. to Sir Oswald 
Mosley, bart. 

Jan. 15, At St. John’s, Upper Holloway, Thos. 
Edward, eldest son of Thomas Lott, Tm 
of Carlton-villas, Holloway, and Bow-lane, City, 
to Anne, second dau. of William Herbert, esq., 
of Picton- villas, Camden-road, Holloway. 

Jan. 16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Thos. 
Kemp Storey, esq., to the Hon. Helen Matilda, 
youngest dau. of the late, and sister of the pre- 
sent, Viscount Dillon. 

Jan. 21. At St. Matthew’s, Denmark-hill, 
Capt. W. A. Fraser, of Pictu, N.S., to Emma, 
third dau. of the late P. C. J. Brent, esq. 

At Coding, near Rochester, William, second 
son of G. Wood, esq., of West-court, Cliffe, to 
Julia Elizabeth, eldest dau. of John Murton, esq., 
of Coding-castle, Kent. 

At St. Mary’s, Wimbledon, C. Charles Horne, 
esq., of the Grove, Staines, to Sarah, eldest dau. 
of George T. Trickett, esq., of Wimbledon. 

At Trinity Church, Paddington, the Rev. Josh. 
Morrison Croker, M.A., Rector of Lavenham, 
Suffolk, to Phoebe Springall, youngest dau. of the 
late Frederick E. Thompson, esq., of Raymond- 
buildings. 

At St. Philip’s, Clerkenwell, the Rev. Lewin 
G. Maine, to Ellen Mary, eldest dau. of Mr. T. H. 
Bower, of Doughty-st. 

At Hawkhurst, Kent, Reginald Dykes, eldest 
son of the late John Marshall, esq., M.P., of 
Headingley, Yorkshire, to Margaret Louisa, third 
dau. of Sir John F. W. Herschel, bart., of Col- 
lingwood, Hawkhurst. 

Jan. 22. At Edinburgh, Henry Lees, coq? to 
Jemima, third dau. of Adam Black, esq., M.P. 





OBITUARY. 


Tue DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Jan. 18. At his seat, Hardwick-hall, 
Derbyshire; aged 67, the Most Noble 
William Spencer Cavendish, Sixth Duke 
of Devonshire, Marquis of Hartington, 
Earl of Devonshire, Baron Cavendish of 
Hardwick, Baron Clifford of Lanesborough, 
and K.G., K.S.A., and K.A.N., Lord-Lieut. 
of the county of Derby. 

His Grace was the only son of William, 
fifth duke, by his first marriage with Lady 
Georgiana Spencer, eldest daughter of 
John, first Earl of Spencer. He was born 
May 21, 1790, and was unmarried. Shortly 
after he attained his majority—namely, 
July 11, 1811—he succeeded to the duke- 
dom and the princely estates of the family. 
The late Duke held the traditionary po- 
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litics of his ancestors, but, like his father, 
assisted the Whig party by his influence 
and his silent vote in the House of Lords 
more than by other means, for he never 
spoke in that assembly on any of the great 
political questions advocated or opposed 
by the Whig party. His Grace was more 
calculated to charm the social circle than 
to engage in the turbulent arena of poli- 
tical strife. He was sent on a special em- 
bassy to Russia in May, 1826, as ambas- 
sador extraordinary at the coronation of 
the late Emperor Nicholas. His Grace’s 
retinue was of the most superb character, 
and cost him a very considerable sum of 
money—it was said over £50,000 beyond 
the allowance made by government. The 
late Emperor, in acknowledgment of the 
Ee 
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magnificence of his embassy, and out of 
personul regard to the Duke, conferred on 
him the Russian orders of St. Andrew and 
St. Alexander Newski. The intimacy en- 
gendered on the Duke’s visit to St. Peters- 
burg was never relaxed, and on the Em- 
peror of Russia’s last visit to this country 
he was entertained by his Grace with 
princely hospitality. In the year follow- 
ing his mission to St. Petersburg he was 
made a Knight of the Order of the Garter, 
of which illustrious order of knighthood 
he was the senior knight. He was inate 
a Privy Councillor the same year, 1827 ; 
and in May that year was appointed Lord 
Chamberlain of George IV.’s household, 
which he held up to February, 1828. The 
noble Duke was again appointed Lord 
Chamberlain of the late King William 
IV.’s household in November, 1830—an 
office he held up to December, 1834. The 
deceased Duke was Lord-Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Devonshire, and High 
Steward of Derby. His Grace was a D.C.L. 
and President of the Horticultural Society. 
His Grace leaves two surviving sisters, the 
Countess of Carlisle (mother of the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland), and the Countess 
Dowager Granville (mother of the Lord 
President of the Council). The deceased 
Duke is succeeded in his family honours 
and great landed estates in Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire, and in Ireland, by his kinsman 
the Earl of Burlington, grandson of Lord 
George Cavendish (afterwards Earl of Bur- 
lington), son of William, fourth Duke of 
Devonshire. The present Duke was born 
on the 27th of April, 1808, and succeeded 
to the earldom on the decease of his 
grandfather, above-mentioned, in May, 
1834, He married, in August, 1829, Lady 
Blanche, fourth daughter of the late Earl 
of Carlisle, who died in April, 1840, leav- 
ing three sons and one daughter, the eldest 
one Lord Cavendish, M.P., now Marquis 
of Hartington. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, at which university 
he was second wrangler and Smith’s prize- 
man in 1829. He represented that uni- 
versity in the House of Commons in 1829 
and 1830. At the general election in 1831 
he was rejected, but was returned for 
Malton in that parliament. At the ensuing 
general election, the following year, he 
was elected for North Derbyshire, which 
division of the county he represented 
in the House of Commons until his ac- 
cession to the peerage in 1834. His 
Grace was Chancellor of the University of 
London for 20 years—from 1836 to 1856. 
The families of the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, the Duke of Portland, Sir 
Augustus and Lady Elizabeth Clifford, 
General the Hon. Henry Cavendish, the 
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Earl and Countess Granville, the Earl of 
Carlisle, Lord and Lady Bagot, the Hon. 
George and Lady Louisa Cavendish, Lord 
and Lady Rivers, Lord and Lady Charles 
Fitzroy, the Hon. Charles C. and Lady 
Catherine Cavendish, and many others are 
placed in mourning by the lamented de- 
mise of the noble Duke. The Dukes of 
Devonshire are descended from William, 
second son of Sir William Cavendish, gen- 
tleman-usher to Cardinal Wolsey, by Eliza- 
beth, the celebrated Countess of Shrews- 
bury, who built the fine old Elizabethan 
hall at Hardwick, where the Duke ex- 
pired. William Cavendish obtained a 
peerage through the influence of his niece, 
Lady Arabella Stuart, 1605, being made 
Baron Cavendish of Hardwick; and in 
1618 was further raised by being created 
Earl of Devonshire. William, the great- 
grandson of that peer, was among the 
leading supporters of liberty and the Pro- 
testant religion. He was an intimate friend 
and zealous partisan of Lord William Rus- 
sell, and one of the most active promoters 
of the revolution which placed William of 
Orange on the British throne. That dis- 
tinguished noble was created in 1694 Duke 
of Devonshire and Marquis of Hartington, 
and died in 1707, aged 67. His grandson 
William, the third duke, died in 1775, and 
his son William, fourth duke, died in 1764, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son Wil- 
liam, fifth duke, father of the deceased 
peer. He was a nobleman of retired habits, 
but took a decided part in opposition to 
the administration of William Pitt, and 
assisted his political party more with his 
fortune than by his personal exertions. 
His duchess was possessed of great per- 
sonal beauty and accomplishments. She 
was “the adored” of the Whig party of 
the day, and entered enthusiastically into 
the electioneering contests of the period. 


Tue EArt oF ILCHESTER. 


Jan. 3. At his seat, Melbury-house, 
Dorsetshire, aged 69, the Rt. Hon. Henry 
Fox Strangways, Earl of Ilchester, a 
Privy Councillor, and D.C.L. 

The deceased was born on the 21st Feb- 
ruary, 1787, and in September, 1802, suc- 
ceeded his father in the titles of the Earl 
of Ilchester and Lord Ilchester, county of 
Somerset ; Baron Strangways, of Wood- 
ford Strangways, county of Dorset; and 
Lord Ilchester and Stavordale, and Baron 
of Redlynch, county of Somerset. In 1812 
his Lordship married Caroline Leonora, 
second daughter of the Right Hon. and 
Right Rev. Lord George Murray, Bishop 
of St. David’s, by whom he had fvur chil- 
dren—two sons, Henry Thomas Leopold, 
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who died shortly after attaining his ma- 
jority, in 1837, and Stephen Lord Stavor- 
dale, whose lamented death, just as he 
had opened for himself a most promis- 
ing career, must be still fresh in all our 
memories, though it occurred nearly nine 
years ago. The noble Earl’s two daugh- 
ters survive. The eldest, Lady Theresa 
Anna Maria, is married to Lord Digby, 
of Minterne; the youngest, Lady Ca- 
therine Margaret, to Sir Edward Ker- 
rison, Bart., of Eye, county of Suffolk. 
His Lordship is succeeded in his titles and 
entailed estates by the Hon. Wm. Thos. 
Horner Fox Strangways, who was born in 
May, 1795, and has seen some political 
service, both as Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and as Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to the German Confederation. 

The late Earl held very extensive pos- 
sessions in the county of Dorset ; and his 
country-seats at Melbury-house, near Sher- 
borne ; Redlynch, Somerset ; and Abbots. 
bury-castle, are well known to most per- 
sons in the West of England. As a land- 
lord, his Lordship filled a high and most 
honourable position. He was for a short 
period Lord-Lieutenant of Somerset, but 
voluntarily resigned that high office ; and 
after the death of his last-born son, Lord 
Stavordale, he gradually withdrew him- 
self from public life, and the quiet and 
peaceful tenor of his way was passed chiefly 
at his seat at Melbury. One of the last of 
the public appointments which his Lord- 
ship resigned was that of Lieut.-Col. Com- 
mandant of the Dorset Yeomanry Cavalry, 
which he relinquished, we believe, about 
two years ago, on the ground of declining 
health. He was the patron of seventeen 
livings. The personal character of the 
deceased peer is deservedly held in respect 
by all who knew him. In short, he was 
peculiarly unambitious, and of those habits 
of cheerfulness and kindness which diffuse 
a genuine pleasure over the surrounding 
circle. He was kind-hearted, condescend- 
ing in his manners, and, although a Whig 
of the old school, he was loved and re- 
spected by all classes of politicians in this 
county. Although the deceased peer was 
aman of integrity in his public conduct, 
and was singularly free from political as- 
pirations, yet he often refused to partici- 
pate in that patronage which was con- 
sidered to be fuirly at his disposal. 


THE Ear OF WINCHIISEA. 


Jan. 8. At Haverholm Priory, near 
Sleaford, aged 66, the Rt. Hon. George 
William Finch-Hatton, Earl of Winchilsea 
and Nottingham. 

The deceased peer, the tenth Earl of 
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Winchilsea and fifth Earl of Nottingham, 
Viscount Maidstone, and Baron Finch of 
Daventry, in the Peerage of Great Britain, 
and a Baronet, was the elder of the two 
sons of the late Mr. George Finch-Hatton, 
of Eastwell-park, near Ashford, Kent, by 
the lady Elizabeth Mary Murray, eldest 
daughter of David, second Earl of Mans- 
field, and was born at Kirkby, Northamp- 
tonshire, May 22,1791. He succeeded to 
the estates and the honours of the peerage 
on the death of his cousin, George, ninth 
earl, unmarried, August 2, 1826, and from 
that time to the present was most steady 
in his votes in support of the Conservative 
body in the House of Peers. He was more 
particularly noted as being nearly the only 
English nobleman who was willing to iden- 
tify himself with the semi-religious posi- 
tion of the Orange party in the north of 
Ireland, and most of our readers will re- 
member his invectives against O’Connell, 
and his incessant assaults on the College 
of Maynooth, and the system of education 
therein pursued, which he was in the habit 
of denouncing in terms little short of fran- 
tic, and for the entire overthrow of which 
he laboured, if not wisely, at least most 
strenuously and heartily. The duel which 
he fought with the late Duke of Welling- 
ton on the occasion of the change which 
came over the opinions of that statesman 
as to the necessity of some concession to 
the claims of the Roman Catholic body, 
and to the general clamour for their 
emancipation from political disabilities, 
operated to the disadvantage of Lord Win- 
chilsea in the so-called religious world, and 
though he occasionally took the chair at 
some of the May-meetings, effectually pre- 
vented him from becoming a leader in that 
circle which has its centre in Exeter-hall. 
The deceased Earl was three times mar- 
ried: first, in 1814, to the Lady Georgiana 
Charlotte, daughter of the third Duke of 
Montrose, K.G., who died in February, 
1835; secondly, in 1837, to Miss Emily 
Georgiana Bagot, a daughter of the late 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Bagot, G.C.B., 
by whose death in 1848 he was left a 
widower a second time. He married, 
thirdly, in 1849, Fanny Margaretta, dau- 
of Mr. Edward Royd Rice, sometime MP. 
for Dover, who survives his Lordship. By 
his first marriage he leaves an only daugh- 
ter, who is married to Mr. C. Turner, of 
Panton-hall, Lincolnshire; and also an 
only son, George James, Viscount Maid- 
stone, now eleventh Earl of Winchilsea, 
who was born in Manchester-square, Lon- 
don, May 31, 1815. His Lordship, who 
represented the Northern Division of 
Northamptonshire in the Conservative 
interest from 1837 till the dissolution of 
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1841, married, in 1846, the Lady Con- 
stance Henrietta Paget, daughter of the 
second Marquis of Anglesey, by whom he 
has a youthful family, consisting of four 
daughters and one son. By his second 
marriage the late Earl had no issue; but 
by his third and last wife he leaves one 
daughter and three sons, of whom the 
youngest was born so recently as the year 
1856. In the late Earl of Winchilsea the 
extreme portion of the “ Protestant and 
Protectionist ” party have lost, if not a 
leader, at all events a champion whom 
they will not find it easy to replace. 

In person, Lord Winchilsea was tall and 
stout; his face was round and animated, 
with a pleasant and dignified expression ; 
his complexion was dark, his hair black, 
and his features small and regular. 

The family of the Earl of Winchilsea 
claim descent from one Vincent Finch, 
who held a msnor in the neighbourhood 
of the now decayed town from which the 
title is derived so far back as the reign of 
Henry IV. He was the lineal ancestor and 
progenitor of Sir Thomas Finch, who was 
made one of the Knights of the Carpet in 
Westminster-hall, on the day after the 
coronation of Queen Mary, by the hands 
of the Earl of Arundel, who was com- 
missioned by her Majesty to perform that 
act. His son and successor, Sir Moyle 
Finch, married an heiress of the Berkeley 
family, and became the father of three 
sons, the youngest of whom, Sir Heneage 
Finch, was successively Recorder of Lon- 
don and Speaker of the House of Commons 
in the reign of Charles I. His son also, 
Sir Heneage Finch, rose to the highest 
honours of the law, being constituted suc- 
cessively Attorney-General and Keeper of 
the Great Seal, and eventually Lord High 
Chancellor of England ; being also elevated 
to the peerage as Lord Finch of Daventry, 
and Earl of Nottingham. His son Daniel, 
the second Earl of Nottingham, eventually 
succeeded also to the earldom of Winchil- 
sea, which had been conferred in 1628 on 
the widow of the above-mentioned Sir 
Moyle Finch, together with the Viscounty 
of Maidstone, with remainder of both 
honours to the issue male of her body in 
succession. This earl, who served for 
many years after the accession of King 
William III. as Principal Secretary of 
State, and died in 1730, having enjoyed 
the highest confidence of Queen Anne and 
the first of the four Georges, was the 
great-grandfather of the nobleman whose 
death we now record, 

It is not a little singular that there is 
also a third earldgm still in possession of 
the family of Finch. We allude to the 
title enjoyed by the Earl of Aylesford, who 
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derives his paternal descent from the Hon. 
Heneage Finch, a younger son of the first 
Earl of Nottingham. 


Joun Corvin, Esq. 

Sept.9. At Agra, John Colvin, Esq., 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. 

He was the second son of James Colvin, 
of the well-known mercantile house of 
Colvin and Co., of London and Calcutta, 
and was born at Calcutta in May, 1807. 
He was educated till near the age of fif- 
teen at St. Andrew’s, in Fifeshire, and 
after a short time passed with a private 
tutor, he went to the East India College at 
Haileybury. Here he obtained, from the 
first, the highest place among his contem- 
poraries, and held it throughout. Although 
young men who wasted their time at 
Haileybury sometimes exhibited superior 
qualities in after life, those who were dis- 
tinguished in the collegiate competition 
scarcely ever failed to prove themselves 
able public servants. The college itself 
has now ceased to exist, and there is reason 
to fear that some advantages have, for the 
moment, been lost with it which are es- 
sential to the success of our Indian ad- 
ministration. The students were taken at 
the critical period of life, after they had 
finished their school-education, and before 
they had struck root in this country, or 
tried their powers with the young men of 
their own age from other seminaries. There 
was, therefore, the usual proportion of men 
of superior ability among them; and from 
the earliest years of opening manhood their 
thoughts and feelings became identified 
with their Indian prospects. They then 
received the best instruction that could be 
provided for them in the principles of law 
and political economy, in the elements of 
the Indian languages, and in other sub- 
jects which had a special reference to their 
professional duties. Now the age of ad- 
mission is put so high that a sifting has 
already taken place, and those who have 
proved their strength have paired off for 
an English career, which must always have 
the highest attraction for the first class of 
our English youth. Another consequence 
of raising the age to twenty-three is, that 
the professional instruction and probation 
which those who have had practical ex- 
perience of India know to be necessary, 
have been given up, and the transplan- 
tation takes place under circumstances 
every way calculated to aggravate the 
growing evil which has been remarked of 
late years—that our Indian officers do not 
give themselves up to their work with all 
their heart, as they used to do—that their 
thoughts and aspirations are directed to 
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England, and that whatever concerns the 
natives is performed in a cold and per- 
functory manner, which neither can com- 
mand nor deserves success. 

Colvin went to India in 1826, passed the 
College of Fort William with credit, and 
entered at once on the serious business of 
life as assistant to the Register of the 
Sudder Court, Mr. Macnaghten, after- 
wards so well known to. fame as Sir 
William Macnaghten. The remembrance 
of much pleasant intercourse at this period 
enables me to say that, although John 
Colvin “lived laborious days,” he did not 
scorn those delights which belonged to his 
age and character; and hé then gained 
the affections of a lady (Harriet, daughter 
of Major Sneyd), who became a faithful 
and helpful companion to him for the rest 
of his life. His next appointment was 
assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad, 
Mr. William Byam Martin, who still sur- 
vives in the enjoyment of the cultivated 
literary tastes for which he was remark- 
able even during the most active period of 
his Indian career. In 1832 Lord William 
Bentinck created the office of Assistant- 
Secretary in each of the Government De- 
partments at Calcutta, on the model of the 
English Under-Secretaryships, and Colvin 
was selected to be Assistant-Secretary in 
the Revenue and Judicial Department, 
and was promoted in 1836 to be Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue in the Lower 
Provinces. Lord Auckland took his seat 
as Governor-General on the 4th of March, 
1836, and what he did to discover the best 
man to be his private secretary is worthy 
of the attention of all who require able 
assistance for the discharge of important 
duties. He asked those who were in a 
position to form a correct judgment, to 
furnish him with lists of the persons whom 
they considered fit in the order of qualifi- 
cation. Lord Auckland’s honest anxiety 
received a rich reward. Of the few enjoy- 
ments of office, one of the highest is that 
of being well served; and how ably and 
zealously Lord Auckland was served by 
John Colvin will be apparent from the 
following grateful record :—. 

“Mr. Colvin has worked, I may say, 
rather with me than under me, during six 
years. He has had, and he has deserved, 
my entire confidence. He brought to his 
duties an extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the interests of India, in its history and 
in the details of its administration. 

“This knowledge has been greatly in- 
creased, particularly in regard to our poli- 
tical relations; and if the merit of having 
brought forward, from time to time, sub- 
jects of difficulty with clearness and regu- 
larity before the Council should ever be 
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ascribed to me, it could not be so in justice, 
unless acknowledgment were also made, 
as I am ready to make it, of the industry, 
the research, the correctness of judgment, 
the accuracy of information, and the readi- 
ness in composition, with which Mr. Colvin 
has often assisted me. 

“T may add, that in the secondary- but 
important duty of forming a judgment on 
the character of public officers, and in the 
distribution of patronage, I have with 
equal satisfaction to speak of the faithful 
and efficient aid which I have found; and 
though it could not be but tliat offence 
and dissent in this branch of duty should 
occasionally have been excited, yet I can- 
not but feel that it is due to the tact and 
discrimination with which Mr. Colvin has 
performed his part in this branch of the 
administration, that so little of discontent 
has been exhibited upon it, and that its 
fairness has been pretty generally ad- 
mitted.” 

Mr. Colvin returned with Lord Auckland 
to England, and both mind and body were 
refreshed by a three years’ furlough. After 
the recommencement of his Indian career, 
he held for a short time the appointment 
of Resident in Nepaul, and was then trans- 
ferred to the Commissionership of the 
Tenasserim Provinces, where his adminis- 
tration gave much satisfaction both to the 
Government and the public. His measures 
regarding the timber-trade were held to be 
particularly useful, and he did much good 
by framing an uniform code of procedure 
for the native judges. He was next pro- 
moted to the Sudder Court, where he be- 
came facile princeps ; so much so, that it 
was commonly said that the pleaders had 
sometimes to be reminded that they ought 
to address the Court, and not Mr. Colvin. 
As he had not had a regular judicial train- 
ing, and his knowledge of law was chiefly 
derived from the vigour with which he 
applied to the study of it at the time, this 
was justly considered as a remarkable 
proof of his intellectual superiority. When, 
therefore, he was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
on the death of Mr. Thomason, in 1853, 
there was certainly no man in the ser- 
vice whose name stood higher for activity, 
ability, and force of character: and he had 
been already marked out as a fit man for 
Council. 

As Lieutenant-Governor, he exhibited an 
industry and mastery of detail which were 
quite astonishing. He had not the prac- 
tical professional knowledge of Thomason, 
who had been a magistrate and collector, 
and had made settlements; or of John 
Lawrence, who had served in every de- 
partment, from top to bottom ; but for this 
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he made up by the most laborious inquiry. 
He could not do things offhand, like his 
predecessor, from his own knowledge; he 
had to ascertain before deciding: he was 
perpetually asking questions, gathering 
opinions, collating facts,—and he carried 
this to an extent that has been rarely 
equalled. The reports he called for were 
innumerable, and he digested his infor- 
mation with exemplary patience and im- 
partiality. A general efficiency in all 
branches was fully maintained. There 
was no great attempt to introduce new 
measures, but rather thoroughly to work 
out old ones. Everything that had been 
previously commenced was taken up and 
carried on towards perfection. The earnest 
adoption of everything that was good in 
Thomason’s plans shews how thoroughly 
Colvin had the public interest at heart, 
and furnishes an honourable contrast to 
the usual disposition of public men to de- 
preciate their predecessors, and to connect 
their own names with new measures, of 
which they alone would have the credit. 
Mr. Colvin was also laudably desirous of 
testing the qualifications of his officers. 
He would sometimes invite conferences of 
officers, and make each state his opinion. 
He was sincerely anxious to prefer merit 
to seniority, and to get the right man in 
the right place. He made many bold ap- 
pointments out of routine, the judicious- 
ness of some of which was, of course, 
questioned. In all respects he was desirous 
to discover improved methods of doing 
things, and was most ready to listen to 
suggestions. He took an especial interest 
in the detection and suppression of crime, 
and by more than usual supervision kept 
the whole machinery of tlie police on the 
alert. Every great crime that became 
known, Mr. Colvin would order to be re- 
ported on for his information. A magis- 
trate would receive a letter to say that the 
Lieutenant-Governor anxiously awaited the 
news of the capture of such and such a 
Dacoit or murderer. Anything like or- 
ganized crime received constant attention 
from the Lieutenant-Governor himself. 
In the Department of Civil Justice much 
was expected of Mr. Colvin, as being him- 
self an eminent judge ; but nothing short 
of a decided legislative enactment will ever 
enable a Governor of a Regulation Pro- 
vince to reform the present cumbrous and 
unsuitable system. In the Revenue De- 
partment Mr. Colvin did much for the 
settlement of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territories, then recently attached to his 
government, introducing those improve- 
ments, the advantage of which had been 
established by the experience of the Pun- 
jab; and he was arranging for the re- 
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newal and revision of the settlement in 
the North-Western Provinces, which was 
about to expire. He was strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of moderate 
and fixed assessments of the land revenue, 
as the foundation of all improvement. In 
the Public Works Department, the new 
system resulting from the abolition of the 
Military Board at Calcutta, and the placing 
of all works, civil and military, under the 
local governments, came into operation 
under Mr. Colvin. He scrutinized that 
monster department with his usual energy 
and minuteness, and in no part of India 
did it work better than with him. The 
Ganges Canal, the offspring of ‘Thomason 
and Cautley, was prosecuted to comple- 
tion by Colvin, and the canal itself was 
opened by him. Rvad-making was ad- 
vanced everywhere, and the questionable 
English expedient of toll-bars was intro- 
duced on the Grand Trunk Road. In edu- 
cation Colvin followed up vigorously the 
good beginning made by Thomason, and 
he afterwards inaugurated, with much 
ability, the more comprehensive and im- 
portant system, applicable to the whole of 
India, which was ordered from home. 
The machinery for popular vernacular 
education, which had previously existed 
in eight experimental districts, was then 
extended to all. In all miscellaneous im- 
provements Mr. Colvin was most zealous 
and public-spirited, as was to be expected 
from his turn of mind, which readily grap- 
pled with anything and everything that 
presented itself. In his conduct towards 
the press he was always liberal and suc- 
cessful. Lord Auckland had the cordial 
support of the Calcutta press during the 
period of alarm and depression caused by 
the disasters of the Affghan war, and the 
spirit of Mr. Colvin’s proceedings on this 
subject, when he afterwards acted on his 
own responsibility, will be seen from the 
following extract from his general report 
on the administration of the North-Wes- 
tern Provinces for the year 1855-6 :— 
“Tt is the custom of this Government 
to print for official circulation, in addition 
to the published reports and orders on the 
administration of civil and criminal jus- 
tice, and of the general revenue affairs of 
the year, as well as the published annual 
prison discipline and educational reports, 
the remarks and instructions which are 
recorded in detail on the separate divi- 
sioval reports on police, revenue, road, and 
ferry funds, and local funds and improve- 
ments. A common sympathy and emula- 
tion are thus, it is believed, excited 
throughout the provinces, and the ex- 
perience of success or defects in one dis- 
trict becomes known for the benefit of all.” 
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As Judge of the Sudder Court at Cal- 
cutta, and Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces, Colvin laboured 
under the disadvantage of not having had 
a practical training in the revenue, police, 
and judicial departments, which form the 
basis of our Indian administration. Toa 
great extent, he overcame this by extra- 
ordinary industry and sagacity, but this 
entailed a serious waste of effort. It was 
a common saying, that Mr. Colvin “ over- 
governed.” The business of the Govern- 
ment greatly increased, so that the Secre- 
taries could hardly keep pace with it. 
The number of letters nearly doubled in 
two years. Our best Anglo-Indian states- 
men have always struggled against the 
tendency to fill the offices at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, with persons who 
have not had practical experience of the 
details of administration. 

From these works of peace and im- 
provement, and from the apparently cer- 
tain prospect of finishing his course with 
honour and joy, Colvin was suddenly called 
to face the stern realities of the military 
insurrection. With a higher official posi- 
tion, he had less real command over events 
than his neighbour in the Punjab. John 
Lawrence ruled a people who had for 
generations cherished a religious and poli- 
tical feud with the people of Hindostan 
proper, and Delhi was, in Sikh estimation, 
the accursed city drunk with the blood of 
saints and martyrs. John Colvin’s govern- 
ment was itself the focus of the insurrec- 
tion. Lawrence may be said to have been 
his own commander-in-chief; and after an 
European force had been detached to Delhi 
immediately on the outbreak, he still had 
at his disposal seven European regiments, 
(including the one sent from Bombay to 
Mooltan,) besides European artillery, and 
a local Sikh force of about 20,000 first- 
rate Irregulars of all arms. Colvin was 
merely the civil governor of the North- 
Western Provinces; and, as the posts were 
stopped, he could not even communicate 
with the Commander-in-Chief, with whom 
the entire disposal of the military force 
rested. Lawrence had three days’ exclu- 
sive knowledge by telegraph * of what had 
taken place at Meerut and Delhi, during 
which interval he made his arrangements 
for disarming the Sepoy regiments sta- 
tioned in the Punjab. Colvin had no 
warning; and the military insurrection 
had actually broken out within his govern- 
ment, and the mutineers were in posses- 
sion of Delhi, before he could begin to act. 





* It has been truly said that the telegraph saved 
India, for by it John Lawrence was enabled to 
make those arrangements which preserved the 
Punjab and recovered Delhi. 
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But he promptly and vigorously did what 
was in his power. On the 17th of May 
the Governor-General telegraphed to Mr. 
Colvin, “I thank you sincerely for all you 
have so admirably done, and for your stout 
heart.” He held a parade of the troops 
at Agra, and spoke plainly and fully to 
the native regiments on the subject of the 
gross delusions which prevailed among 
them regarding the supposed intentions of 
the Government to interfere with their 
religion and caste; he made arrangements 
to strengthen the fort, and place in it a 
considerable amount of supplies; he raised 
a body of volunteer horse, who afterwards 
did good service on several occasions; and 
he called upon the neighbouring native 
States to send their “contingents,” to 
assist in keeping open the roads and pre- 
serving the peace of the country districts. 
He also had the good sense and spirit to 
deprecate any premature abandonment of 
our position :— 

“Tt is a vitally useful lesson to be learnt 
from the experience of present events, that 
not one step should be yielded in retreat, 
on an outbreak in India, which can be 
avoided with any safety. Plunder and 
general license immediately commence, 
and all useful tenure of the country is 
annihilated. It is not by shutting our- 
selves in forts in India that our power 
can be upheld, and I will decidedly oppose 
myself to any proposal for throwing the 
European force into the fort, except in the 
very last extremity.” [Mr. Colvin to the 
Governor-General, May 22, 1857. ] 

As early as the 15th of May, Mr. Colvin 
urgently recommended the issue of a pro- 
clamation by the Governor-General for 
the purpose of disabusing the Sepoys of 
the delusions which possessed them, and 
of inducing the well-disposed among them 
to separate themselves from the mutineers. 
On the 24th of May he reiterated this 
advice :— 

“ On the mode of dealing with the mu- 
tineers, I would strenuously oppose general 
severity towards all. Such a course would, 
as we are unanimously convinced by a 
knowledge of the feeling of the people, 
acquired among them from a variety of 
sources, estrange the remainder of the 
army. Hope, I am firmly convinced, 
should be held out to all those who were 
not ringleaders, or actively concerned in 
murder and violence. Many are in the 
rebels’ ranks because they could not get 
away; many certainly thought we were 
tricking them out of their caste; and this 
opinion is held, however unwisely, by the 
mass of the population, and even by some 
of the more intelligent classes. Never was 
delusion more wide or deep. Many of the 
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best soldiers in the army—among others, 
of its most faithful section, the Irregular 
Cavalry—shew a marked reluctance to en- 
gage in a war against men whom they 
believe to have been misled on the point 
of religious honour. <A tone of general 
menace would, I am persuaded, be wrong. 
The Commander-in-Chief should, in my 
view, be authorized to act upon the above 
line of policy ; and when means of escape 
are thus open to those who can be ad- 
mitted to mercy, the remnant will be con- 
sidered obstinate traitors even by their 
own countrymen, who will have no hesita- 
tion in siding against them. I request the 
earliest answer to this message. ‘The sub- 
ject is of vital and pressing importance.” 

On the following day (25th of May), 
Mr. Colvin reported to the Governor- 
General that he had himself taken the 
decisive step :— 

“Tmpressed by the knowledge of the 
feelings of the native population, as com- 
municated in my message of yesterday, 
and supported by the unanimous opinion 
of all officers of experience here, that this 
mutiny is not one to be put down by 
high-handed authority, and thinking it 
essential at present to give a favourable 
turn to the feelings of the Sepoys who 
have not yet entered against us, I have 
taken the grave responsibility of issuing 
on my own authority the following pro- 
clamation. A weighty reason with me 
has been the total dissolution of order, 
and the loss of every means of control in 
many districts. My latest letter from 
Meerut is now seven days old, and not a 
single letter has reached me from the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


« PROCLAMATION. 


“Soldiers engaged in the late disturb- 
ances, who are desirous of going to their 
own homes, and who give up their arms 
at the nearest Government civil or mili- 
tary post, and retire quietly, shall be per- 
mitted to do so unmolested. 

“ Many faithful soldiers have been driven 
into resistance to Government only because 
they were in the ranks and could not escape 
from them, and because they really thought 
their feelings of religion and honour in- 
jured by the measures of Government. This 
feeling was wholly a mistake, but it acted 
on men’s minds. A proclamation of the 
Governor-General now issued is perfectly 
explicit, and will remove all doubts on 
these points. 

“ Every evil-minded instigator in the 
disturbance, and those guilty of heinous 
crimes against private persons, shall be 
punished. All those who appear in arms 
against the Government after this notifi- 
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cation is known, shall be treated as open 
enemies.” 


The time has not yet arrived when this 
subject can be reviewed with judicial calm- 
ness; but Colvin is no longer among us to 
answer for himself, and it is impossible in 
a notice of his life to pass over a point to 
which public attention has been so strongly 
directed. My object is not to revive the 
discussion, or to maintain that the pro- 
clamation was free from objection, but to 
give, as nearly as it can be ascertained, the 
defence which Colvin would have made if 
he had been alive. He might have re- 
lieved himself from all responsibility by 
not issuing any proclamation, without the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General, 
but his position as local Governor, acting 
with the Commander-in-Chief for the sup- 
pression of the insurrection in his govern- 
ment, and his strong sense of the necessity 
of the measure, made him take another 
view of his duty. 

The course adopted by John Colvin is 
the usual one on such occasions. The 
mutiny at the Nore and the Irish rebel- 
lion are the last two cases in point in 
English history, and were treated in a 
similar manner. 

There were two other proclamations in 
1797, dated 22nd April, 27th May, and the 
6th of June. 

The preamble of the Irish Act of Par- 
liament, 38th of George III. cap. 55, en- 
titled “An Act for the king’s most gra- 
cious, general, and free pardon,” also offers 
terms to those who having taken up arms 
were willing to submit. 

In an ordinary state of public feeling, 
unsparing military execution would not 
have been considered justifiable until the 
attempt had been made to distinguish be- 
tween the leaders and followers, between 
those who struck the blow and added out- 
rage to insubordination, and those who 
passively or unwillingly yielded to the 
movement of the body to which they be- 
longed. To this it has been replied, that 
there ought to have been no parleying 
with rebels, and that the armed opposition 
should have been put down before the 
attempt was made to discriminate between 
different degrees of guilt. But if Mr. 
Colvin had waited till then it would have 
been too late. The object was to apply a 
solvent to reduce the compact mass of re- 
bellion to its elements, and to give to the 
well-disposed an opportunity of returning 
to their allegiance, leaving the guilty re- 
mainder to their well-deserved fate. 

The proclamation was universally ap- 
proved at Agra. The vast extent of the 
danger which was opening on us, and the 
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sincere and thorough delusion which pos- 
sessed the mass of the Sepoys a!out the 
intentions of Government, were understood 
there. Regiments were beginning to give 
way all round. To prevent the fatal mis- 
chief from spreading, it seemed the wisest 
thing that could be done to mark that we 
desired to be just; to offer the means of 
retreat to those, not already desperately 
committed, who had been betrayed into 
the rebel ranks by the insane apprehension 
about relizion, or by the impossibility of 
separating themselves at the moment from 
their corps, and to appeal through them to 
the feelings of the regiments yet in obe- 
dience. It seemed to John Colvin and his 
advisers that this was the right thing to 
do at that time, and under those circum- 
stances. They ought not to be judged by 
the event, but by the state of things as it 
reasonably appeared to them then and 
there. ‘The new proclamation directed by 
the Governor-General remained without 
effect, just as much as Colvin’s did. The 
crash of regiments advanced so fast, that a 
new idea—that of entire mastery and ex- 
pulsion of all Europeans from India— 
seizedall minds, and terms of accommodation 
were no longer listened to. If ever there 
was a chance of the kind, it was at first, be- 
fore we were engaged in a war a U’outrance 
with our whole native army, the gravity 
of which no one will deny ; and John Colvin 
tried to seize that chance. 

Colvin earnestly protested against his 
proclamation being interpreted as offering 
pardon to those who had murdered or in- 
jured their officers. He urged that the 
last paragraph limited the first; that the 
words, “ that those guilty of heinous crimes 
against private persons shall be punished,” 
were meant expressly to include crimes 
against officers as well as other subjects of 
the Government, as was apparent from the 
sense of the Hindostani word in the ori- 
ginal proclamation, which in the English 
version was translated “private persons ;” 
and that, taken as a whole, the proclama- 
tion was identical in substance with a 
telegraphic. message from the Governor- 
General, bearing the same date as the 
proclamation, but received subsequently 
to its being issued. To this the Governor- 
General replied, that as the proclamation 





> The message was as follows :—‘ Those for 
whom no amount of severity can be too great 
are— 

“Every man who resists with arms the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s force ; 

** Every man who has taken part in the murder 
of an European officer or other person ; 

«Every ringleader. 

‘Generally, a distinction should be drawn be- 
tween the regiments which murdered their offi- 
cers and those which did not. To men of we 
latter forbearance in the first instance, and hope 
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promised liberty to every man who de- 
livered up his arms, unless he wes an in- 
stigator of disturbance or guilty of heinous 
crimes against private pe:sons, it threw 
the burden of proof upon the authority to 
whom the arms were given up; and every 
man of the regiments believed to have 
murdered their officers might, with the 
proclamation in his hand, claim his dis- 
charge unmolested, unless proof was ready 
against him individually,—which was not 
possible. Colvin mude no rejoinder to the 
Governor-General, but to his own family 
he wrote that, although “the proclamation 
remained a mere trifling incident in the 
great series of events,” and he would give 
no further trouble to others on the sub- 
ject, he wished his own relatives to un‘er- 
stand the grounds of his conduct. “That 
those,” he said, “ who had taken a leading 
or a deliberately malignant part in the 
revolt would ever seek to tuke advantage 
of the notification, we knew to be quite 
out of the question. The chance that 
seemed open, through the proclamation, of 
escape to such persons was what called 
forth the heavy censure at many distant 
points; but we who were nearer the scene, 
and knew the real spirit of the revolt, 
could not entertain such a supposition.” 
To this Colvin might have added, if he 
had lived to complete his defence, that the 
Governor-General afterwards himself issued 
a circular letter, in which the principle was 
fully admitted that a distinction ought to 
be made between the innocent and guilty, 
even in Sepoy regiments which had mur- 
dered their officers, and that punishment 
ought to be founded upon some proof of 
individual guilt ; and the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s Circular. was issued on the 31st of 
July, when all hope of securing an im- 
mediate political result, by invue'ng the 
comparatively innocent to separate them- 
selves from their more guilty associates, 
had passed away—which was not the case 
in May, when the character of the insur- 
rection had not been fully developed. The 
difficulty of obtaining evidence must have 
been encountered at some time or other, 
unless it had been determined to make no 
distinction between the Sepoys belonging 
to the offending regiments, whatever their 
individual conduct might have been. 

Mr. Colvin’s active and useful life was 
now rupidly drawing to a close. A hostile 
force, composed chiefly of the Neemuch 
Brigade, arrived within a short march of 
Agra. The main body of our much smaller 





of pardon, if they should shew a claim to it, may 
b: extended. 
** Menaces are quite unnecessary. 
“IT beg you to communicate this to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief.”’ 
rf 
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force went out to meet them. The entire 
Christian population of the town and can- 
tonments went into the quarters prepared 
for them in the old Royal Residence, which 
had the name, but very little of the cha- 
racter, of a fort. On the 25th of August, 
1857, there were 4,289 inmates, of whom, 
including the European regiment and the 
Artillery, 1,065 were male adult Europ: ans, 
443 Eurasians, and 267 native Christians, 
and the remaining 2,514 were women and 
non-adults of the same three classes. As 
everything had been foreseen and arranged, 
the bad effects which might have been ex- 
pected from the compression of this mixed 
multitude into a narrow space at the worst 
season of the year have not been expe- 
rienced. But Colvin had received his 
death-stroke. His government, the im- 
provement of which was the cherished ob- 
ject of his life, had been reduced to the 
space commanded by the guns of the fort, 
aud even this remnant was threatened by 
a war-cloud from tlie direction of Gwalior. 
He must be reckoned among the victims of 
the mutiny by a sharper and more pro- 
tracted agony than if he had fallen by the 
sword of the mutinvers. His first attack 
of illness immdiately preceded the re- 
moval into the fort. His friends frequently 
and earnestly pressed upon him the neces- 
sity for a temporary cessation from work ; 
and as soon as it was safe to do so, they 
transferred him to the freer air of canton- 
ments, the benefit of which he gratefully 
acknowledged. His son Elliot was out in 
the district, but near enough to be recalled 
in time to see and be recognized by his 
father. On Wednesday afternoon, the 9th 
of September, he sank quietly, without 
pain, to his last blessed sleep. As rumours 
had reached Agra of great desecrations 
having been committed elsewhere on the 
remains of Europeans, it was considered 
right to bury him inside the fort, where 
the funeral took place next morning. 
The following notification was issued on 
the occasion by the Government of India :— 
“Fort William, 
Home Department, Sept. 19 


“ NOTIFICATION. 

“Tt is the melancholy duty of the Right 
Honourable the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil to announce the death of the Hon. John 
Russell Colvin, the Li: utenunt-Goveruor 
of the North-Western Provinces. 

“Worn by the ufceasing anxieties and 
labours of his charze, which placed him in 
the very front of the dangers by which of 
late India has been threatened, h:alth and 
strength gave way; and the Governor- 
General in Council has to deplore with 
sincere grief the loss of one of the most 


distinguished among the servants of the 
East: ludia Company. 

“The death of Mr. Colvin has occurred 
at a time when his ripe experience, his 
high ability, and his untiring energy would 
have been more than usually valuable to 
the State. 

“ But his career did not close before he 
had won for himself a high reputation in 
each of the various branches of administra- 
tion to which he was at different times 
attachéd, nor until he had been worthily 
selected to fill the highest position in 
Northern India; and he leaves a name 
which not friends alone, but all who have 
been associated with him in the duties of 
Government, and all who may follow in 
his path, will delight to honour. 

“The Right Hon. the Governor-General 
in Council directs that the flag shall be 
lowered half-mast high, and that seventeen 
minute-guns shall be fired at the seats of 
government in India upon the receipt of 
the present notification. 


“By order of the Governor-General of 
India in Council. 
C. BEADON, 
“Secretary to the Government of India.” 


Colvin was one of the last of our 
Indian statesmen who derived their in- 
spiration by immediate tradition from 
Malcolm, Munro, Metcalfe, and Bentinck. 
These wise master-builders completed the 
edifice of our Indian empire on the solid 
foundations of good faith, justice, and per- 
sonal respect. Many of their disciples 
devoted themselves tv the interests of the 
natives with a selt-denying zeal which has 
been seliom equalled. It would be well 
to consider how far this tone is maintained 
by the rising generation of Indian fune- 
tionaries. Previously to the present out- 
break, painful symptoms were not wanting 
of the over-coufidence arising from habitual 
success, of the pride which goes before a 
fall, and especially of a disposition to un- 
dervalue the natives, and to be indifferent 
to their feelings, which alone would dis- 
quality us for the government of India. 
Incredible as it appears, a practice has 
arisen of late years of designat:ng the 
natives—not the mutinous Sepoys merely, 
but the natives generally—by the oppro- 
brious name of “niggers ;” and it is evi- 
dent from the surprise expres-ed by the 
natives of India at the personal courtesy 
with which they are treated on their visits 
to this country, that some great change 
has taken place in the demeanour assumed 
towards them by our countrymen in the 
East. This is passing strange to those 
who were nourished in the spirit of Sir 
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John Malcolm’s instructions to his as- 
sistants; and it is stranger still to observe 
that such practices have been suffered to 
grow up without rebuke from the Indian 
Government. 


RESCHID PacHa. 

Jan. '7.—By a telegraphic dispatch we 
learn that Reschid Pacha, the eminent 
Turkish minister, is dead. There were 
conflicting reports as to the manner of his 
death—one account representing it as sud- 
den, another as having occurred after three 
days’ illness. But of the fact itself there 
seems to be no doubt. Reschid Pasha was 
the especial protégé of our minister, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, who, we believe, 
regarded him as almost the only honest 
statesman in Turkey; and the news of 
his death, following so hard upon that 
distinguished diplomatist leaving him at 
Constantinople in the fulness of his power, 
must doubtless make a deep impression on 
his Lordship’s mind. The Turkish states- 
man was born in 1802. After serving 
official patrons in various subordinate ca- 
pacities, he progressed to the rank of 
Pacha in 1834, and was made special en- 
voy to Paris and London. He subse- 
quently obtained high office under Sultan 
Mahmoud, but the true beginning of his 
high career as a minister of progress com- 
menced with the reign of Abdul Medjid. 
Receiving the title of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, he became practically the first 
minister of the new Sultan, Abdul Medjid. 
The great day of Reschid Pacha’s life was 
that of the proclamation of the Tanzimat, 
otherwise known as the Statute of Gul- 
hane. Upon the 3d of November, 1839, 
the representatives of all the European 
powers, the ministers, governors of pro- 
vinces, generals, corps of ulemas, patriarchs 
of Christian communities, together with 
an immense crowd drawn from all parts 
of the community, were assembled in an 
open space belonging to the pavilion of 
Gulhane, to hear read a charter which was 
to serve as a new basis of civil and religious 
law in Turkey. The Sultan appeared in 
great pomp, and near him was seated the 
Prince de Joinville. Reschid Pacha read 
the document aloud. Copies and trans- 
lations were distributed to all present, 
and a universal shout arose for the Sultan. 
Since this important event Reschid Pacha 
has, with brief intervals, occupied most 
important posts in the service of the Sul- 
tan. He has held several times the ap- 
pointments of Grand Vizier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. In 1841 he became 
again for a time the Sultan’s representa- 
tive in England. His successive adminis- 
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trations have been a series of struggles to 
realise the Tanzimat ; but it must be owned 
that in this he has only very imperfectly 
succeeded. His foreign policy has been 
directed, above all things, to the mainte- 
nance of peace. He was not in power 
when Prince Menschikoff visited Constan- 
tinople; but when the Russian envoy pre- 
sented to the Sultan a disgraceful conven- 
tion, the sovereign appears to have felt 
that the time was come to make an end of 
the intrigues which had excluded his ablset 
servant trom power, and Reschid Pacha 
was again called to direct the affairs of the 
empire. In the spring of 1855 he again 
lost office, still, however, exercising an in- 
fluence on the Government. He resumed 
office in the middle of last year, and has died 
in office. Reschid Pacha was European in 
his opinions, habits, and tastes. He knew 
several European languages; he kept no 
harem, and was “the husband of one 
wife.” 


ApMTRAL Huan DownMaAN. 


Jan. 4. At his residence, Hambledon, 
Hants, aged 93, Admiral Hugh Downman. 

Hugh Downman was born at Plympton, 
Devonshire, in 1764. His uncle, Dr. 
Downman, of Exeter, was a physician of 
considerable practice. and had a local re- 
putation as an author and play-writer. 
He obtained for Hugh Downman an offer 
from Capt. Mitchell Graham to go to sea 
with him in the “Thetis,” 32, which he 
then commanded, and in this ship Mr. 
Downman remained from Oct. 10, 1776, 
until Aug. 1778. 

Appointed as a midshipman to the 
“ Arethusa,” Capt. S. Marshall, he was 
wrecked in her, while chasing the enemy’s 
frigate, off the island of Moulins, and was 
kept a pris »ner of war in France from 
March, 1779, till Jan., 1780. In the 
“Edgar,” Mr Downman was present at 
the relief of Gibraltar, and in Lord Howe’s 
partial action with the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, Oct. 20, 1782. On 
March 5, 1790, he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant, and served on the East 
India station. 

Returning to England in the beginning 
of 1793, Lieut. Downman joined the “ Al- 
cide,” 74, Capt. Linzer. In this ship he 
was present at the occupation of Toulon, 
and the reduction of Corsica, and here he 
first personally distinguished himself by 
cutting out a French gunboat from under 
a battery at St. Fiorenzo, and by heading 
a detachment of 100 seamen and marines, 
and planting the first gun on a mountain 
overlooking the defences of the enemy, 
and deemed by them to be inaccessible. 
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For this he reccived the thanks of Gen, 
Dundas, commander - in - chief. Lieut. 
Downman followed Capt. Linzer (promoted 
to be Commodore) into the “ Windsor 
Castle,” from which ship he was removed 
into the “ Victory,” the flag-ship succes- 
sively of Lord Hood, Rear-Admiral Robert 
Mann, and Sir John Jervis (afterwards Earl 
St. Vincent). In the “Victory” he was 
present in the actions of July 13, 1795, 
and the “glorious” Feb. 14, 1797, when 
the Spanish fleet was totully defeated off 
Cape St. Vincent. 

On July 20 following, Lieut. Downman 
was promoted to the rank of Commander, 
and appointed to the “Speedy,” brig of 
14 guns (4-pounders), and 80 men. On 
Feb. 3, 1798, the “‘Speedy” fell in with 
the French privateer “ Papillon,” of 18 
guns (12-pounders), and 160 men, off Vigo. 
The crew of tne “Speedy” was reduced 
by the absence of the Master, Mr. Mar- 
shall, and 12 men, in a prize. The action 
lasted for two days: on the second day, 
Capt. Downman having expended all his 
shot, was obliged to substitute nails, pieces 
of iron hoop, &c. Mr. Marshall seeing the 
difficulty in which his captain was placed, 
secured the prisoners in the prize, left in 
a small boat with his men, and rejoined 
the “Speedy” in the night of the 3rd. 
The “ Papillon” was eventually driven off, 
and the “Speedy’s” prize rmtaken. The 
loss of the “Speedy” was 5 killed, and 
4 wounded. During his command of the 
“ Speedy” Capt. Downman captured 5 
Spanish privateers, carrying altogether 
17 guns, 28 swivels, and 162 men, and 
protected so effectually the Oporto trade, 
that he was presented by the British 
merchants of that city with a piece of 
plate, of the value of £50, accompanied by 
a letter of thanks. On Dec. 26, 1798, ad- 
vanced to the rank of Po-t-Captain, Capt. 
Downman was confirmed in the command 
of the “Santa Dorothea,” 36, of which 
ship he had previously been acting in com- 
mand. In the spring of 1800, Capt. 
Down:nan, commanding a small squadron, 
blockaded Savona, and after forty-one days 
he compelled it to surrender, ou May 15, 
He signed the capitulation, and the gar- 
rison of 800 men were sent to France. 
He then destroyed all the fortifications in 
the Gulf of Spezzia, landed the Duke of 
Savoy at Naples, and saved the famed 
gallery of Florence from the hands of the 
French, by removing it in safety to Sicily. 
For these services the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany presented him with a diamond 
ring. In July, 1800, he conveyed troops 
to Egvpt, and recieved the gold medal of 
the Turkish Order of the Crescent; he 
was then employed in enforcing the neu- 


trality of Tripoli. During his command 
of the “Santa Dorothea,” Capt. Downman 
captured the “San Leon,” a Spanish man- 
of-war brig, of 16 guns, and 88 men; 
three vessels from Egypt, having on board 
Gen. Dessaix, and the Staff of Bonaparte ; 
and cut out from under the battery of 
Hospitallier, with the loss of 12 men, the 
“Bulldog,” 16, formerly British. Capt. 
Downman next served as Flag-Captain to 
Sir James Saumarez, in the “Cesar” and 
“ Diomede,” on the Guernsey and Lisbon 
stations. In Nov. 1805 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the “ Diadem,” 
64, bearing the broad pendant of Sir 
Home Popham, and took an active part 
in the operations leading to the capture 
of the Cape colony, landing at the head 
of Table Buy with the marines of the 
squadron, and two howitzers, to co-operate 
with Sir David Baird. Capt. Downman 
brought home the despatches announcing 
the capture of the Cape, and was then 
immediately ordered out to Rio de la Plata, 
and there resumed the command of his 
old ship the “ Diomede.” He was present 
at the assault and capture of Monte Video, 
and then returned to England, bringing 
home Gen. (afterwards Lord) Beresford. 
His next appointinent, on being paid off 
in the “ Diomede” in Sept., 1807, was the 
superintendence of the prison-ships in 
Portsmouth harbour, which he held until 
Jan. 1811, when he was appointed to the 
command of the “ Princess Charlotte,” 74. 
In her, he assisted at the destruction of 
the French frigate “ Amauazone,” 40, near 
Cape Barfleur,—convoyed a fleet of East 
Indiamen to Madeira, cruized in the North 
Sea, landed with his marines at Scheveling 
to support the Prince of Orange, and 
visited Spitzbergen. The “ Princess Char- 
lotte” was paid off in 1814. Capt. Down- 
man remained unemployed till 1824, when 
he received the commaud of the “ Windsor 
Castle,” 74; in her he served until his 
flag-rank, May, 1825. Admiral Downman 
was made a Vice-Admiral 1837, and an 
Admiral 1847, and received the service- 
pension of £150 per annum in 1851. 

In politics, Admiral Downman was a 
warin admirer of Fox, and an equally warm 
opponent of the Melvilles, so long all- 
powerful at the Admiralty. To this he 
always attributed his non - employment 
after having attained flag-rank. He was 
an officer of the Collingwood school; a 
strict disciplinarian, but an accomplished 
gentleman; well-read, when reading was 
not common in the service; temperate, 
when intemperance was not considered 
dezrading. He was especially disliked, 
when serving in the Mediterranean, by 
Lady Hamilton, then at Naples, From 
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this fact some slight judgment of his 
character may be formed. 

Admiral Downman married Dorothea, 
youngest daughter of the late T. Palmer, 
Esq., of Portsmouth, and by her has one 
son, the Rev. Hugh Downman, and two 
daughters —Dorothea Frances, unmarried, 
and Caroline, wife of Edward Hale, Esq., 
of Hambledon-house, Hants. Two of this 
lady’s sons are in her Majesty’s service: 
Henry George, Lieut. of H. M.S. “Tri- 
bune,” and William Godfrey, 1st Lieut. 
R. M. L. Infantry—both now serving in 
China. Lieut. H. G. Hale distinguished 
himself in the Baltic campaign of 1855, 
being twice mentioned by Admiral Dundas 
in despatches, for his gallant conduct at 
the attacks on Wiborg and Frederick- 
shaume, when in the command of the 
“Ruby” gun-boat. The late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir T. Downman, Commandant at Wo»l- 
wich, was Adwiral Downman’s first cousin. 


Srr Joun KERLE HABERFIELD. 

Jan.—. At Clifton, aged 72, Sir John 
Kerle Haberfield, Knight. 

Sir John was born at Devonport in the 
year 1785, his father being Mr. Andrew 
Haberfield, of that place, and his mother 
the daughter of a gentleman named Cor- 
nish. He was educated at Plymouth Gram- 
mar-school, under Dr. Bidlake, and early 
chose the profession of the law, which he 
followed as an attorney and solicitor (for 
many years in large and lucrative practice) 
down to the period of his death. Sir John 
was also one of the registrars of the County 
Court of Gloucestershire. During six years, 
viz., 1838, 1839, 1846, 1849, 1850, and 
1851, he served the office of chief magis- 
trate, and for many years, and’ down to 
the hour of his death, he represented the 
Bristol Ward in the Municipal Council. 
On the 26th of March, 1851, he received 
the honour of knighthood from his sove- 
reign, having been specially commended 


for that distinction by his zeal in promot- . 


ing the local subscription in aid of the 
Great Exhibition in Hyde-park. In the 
June following a splendid silver dessert 
service was presented to Sir Jon by the 
citizens, in recognition of his public spirit. 
Sir John was married, in 1828, to Sarah, 
daughter of Major Dupont, of Dowry- 
parade, Clifton. 

Every respect was paid by the Bristo- 
lians to the deceased Knight’s memory : 
the Mayor and other civic authorities fol- 
lowed the body to the grave; on the day 
of the funeral the shutters of most shops 
were closed, and the flags of vessels in the 
harbour half-masted. 


ISKENDER PAsHA. 


Intelligence has reached Vienna of the 
death of Iskender Pasha, who had distin- 
guished himself in the war between Russia 
and Turkey, and who lately accompanied 
Omar Pasha to Bagdad. He was born in 
Bessarabia in 1812, his name being Count 
Hin-ki. Obliged to leave his country on 
account of complicity in political plots, he 
served on the constitutional side in the 
civil wars of Portugal and Spain, and ob- 
tained decorations. He afterwards went 
to Algeria, then to Herat, and afterwards 
to China, serving in all three places in a 
military capacity. He afterwards returned 
to Algeria, and accepting service from the 
French, distinguished himself in operations 
against Abd-el-Kader, and gained the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. In 1848 
and 1849 he fought with distinction in 
Hungary. He then went’ to Turkey, and 
entered the service of the Porte. He took 
part with Omar Pasha in the expedition 
against Montenegro. He distinguished 
himself on the breaking out of the war 
with Russia, but was soon wounded, and 
was kept for some time inactive. Subse- 
quently, he organised the Bashi-bazouks, 
and recently accompanied Omar Pasha as 
already stated.— Daily News. 


James Hicks, Esq. 


Dec. 18. At the residence of his sisters- 
in-law, Rye, aged 76, Charles H:cks, Esq., 
six times Mayor of that ancient borough, 
and for upwards of forty years one of its 
principal merchants. 

Mr. Hicks was a native of Lymington, 
Hants. He was of ancient and respectable 
lineage, being descended from a family 
long seated at Etford, in that county, and 
in the female line from the Urrys, of Afton, 
in the Isle of Wight. His earlier years 
were spent in the metropolis, in mercan- 
tile pursuits. Ultimately he settled at 
Rye, as a partner in the well-known firm 
of Smith and Hicks, an establishment 
more recently known as that of Hicks and 
Son. As an energetic man of business, he 
soon assumed in that ancient town a highly 
respectable position, and the corporation, 
in token of their contidence in his talents 
and integrity, elected him no less than 
six times to the mayoralty. For many 
years he discharged the magisterial func- 
tions with great credit and impartiality. 
After the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Act in 1834, Mr. Hicks, on his elevation to 
the mayorulty, and acting in the spirit of 
the ancient charters of the town, opened 
the corporation by admitting as freemen 
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about one hundred qualified persons, who 
had hitherto been denied municipal privi- 
leges. In later times he was an active 
promoter of the return of Liberal members 
to the House of Commons, both for the 
borough of Rye and for the eastern division 
of the county of Sussex. In private life 
Mr. Hicks was greatly esteemed: warm- 
hearted, hospitable, abounding in general 
information, and full of anecdote, he ga- 
thered around him a large and attached 
circle of friends. With uo inconsiderable 
amount of bodily suffering and intirmity 
in his later years, he retained till the last 
the vigour of intellect and energy of cha- 
racter which had marked his youth and 
middle age. Of him it may truly be said, 
he was “aye a boy in heart.” In his prin- 
ciples he was ever true and unflinching, 
hating the very semblance of every thing 
uncandid or dishonourable, aud denouncing 
in no measured terms every infraction of 
the laws of honour and justice. Mr, Hicks 
was greutly attached to the study of an- 
tiquities. His taste for old furniture was 
widely known. His house was a perfect 
museum of carved oak, ancient porcelain, 
and medieval miscellanies. He was an 
active member and local Secretary of the 
Sussex Archwological Society from an 
early period of its formation. Of every 
good and benevolent cause in the town 
where he resided he was a liberal promo- 
ter, and he will be Jong remembered by 
many persons now occupying respectable 
positions, whom in their early lives he be- 
friended and brought forward. Mr. Hicks 
leaves two children—a son and a daughter. 
By a special permission of the Secretary 
of State, granted during the present year, 
his mortal remains will be buried in the 
north aisle of Rye Church, near those of 
his wife, and not far from the sepulchre of 
an ancient pred.ces-or in office, whose 
epitaph, bearing date two centuries and 
a-nalt ago (1607), might almost serve for 
that of Mr. Hicks himself :— 

** Loe, Thomas Hamon, here inter’d doth lye, 
Six 5 ong freemen’s cuoice made Mayor 
Whose pyedenee, courage, justice, gravitie, 
Leserve a monument of memorye.” 


Epwarkp Buttock, Esq. 


Dec. 27. At his residence, Upfield, near 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, Edward Bullock, 


The deceased gentleman was the eldest 
son of Mr. Edward Bullock, late of the 
Island of Jamaica, and was educated at 
Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated second class in classics in 


1822. He was called to the bar by the 
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Hon. Society of the Inner Temple in 
1824, and went the Home Circuit till 
he was appointed in 1840 Judge of the 
Sheriff’s Court of London and Commis- 
sioner at the Old Bailey, which he held 
till he was raised to the office of Common 
Serjeant of the city of London in 1850, 
which last office he was compelled to re- 
sign by ill-health in December, 1855. Mr. 
Bullock married, in 1832, Catherine, young- 
est daughter of the late Mr. Joseph Cripps, 
M.P., by whom he had five children. 


James Coprock, Esq. 

Dec. 19. At his house in Cleveland- 
row, St. James’s, aged 58, Mr. James Cop- 
pock, one of the most celebrated political 
partizans of the day. 

Mr. Coppock was born on the 2nd of 
September, 1798, and was a native of 
Stockport, in Cheshire. He was the eldest 
son of a respectable mercer in that borough, 
and after a good middle-class education he 
served his apprenticeship in his father’s 
business. In 1820 he was placed as a clerk 
in the establishment of a large wholesale 
haberdasher in London. He early com- 
menved business on his own account, em- 
ploying a small capital in a silk firm in 
the city. In that connexion, partly in con- 
sequence of the commercial disasters which 
followed on the French Revolution of 1830, 
he was unsuccessful. He had married in 
1829, but upon his failure as a mercer he 
boldly abandoned trade, and resolved to 
adopt the profession of the law; ard in 
1832 he articled himself to a respectable 
solicitor in Furnival’s Inn. During his 
five years’ clerkship he earned his liveli- 
hood, and industriously pursued his new 
avocation. Although not admitted on the 
roll of attorneys till 1836, he acted as an 
earnest voluntary partisan in the first Fins- 
bury election contest following the Reform 
Act of 1832. At that period he first pub- 
lished the “ Elector’s Manual.” After the 
second general election under the reformed 
representative system, the Liberal leaders 
in London, profiting by the late Sir Robert 
Peel's counsel to “Kegister! register!” 
founded a Counter-Registration Society, 
with branches throughout England and 
Wales. Mr. Coppock was by the late Mr. 
Sutton Sharpe recommended as the most 
fitting secretary to the new association, and 
especially as the author of the “ Elector’s 
Manual.” Continuing his articles of clerk- 
ship he received, we believe, a salary of 
£300 a-year as such secretary, with a resi- 
dence in the society’s rooms in Cleveland- 
row. This new occupation naturally brought 
him into communication with all the prin- 
cipal Liberal agents and solicitors of the 
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provincial counties and boroughs, person- 
ally or by correspondence. ‘Three or four 
years afterwards, on the close of the 
society’s operations, he became lessee of 
its house in Cleveland-row, where he first 
established himself as a solicitor and Par- 
liamentary «gent. His original wide-spread 
connexion with the constituencies of the 
United Kingdom immediately constituted 
Mr.Coppock’s office the centre of many elec- 
tion arrangements and contests, and led to 
his professional employment in the con- 
duct of contested returns in the House of 
Commons. His zeal and daring in fight- 
ing political opponents with their own 
weapons are too well remembered to need 
detail. Fortunately, corrupt practices and 
illegal acts at elections have been of late 
years largely diminished, partly by legis- 
lation and punishment, and partly by the 
improved moral conduct of the borough 
constituencies, though “ Othello’s occupa- 
tion’ may not yet have entirely vanished. 
None can question the fidelity of Mr. Cop- 
pock’s service to his political clients, and 
his word was invariably relied upon by 
opponents in all arrangements and “ com- 
promises.” Mr. Coppock entered the elec- 
tioneering arena as an avowed partizan of 
the Liberal party. His best friends could 
not approve all his acts, but he had a uni- 
versal credit for ability and integrity in 
his representation of partizans. His self- 
reliance and indomitable courage con- 
stantly involved him in difficulties, and 
he often taxed too severely his physical 
aud mental powers. Indeed, his profes- 
sional over-exertion in the numerous elec- 
tion committees of the last session pro- 
bably shortened his life. He acted as 
manager of sometimes four committees 
sitting on the same day ; sometimes singly 
concerned for sitting members and peti- 
tioners, or acting as agent for country 
parties. It was also in the spring and 
summer of this year that, untortunately 
involved as a shareholder and leading 
director in the Surrey Gardens, he had 
the additional anxiety on his mind of 
that unfortunate speculation, and with 
an abridged leisure for attention to the 
interests of himself and co-proprietors. 
Receiving last August his appomtment as 
County Courts’ Treasurer, and being there- 
fore in a public official capacity, he most 
acutely felt the publie reflections he in- 
curred in common with his brother di- 
rectors,— and the more so, because he ad- 
mitted only his lack of judgment, denying 
all imputation on his character as an honest 
man, Certainly he was the largest creditor 
and loser by the failure of the company. 
Thus oppressed in body and mind, nature 
gave way under severe pressure. 
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Perhaps the best tribute to the memory 
of this peculiar public man (and we do not 
record his unexpected death as that of a 
private individual), is the fact that in 
private fortune he made no gain by his 
sinyular and busy political career. He had 
arranged to retire from business. His 
estate will probably realise a small inde- 
pende: ce, and one really earned by his 
more natural business as a solicitor. His 
death will be regretted by many personal 
friends, and his loss to the “party” may 
never be fully supplied. He was a man 
sui generis, and politics were his calling 
and his pleasure. Probably our future 
electoral system will never create, nor need, 
a second James Coppock.— Times. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


In hospital, Lucknow, the Rev. Henry Sted- 
man Polehampton, B.A, 1846, M.A. 1848, Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Oxtord, Curate of St. Chad, 
Shrewsbury, and recently Chaplain to the Re- 
sidency of Lucknow, brother to the Rev. E. T. 
W. Polehampton, Perpetual Curate of Great 
Bricet, Suffolk. The deceased had been un- 
wearied in his ministerial functions, in visiting 
the sick and wounded, and chee:ing the faivt 
during their lingering imprisonment in the Re- 
sidency, and he had not shrunk from taking up 
arms in their extremity ; in one of their repulses 
of the enemy he received a shot through the 
body, from the effect of which he died in hos- 
pital. It was mentioned in some of the earlier 
accvunts, that Mr. Polehampton was performing 
divine service in the church, which is within the 
enclosure of the Residency, when the news of the 
mutiny reached the congregation, many of whom 
left the church, but Mr. Polehampton continued 
the service to its close. The deceased was a 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, and after- 
wards Curate of St.Chads, Shrewsbury, and 
the “Shrewsbury Chronicle” states that very 
many of his relatives and friends will acutely 
feel his loss, for curing the period of his minis- 
terial dutics there, he won the esteem and affec- 
tion of all classes; and at his departure for India, 
some two years ago, they testifiea their regard by 
presenting him with a hand testi ial 

Dec. 1. At Bungay, Suffolk, aged 44, the Rev. 
Arthur George Hogarth, B.A. 18:8, Queen’s 
College, Oxford, Curate of Great Redisham. 

Dec. 16. The Rev. Robert Steele, second son of 
Sir Parker Steele, bart., Rector of Mundsley 
(1817), and Trimingham (1816), Norfolk. 

Dec. 17. At Wells, aged 79, the Rev. Peter 
Lewis Parfitt, B.A. 1799, M.A. 1802, Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, Rector of Allerton (1814), and 
Minor Canon of Wells. 

Dec. \9. At Cotmanhay, the Rev. £. William 
Symons, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Cotmanhay 
(1846), Derbyshire. 

Dec. 20. Suddenly, on his return to his resi- 
dence, Cherry-tree-hall, Chatham, after officiat- 
ing at the usual morning service, aged 56, the 
Rev. E. D. Hollick. 

At the Vicarage, Langtoft, the Rev. Charles 
Tomblin, B.A. 1825, M.A 1828, Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Vicar of Langtoft (1835), and of 
Walcot (1828), Lincolnshire. 

Dec. 21. At Bath, aged 101, the Rev. Hugh 
To:ty, D.D , of Christ Church, Oxford, chaplain 
to his late Majesty George the Fourth, Rector of 
Etchingham, and Vicar of Fairlight, in the co. 
of Sussex, last surviving brother of the late Adm. 
Totty, of Holywell, Flintshire. 











At Southsea, Hants, aged 81, the Rev. Richard 
Pennell, B.A, 1814, M.A, 1819, Magdalen Hall, 
Oxtord. 

The Rev. Mr. Spiller, Perpetual Curate of 
Christ Church, Crewe. 

Dec, 22. Aged 59, the Rev. Thomas Lowe, 
Rector of St. Paul's, Warrington. 

Lec. 23. At the Manor-house, Frenchay, the 
Rev. John Surtees, B.A., 1806, M.A. 1808, for- 
merly Fellow of University Coliege, Oxford, 
Canon of the Cathedral Church of Bristol (1821). 

At the Vicarage, Whitby, aged 69, the Rev. 
William Long, Vicar ot Lythe (1826), Yorkshire. 

Dec. 25. Aged 60, tie Rev. Robert Abercrombie 
Denton, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1839, formerly Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, Rector of Stower-Pro- 
vost w. Todbere, Dorset (1844). 

At the Rectory, aged 68, the Rev. Richard 
Kitchingham, B.A. 1811, M.A. 1814, formerly 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, Rector of 
Patrington (1838), Yorkshire, and a Magistrate 
of the East Riding of Yo: kshire. 

Dec. 246. At Thorverton, Devon, aged 69, the 
Rev. James Duke Coleridge, B.C.L. 1821, D.C.L. 
1835, Balliol College, Oxford, Vicar of Thorverton 
(1839), and Prebendary of Exeter (1824), and one 
of the proctors representing the clergy of the dio- 
cese in convocation. ** The rev. gentleman was the 
eldest son of James Coleridge, esq., of Heath’s- 
court, Ottery St. Mary, brother of the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, and nephew of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, the celebrated poet.” 

Dec. 28. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Charles 
Philip Lawson, B.A. 1854, Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, late Assistant Curate at St. Jonn’s, Chel- 
tenham. 

Dec. £9. At the Vicarage, aged 64, the Rev. 
William Coles Bennett, B.A. 1816, M.A. 1819, 
Queen’s College, Oxford, Vicar of Corsham (1832), 
Wilts, Hon. Canon of Bristol (1847), Domestic 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Methuen, and 
for more than twenty-five years Vicar of the 
above parish. 

Dec. 31, At Clapham, aged 58, the Rev. Robert 
Frost, B.A. 1824, M.A, 1827, St. Catharine’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, late Clerical Secretary to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and previously 
Perpetual Curate of St. Matthias, Salford, Man- 
chester. 

At Munich, aged 54, the Rev. Humphrey Pount- 
ney, B.A. 1825, M.A. 1828, Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, Vicar of St. John’s, Wolverhampton (1831). 

Lately, at his residence, College-green, Glou- 
cester, aged 83, the Ven. Henry Wetherell, B.A. 
1795, M.A. 1798, B.D. 1817, formerly Fellow of 
University College, Oxford, Prebendary of Glou- 
cester (1825), Rector of Kentchurch (1818), and of 
Thruxton (1799), Hereford, and formerly Arch- 
deacon of Hereford. 

Jan.1. At Gainsborough, aged 49, the Rev. 
James Henry Willan, B.A. 1831, M.A. 1836, St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Master of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School, and Vicar of Bole 
(1837), Notts, fourth son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Willan, Rector of Irnham, and Vicar of Curly, and 
formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated as 12th Wrangler in an arduous 

ear. 

The Rev. John Larkins Garden, B.A. 1833, 
M.A. 1836, St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Per- 
petual Curate of Flamstead, Hertfordshire. 

At Rossdroit Rectory, aged 67, the Rev. James 
Morgan Stubbs. 

Aged 69, the Rev. Richard Southcott Hallett, 
Vicar of Axmouth. 

At Bardsley, aged 41, the Rev. Arthur Hyde 
Hulton, B.A., Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, 
Ashton-under-Lyue. 

Jan, 2. Aged 38, the Rev. Seth William 


Stevenson, B.A. 1843, M.A, 1845, St. Mary Hall, 
Oxtord. 

At the Vicarage, aged 87, the Rev. Thomas 
William Brereton, Vicar of Framsden (1812), 
Suffolk. 

The Rev. Robert IJodyson Fowler, Vicar of 
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Rollestone, and late minor canon of Southwell, 
within four days ot 60 years of age. 

At South Creake, aged 58, the Rev. Henry 
Goggs, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1826, Christ’s College, 
Cain bridge, Vicar of South Creake (1824), Norfolk. 

Jan. 4. At Colche-ter, the Rev. George Will- 
cock, M.A. (B.A. 1824), Exeter College, Oxford, 
Vicar of West Mersea (1851), Essex, only surviv- 
ing brotber of John William Willcock, esq., Q.C. 

Jan.5. At Leamington, aged 84, the Kev. 
William Raine, Rector of Widford(1812),Glouces- 
tershire, and Perpetual Curate of Swinbrook 
(1838), Oxfordshire, for many years magistrate 
for the co nty of Oxford. 

At the Vicarage. Ilminster, aged 75, the Rev. 
John Hawkes Mules. 

Jan. 6. At Lavenham, the Rev. Thomas Bligh, 
late Curate of Hawstead. 

Jan. 10. At the Vicarage, aged 60, the Rev. 
Robert Hodgson Fowler, B.A 119, M.A. 1825, 
Exeter College, Oxford, Vicar of Rolleston, (1841), 
Notts, and late minor Canon of Southwell 

Jan. 11. At Tenby, aged 51, the Rev. James 
Guillemard, B.A. 1830, M.A. 1834, late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, Vicar of Kirtlington, 
(1838), Oxfordshire. 

Jan. 15. At Llysdinam, Breconshire, aged 83, 
the Ven. R. Venables, Archdeacon of Carmar- 
then. 

Jan. 22. At his residence, Eaton-place, aged 67, 
the Rev. Sir I. Dukinfield, bart., formerly Vicar 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


June 19. At Humeerpoor, by the mutineers, 
Thomas Kirkman Loyd, esq., Bengal C.S. 

July9, At Lucknow, aged 27, Lieut. A. J. 
Dashwood, 48th B.N.I., eldest son of Lieut., 
Col. A. W. Dashwood, of Shenley Grange, Herts; 
also, Aug. 19, aged 11 months, Herbert John Gar- 
rett, second son of the late Lieut. A. J. Dash- 
wood. 

July 15. AtCawnpore, Lieut. David Henderson, 
10th B.N.I. 

Aug. ll. At Wanganui, New Zealand, Duncan 
Bazalgette, esq., Capt. in H. M's. 65th Regt. 

Aug 22. At Lucknow, aged 29, Mary Louisa, 
wife of Capt. Theophilus Green, 48th B.N.L., 
and eldest dau. of the Rev. W. E. Stevens, Rector 
of Salford, Oxon. 

Sept. 12. At Delhi, having been previously 
wounded eight times during the siege, aged 34, 
Capt. Robert C. H. B. Fagan, fourth son of the 
late Major-Gen. C. 8S. Fagan, C.B. 

Sept. 20. At Luckn w, aged 26, Robert Henry 
Bartrum, Assistant Surgeon H.E.I.C.S., 3rd Oude 
Infantry. 

At Lucknow, Charles Wade Crump, Lieut. 
Madras Attillery, son of the Rev. C. C. Crump, 
Rector of Halford. 

Sept. 25. Before Lucknow, aged 50, Lieut.-Col. 
F. R. Bazely, of the Bengal Artillery, son of the 
late Capt. Henry Bazely, R.N. 

Sept. 27. At Delhi, aged 23, Ensign Henry 
Rigby, Sappers and Miners, eldest son of Major 
Rigby, Bengal Engineers. 

Oct. 9. At As ension, Paraguay, John John- 
ston, M.D., late of Old Burlington-st., London, 
son of the la‘e Mr. Alexander Johnston, of 
Edinburgh, and of Mrs. Jounston, 16, Dover-st., 
Piccadilly, London. 

Oct. 16. At Simla, Louisa, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Greathed, H. M.’s 8th Regt., of Uddens-house, 
Dorset. and dau. of the late Rev. Francis Hart- 
well, Vicar-general of the Isle of Man. 

Oct. 17, At Ghazeepore, Capt. the Hon. Edwd. 
Plantagenet Hastings, 32nd N.I., third son of 
Hans Francis, 12th Earl of Huntingdon. 

Oct. 25 At Korana Vontein, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 27, Annie, the wife of T. W. Vowe, esq., of 
Hailaton, Leicestershire. 
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Oct. 26. At the High-school, Hobart Town, Anna 
Maria, wife of the Rev. F. W. Quilter. 

Oct. 28. At Jacobabad, Upper Scinde, aged 25, 
Lieut. Thomas William Hicks, 2nd Bombay 
Grenadiers, son of the late Lieut.-Col. Hicks, 
H.E.LC.S. 

Oct. 29. At Simla, aged 24, Lieut. Edward 
Salwey, B.H.A., eldest son of the Rev. ‘Thomas 
Salwey, Vicar of Oswestry. 

Suddenly, at Moulmein, Burmab, through 
taking, by fatal mistake, a couple of strychnine 
pills, intended for poisoning some Pariah dogs, 
aged 35, James C. K. Bond, esq., youngest son of 
Col. Bond, late of the Madias Artiilery. 

Oct. 30. At Barrackpore, near Calcutta, Marian, 
second dau. of Gen. Sir John Bennett Hearsey, 
K.C.B., H.E.1.C.8. 

Oct. 31. Lieut. G. N. N. Faithfull, H.M.’s 75th 
R 


egt. 
At Rajmahat, East Indies, aged 30, F. 8. 
Mudge, esq., Resident Engineer, East India 
Railway. 

Nov. 3. At Shanghai, aged 52, Thomas Chay 
Beale, esq., Portuguese Consul, and Vice-Consul 
for the Netherlands; Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour and of the Portugese Order of Christ. 

Nov. 5. At Seroor, Augusta, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas Tapp. 

Nov. 6. At Calcutta, aged 42, Edward Thomas 
Colvin, of the Bengal C.S., youngest son of the 
late James Colvin, esq. 

Nov. 9. At Mymensing, Bransby H. Cooper, 
BC.S., eldest son of the late Bransby B. Cooper, 
New-st., Spring-gardens. 

In action, at Dunchooa, in Behar, Lieut. 
Frederick Blackall Boyd, son of Robert Boyd, of 
Plaistow-lodge, Bromley. 

Nov. 12. Near Mebidpore, Frank Samwell, 
Lieut. and Adjut. of the 2ud Regt. of Hyderabad 
Contingent Cavalry. 

you. 13. At Port Louis, Mauritius, aged 47, 
Charles Eugéne Bazire, esq. 

You. 14. At the Royal-hotel, Madras, 17 days 
after giving birth to a son, aged 23, Alicia Maria, 
wife of Cladius Harris, esq., 8th Light Cavalry, 
and only dau. of the late Walter Augustus Shir- 
ley, D.D., Bishop of Sodor and Man, and of 
Shirley, Derbyshire. 

Nov. 15. At Trivandrum, Southern India, 
Sarah Downing, wife of the Rev. John Cox, Mis- 
sivnary at the above place, and eldest dau. of 
Joshua Harcombe Cuff, esq., of Marlborough-rd., 
St. John’s-w ood. 

At Calcutta, Peter Alexander Young, esq., 
Capt. 3rd B.N.I., second son of the late John 
Young, esq., of Westridge, Isle of Wight. 

Nor. 22. In the Fort of Neemuch, Richard 
Rich Wilford Brett, esq., Lieut. und Adjut. of 
the 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry, and fifth surviv- 
ing son of the late Rev. J. George Brett, of 
Ranelagh, Chelsea. 

Nov. 27. At Fort William, Calcutta, aged 35, 
Lieut.-Col. J. L. R. Rooke, C.B., Knight of the 
Legion of Honour, commanding H.M.’s 19th 
Regiment. 

Nov. 28. Before Cawnpore, aged 21, Edward 
Jordan, Lieut. in H.M.’s 34th Regt., third son of 
the late Rev. Gibbes Walker Jordan, Rector of 
Waterstock, Oxon. 

Niv. 29. On board the Royal Mail steam-ship 
Parana,” on the passage from Jamaica to 
England, Thomas Foss, esq., Ist Class Staff Sur- 
geon to the Forces. 

Nov. 30, At the camp, Gyah, East Indies, aged 
21, Theophilus James Taylor, of the Bengal Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, third son of the late Rev. George 
Taylor, of Wellingborough, Northamptonshire. 

Dee. 4. At her residence, in New Orleans, 
aged 32, Louise Polk, wife of Morgan May, esq. 

Dec. 5. At her residence, in Philadelphia, 
United States, aged 75, Elizabeth, wife of Samuel 
Allenson, esq., formerly of Mecklenburgh-=quare, 
London. 

At Church-rd., Kingsland, aged 79, Susanna 
Jolly; also, at the same place, on the 16th inst., 
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aged 85, Mary Jolly, the last survivors of the 
family of Mr. Thomas Jolly, late of Botesdale, 
county of Suffolk. 

At his resivoence, Warwick, Canada West, 
America, aged 35, Thomas Saxby, eldest son of 
Thos. Weeden, esq., of Hail-court, Ripe, Sussex, 

Dec. 9. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 67, Licut. 
Thomas Tribe, R.N. 

Dec. 11, At Broadstairs, Miss Trecothick, eldest 
dau. of the late James Trecothick, esq., late of 
Addington-place, Surrey. 

Aged 63, Mr. W. T. Moncrieff, well known as 
a dramatic author of considerable ability. Mr. 
Moncrieff was of late years a Brother of the 
Charterhouse. 

Dee. 13. At St. Andrew’s, N.B., aged 77, Wm. 
Arnott, esq., formerly Paymaster-Gen. to H.M.’s 
Forces in Ceylon. 

At Easingwold, aged 87, Rachel, dau. of the 
late Rev. William Whytehead, M.A., Vicar of 
Atwick. 

At Foster-pk., the residence of her son, Capt. 
Blake Foster, the Hon. Mrs. Blake Foster, widow 
ofthe late Francis Blake Foster, esq., of Knockmoy 
Abbey, co. Galway, Irelund, and second dau. of 
the late Lord Ffrench. 

At Oxford, Anna Maria, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Anstey, curate of St. Mary-the-Virgin, in thai city. 

At Brompton, aged 68, John Hughes, esq., of 
Donnington-priory, Berks. He wus the son of 
**old Mr. Hughes,” long the Canon Residentiary of 
St. Paul’s, and of “‘ good Mrs. Hughes,’”’ known to 
every reader of Lockhart’s “ Life of Sir Walter 
Scott,”’ and of the ** Life of Southey,’ by his son. 
Sir Walter has introduced his name into the notes 
on ‘* Quentin Durward ;” and but a week before 
he died he had published a new and greatly-en- 
larged edition of the Boscobel Tracts, relating to 
the escape of King Charles II. after the Battle of 
Worcester. Recent magazine read.rs will remem- 
ber him as “ Buller of Brasenose ;’’ and readers 
of a remoter date will remember the publication 
of his famous song, ** The Small Coal Man,” an 
attack on Lord Durham, long attributed to both 
Theodore Hook and Mr. Ingoldsby Barham, and 
worthy of either. 

Dec. 14. At Brentwood, aged 33, Joseph Nalder, 
esq. 

At the Vicarage, Stainton-by-Langworth, Eliza, 
wife of the Rev. George Ellis. 

At Ardachy, Inverness, Thos. Gillespie, esq. 

At Eaton-rd., Chester, aged 65, Thomas War- 
rington, esq., late of Tranmere-hall. 

At Marlee-house, Perthsbire, Capt. Simon Mac- 
queen, 60th Rifles and 44th Foot, J. P. for Inver- 
ness-shire. 

At Carlisle, aged 87, Eleanor, widow of the 
Rev. John Fawcett. 

Dec. 15. At New-st., Spring-gardens,. aged 81, 
the Dowager Lady Barrow, widow of Sir John 
Barrow, bast. 

At Mobberiey-hall, Cheshire, aged 70, Lieut.- 
Col. Jacob Meek, late 94th Regt. 

At Brompton, aged 84, Sir Geo. Cayley, bart. 

At an advanced wge, Lady Littledale, relict of 
the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Littledale. 

At Oswestry, Captain Hyde John Clarke, R.N., 
formerly of Hyde-hall, Cheshire, and for many 
years an active magistrate in that district. 

At Paris, Marianne, wife of John Cortazzi, esq., 
and youngest dau. of the late Thos. Hornby, esq., 
of Kirkham, Lancashire. 

At Crowborough, aged 69, Anne Turner, wife 
of the Rev. John Jervis Wm. Turner, M.A., 
chaplain of Crowborough. 

— Gilchrist, esq., of Ospisdale, Sutherland- 
shire. 

A tNewport-st., Stonehouse, aged 84, Thomas 
Morgan, pensioner R.N. The deceased belonged 
to the * Leander,” 50 guns, Capt. Thompson, the 
ship which was sent home by Lord Nelson with 
the uccount of the glorious battle; but on her 
voyage she met wih the French man-ol-war 
**Genereuse,” Captain Jolly, 74 guns, and 700 men, 
and, after a severe and close action for six hours, 
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the British ship was obliged to surrender to the 
superior force of the enemy. 

Dec. 16. At Milborne St. Andrew, aged 71, 
William Simmonds, esq., late President of the 
Milborne Farmers’ Club. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Agnes Jane, eldest 
dau. of the late John Reid, esq., of Lower Toot- 
ing, Surrey. 

At his residence, Howland-st., Fitzroy-sq., 
aged 68, Samuel Reynolds, esq., solicitor. 

Mary, wife of the Rev. G. A. H. Ashe, Incum- 
bent of Wilton, Lancashire, and eldest dau. of 
the Rev. G. Pickering, Vicar of Mackworth, 
Yorkshire. 

The wife of S. Burgess, esq., of Westbrook- 
house, Lydd. 

Dec. 17. At Carluke, N. B., aged 100 years and 
6 months, Mrs. Rodger. The day of her birth 
is not fixed by written evidence, but she was 
baptized at Carstairs on the 15th of May, 1757 
(old style) ; and, according to a story she used to 
relate, she was only five days old when tuken to 
church for baptism. Though ultimately blind, 
and feeble in body, her mental faculties were re- 
tained to the close of her life. 

At Ipswich, aged 19, Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Capt. Thomas Rands. 

At Radipole, near Weymouth, aged 82, Mary 
Orkney Newenham, relict of Burton Newenham, 
esq., of Dublin, and dau. of the late Sir Vigors 
Burdett, bart. 

At Derby, aged 83, Millicent, relict of John 
Gisborne, esq., and last surviving dau. of the late 
Col. Cole, of Radborne. 

At Guilford, Barbara, wife of Joseph L. B. 
Buckland, esq., and eldest dau. of the Rev. S. 
Pitman, of Oulton-hall, Norfolk. 

The wife of Nathaniel Wheatcroft, esq., sen., 
of Cromford. 

At Surbiton, Surrey, aged 48, John Drew, 
esq., Ph. D., F.R.A.S., late of Southampton. 

At Shepperton, aged 76, Ann, dau. of the late 
John Russell, esq., R.A. 

Dec. 18. At Wokingham, Berks, aged 89, Ed- 
ward Horne, esq. 

Dec. 19. At Shanklin, Isle of Wight, Lady 
Napier, wife of Admiral Sir Charlies Napier, 
K.C.B., M.P. 

At Charlton, Kent, Cordelia, wife of Gen. Sir 
George Whitmore, K.C.H., Royal Engineers. 

At Norfolk-sq., Hyde-park, aged 40, Wm. Sal- 
mon Lucas, youngest son of the late Rev. Gibson 
Lucas, of Filby-house, Norfolk. 

At his residence, Albert-ter., Deal, aged 79, 
William Boys, esq. 

Dec. 20. Aged 77, Sir Alexander Dixie, bart., 
of Bosworth-park. The deceased baronet served 
with distinction at Trafalgar, had assisted at the 
capture and destruction of twenty-three sail of 
the line, had been once shipwrecked, twice im- 
prisoned, and twice wounded in battle. The title 
and estates will be inherited by his son, Alex- 
ander Beaumont Churchill, M.D., of Bognor. 

Intelligence reached Dublin at a late hour 
this evening of the death of Mr. Justice Jack- 
son. A more humane judge never adorned 
the Irish bench. The ‘ Freeman’s Journal,” in 
announcing the event, says,—‘‘In the earlier 
part of his career, Joseph Devonshire Jackson 
was a politician well known for the strength and 
depth of his Tory principles ; but, on his eleva- 
tion to the bench, all his old prejudices and 

arty feelings were merged, and he dispensed 
ustice with an imparti:lity, and, in its more 
penal forms, with a clemency which won for him 
the approbation ofall. Mr. Justice Jackson was 
not far from his eightieth year, having been 
called to the bar in the Michaelmas term of 
08. 


At his residence, Lark-hill, Worcester, aged 
72, Rear-Admiral H. B. Powell. 

At Belmont, Bath, the residence of his mo- 
ther, aged 31, Alexander Johnstone Leech, esq., 
youngest son of the late Capt. Thomas W. Leech, 
H.E.I.C, Maritime Service. 
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At the Rectory, Northborough, Sarah Anne, 
wife of the} Rev. W. A. White, and fourth dau. 
of Joseph Anderson, esq., of Cleveland-sq., 
Hyde-park. 

At his residence, Bath, aged 42, W. Cater 
Denby, esq. 

At Funchal, Fanny, wife of John Park, esq., 
of Madeira. 

Aged 63, Robert Bridge, esq., Lorton-hall, 
Cumberland. 

At Westbrook, Teignmouth, aged 68, Char- 
lotte Susannah, eldest dau. of the late Pierce 
Joseph Taylor, esq., West Ogwell-house. 

Dec. 21. In Broad-st., Oxford, Mary Hariott, 
widow of the Right Rev. Charles Lloyd, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

At Elston-house, near Salisbury, 
Mills, esq. 

At his residence, Park-place, Paddington- 
green, London, aged 67, William Moore, esq. 

At Canterbury, aged 56, Mr. Henry Ward, 
Bookseller, proprietor of the “‘ Kentish Gazette.’’ 

At 30, Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 59, 
Samuel Ashwell, esq., M.D. 

At East Coates-bouse, Edinburgh, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Macdowell, widow of Lord Cockburn. 

At Newick, Sussex, aged 28, Elizabeth Maria 
Powe.1, dau. of the Rev. Thomas Baden Powell, 
Rector of Newick. 

At his residence, Moray-pl., Edinburgh, James 
Buchanan, esq. 

Dee. 22. At Portswood-lodge, near South- 
ampton, aged 87, William Abbott, esq., a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieutenant for the county of 
Hants. 

Wm. Thos. Strettell, esq., Lieut. R.N., se- 
cond son of the late Edwd. Strettell, esq., Ad- 
vocate-General to the E.I. Company at Calcutta. 

At Claydon, near Ipswich, aged 75, Lieut.- 
Gen. Kirby, Royal Artillery. 

-— Cottle, esq., of Prospect-cot., Beechen- 
cliff. 

At Balruddery-house, David Edward, esq., of 
Balruddery. 

Dec. 23. At Ilehester, aged 97, Wm. Good, 
esq., eldest brother of the late J. M. Good, esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., and nephew of the Rev. J. Mason, 
author of the treatise on ‘‘ Self-Knowledge.”’ 

At Highams, Aythorp-roding, Elizabeth Mary, 
wife of Thos. Allaker Aldham, esq. 

At Eye, Suffolk, aged 70, Seaman Ashford, esq. 

In London, of bronchitis, Ann Pemberton, 
widow of the Rev. Sholto F. Pemberton, of the 
Bombay Establishment, and dau. of the late T. 
Cassin, esq., of Bristol. 

At Leeds, aged 32, Mrs. Humble, relict of Joseph 
Humble, esq., of Middleton-hall, near Leeds. 

At Southern-lodge, Brixton, W. Rogers, esq., 
architect. 

At Highfield-terr., Sheffield, aged 65, Isabella 
Preston, dau. of the late Rev. Matthew Preston. 

At Brigg, aged 21, Mary Ann Slater Owston, 
eldest dau. of Robert Owston, esq., of Brigg, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Aged 65, Mary Ann, wife of James Howell, esq., 
of Vincent-sq., Westminster. 

Dec. 24, Suddenly, at Shalstone Rectory, near 
Buckingham, aged 70, Maria Marianne, widow of 
Jas. Gould, esq., of Knapp, Devonshire. 

At Manchester, aged 65, Mr. Archibald Pren- 
tice. On Tuesday morning he was seized with 
paralysis, resulting from congestion of the brain. 
He was a native of Lanarkshire, being a de- 
scendant of the old Cameronians of that county. 
He went to Manchester about the year 1812, and 
being an ardent reformer, began at an early period 
to take an active part in the movements for poli- 
tical and social reforms. He was also an active 
promoter of local reforms, and as a writer in 
Cowdroy’s “ Manchester Gazette,” and after- 
wards as proprietor and editor of the ‘“‘ Man- 
chester Times,” (from 1828 to 1847,) exercised 
considerable influence on the public mind. He 
was a most earnest advocate of Parliamentary 
reform; and, as a member of the Council of the 
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League, laboured with success for the repeal of 
the Corn-laws. On giving up his connection 
with the ‘Manchester Times,” in 1847, his 
friends and admirers subscribed and purchased 
an annuity for him. 

At Breedon, Leicestershire, aged 75, George 
Charlton, esq. 

At Folkestone, aged 65, George Tudor, esq., of 
East Cowes-castle, Isle of Wight. 

James Lindsay, esq., of Wormiston, Fifeshire. 

At Hampton-wick, aged 76, Hannah, relict of 
the late George Handford, esq., of Mogadore, 
Walton-heath, Surrey. 

At Brunswick-buildings, Weymouth, aged 84, 
John Mead, esq., late Storekeeper and Paymaster 
of H.M.’s Ordnance, Ceylon. 

At Corfu, aged 22, Sarah Eleanor, third dau. of 
W. C. Wentworth, esq., of Australia. 

Dec. 25. Aged 62, Rear-Adm. Edward Lecras 
Thornbrough. 

At Florence, aged 71, Peter Francis Luard, esq., 
M.D., son of the late Peter John Luard, esq., of 
Blyborough-hall, Lincolnshire. 

At Southernhay, aged 74, Mary Ann, wife of 
Samuel Walkey, esq., and dau. of the late Rev. 
Cradock Glascott, Vicar of Hatherleigh. 

At Westcombe-lodge, Wimbledon, Sir Frede- 
rick G. T. Foster, bart. 

At Westwood, aged 23, John Henry, second son 
of Robert Steuart, esq., cf Carfin. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 27, the Hon. 
Augusta Maude, youngest dau. of the late Vis- 
count Hawarden. 

At her residence in Harewood-sq., aged 77, 
Mrs. Ogilvie, of Garthmeilio, Denbighsh., relict 
of Gen. Ogilvie, and eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Watkin Wynne, M.P. for the co. of Denbigh. 

At Ipswich, Wm. Henry Mayne, esq., M.D. 

At Spring-gardens, aged 47, Thos. Tooke, jun., 


esq. 

At the Priory, High Wycombe, Bucks, aged 76, 
John Stacey, esq. 

At Whitchurch, Salop, aged 85, Anne Watson, 
widow of Ed. Barnes Watson, esq., R.N., late of 
Low-hall, Salop, and Lymington, Hants. 

At Oxford, aged 77, Mary, widow of ‘I’. Ensworth, 


esq. 
At Dorking, Surrey, aged 79, Jas. Cheesman, 


esq. 

At Cambridge-ter., Hyde-pk., aged 52, Sophia 

Brydges Booth, widow of Wm. Booth, esq. 

ec. 26. At Beccles, Suffolk, Harriet, last sur- 
viving dau. of the Rev. Edw. Sharpin, late of Swaff- 
ham, Norfo k, 

At Charlton-kings, near Cheltenham, aged 74, 
Lucy, widow of T. A. Gale, esq. 

Aged 74, Thos. Seager Gundry, esq., of the 
Green, Marlborough. 

At May-cottage, Sidmouth, aged 17, Stuart, 
fourth and last surviving son of Mrs. Richards, 
Bridge-house, Tiverton, and the late Charles 
Richards, esq. 

At Tapley, Bishopsteignton, aged 79, William 
Rickards, esq. 

At Eastbourne, Sussex, Jas. Grace, esq., late 
of Prince’s-Risborough, Bucks. 

At Upper-Harley-st., aged 32, Elizabeth Anne, 
wile of the Rev. J. W. Reeve. 

— 75, Henry Drake, esq., late of Barnstaple, 
evon. 

Suddenly, at the Abbey of Mount St. Bernard, 
Charnwood Forest, Mr. Richard Hairby, the guest- 
master, known in the establishment as * Fatber 
Lawrence.” 

At her residence, aged 59, Mary Ann, wife 
of John Oubley, esq., of Walcot-place, Ken- 
nington. 

Aged 71, Mercy, wife of Henry Peyron, esq., of 
the Russian Consulate General, and of Euston-rd. 

At his country seat, Blairquhan, Ayr, aged 80, 
Sir David Hunter Blair, bart. His eldest son, 
the late Col. Jas. Hunter Blair, of the Fusilier 
Guards, and some time M.P. for Ayrshire, was 
killed at Inkermann, and the title has conse- 
quently devolved on his second son, now Sir 
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Edw. Blair, formerly Lieut. in the 93rd High- 
landers. 

Dec. 27. Aged 63, John Hutton, esq., of Sow- 
ber-hill, Yorkshire, for many years a Deputy- 
Lieutenant for the North-Riding. 

At Wharton, Cheshire, aged 60, John Arm- 
strong, esq., late of Audlem, in that county. 

At Chester, aged 75, Lieut.-Col. Hinton Ford, 
second son of the late James Hilton, esq., of 
Pennington-hall, and Maston, Lancashire, and 
brother of the late Samuel C. Hilton, esq., of 
Shooter’s-hill, near Doncaster. 

At Upfield, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, aged 
57, E. Bullock, esq., late Common Serjeant of the 
city of London. 

At South Wraxhall-lodge, Wilts, aged 81, Mrs. 
Arabella Ann Caroli:e Jenny Pigott, only dau. 
of the late Chas. Pigott, esq., formerly a Captain 
in the Guards, and niece of the late Sir Jonathan 
Cope, bart., and of the late Mrs. Heneage, of 
Compton Bassett, Wilts. 

At the residence of her son, Nelson-pl., aged 
87, Ann, relict of W. Bowsher, esq., of Bristol. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 72, John Cam- 
bridge, esq., solicitor. 

At Rearsby, aged 38, Sarah, wife of John Wood- 
house Simpson, esq., barrister-at-law. 

Dec. 28. Aged 82, Katherine, widow of Jeffery 
Grimwood, esq., late of Cressing Temple, Essex. 

At Waltham-abbey, Essex, aged 47, John 
Jessopp Parnell, esq. 

At Ardingly, Sussex, aged 84, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Birch, widow of the Rev. Richard Birch, Rector 
of Widdington, Essex. 

At the Butts, Coventry, aged 68, Daniel Kear- 
ney, esq., Deputy Commissary Gen. 

Eliza, wife of Benjamin Bond, esq., of Sutton, 
Surrey. 

At Battle, aged 86, Mary, relict of Charles 
Laurence. 

At Gravesend, Kent, Mary, relict of Jerh. 
Lorkin, esq., of Basinghall-st., London. 

At ber residence, Church-st., Stoke Newington, 
aged 70, Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Neatby 
Haggar, esq., of Hertford. 

AtAlbion-lodge, Hanley-castle, Worcestershire, 
Charlotte, wife of Mr. Henry Willan. 

Dec. 29. At Dublin, aged 71, the Lady Anna 
de Burgh, sister of John, late Earl of Donough- 
more. 

Aged 68, Louisa Matilda Jane Crawford, wife 
of Matthew Crawford, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
the Middle Temple, and younger dau. of the late 
Col. Montagu, the celebrated naturalist, of Lack- 
ham-hall, Wilts, and Knowle-house, near Kings- 
bridge. 

At Boston, Lincolnshire, aged 53, Mr. James 
Poppleton, alderman of that borough, and late of 
Seething-lane, London. 

At Fairfield, near Lymington, aged 64, Sarah, 
widow of Ralph Allen Daniells, esq. 

At Dover, aged 72, Lieut.-Col. Smart, late 
Royal Engineers, Lieut.-Gov. of Dover-castle. 

In Chernocke-pl., Winchester, aged 43, Eliza- 
beth Lavie, youngest dau. of the late Capt. Sir 
Thomas Lavie, K.C.B. 

At Old Charlton, Kent, Sarah Ruffle, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Littell Tweed, esq., 
Boreham, Essex. 

At Nice, Charlotte Lockhart, wife of James 
Baird, esq., of Auchmedden and Cambusdoon, 
and late Member for the Falkirk Burghs. 

At Nelson-terr., Newport, Barnstaple, aged 84, 
Bartholomew Gidley, esq. 

At Moray-pl., Glasgow, John Paul, esq. 

At Victoria-square. Reading, aged 48, Charles 
Simonds, jun., esq., Banker, 

Aged 82, John Hodgson, esq., of Bowls, Chig- 
well, Essex, and late of the Madras Civil Service. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Suckville-st., aged 
44, George Beatty Smyth, esq., M.D. 

At Cheltenham, aged 91, Mary, relict of Wm. 
Archers, esq., of Ti Isdown. 

At his residence, Fitzwilliam-pl., Dublin, Rich. 
Sharp, esq., late of Apps-court, Surrey. 
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In Upper Canada, aged 24, Alfred Duff, esq., 
N 


Dec. 30. At Cockermouth-castle, aged 71, 
Leonora Lucinda, widow of Maj. George Marlay, 
of the Ist Royl Regiment. 

At Pisa, aged 22, Florine, youngest dau. of Col. 
Sir William and Rady Rosalie Davison, of Swar- 
land-park and Lanton, Northumberland. 

At Alresford Rectory, aged 65, Elizabeth Ste- 
phens, wife of Lieut.-Gen. E. F. Waters, C.B. 

At Malta, at the residence of her brother, Adm, 
Lord Lyons, Catharine, dau. of the late John 
Lyons, esq., of St. Austen’s, Hants. 

At Sandywell-park, near Cheltenham, aged 61, 
Annie Scammel, wife of Samuel Hitch, esq., 
M.D. 

At Ainslie-pl., Edinburgh, Isabella, youngest 
dau. of Lord Ivory. 

At Southampton, Cecilia Ridge, wife of Jaffray 
Sceales, esq, and dau. of the late Major Philip 
Codd, of Kensington. 

At Knapton, aged 85, Hannah, relict of George 
Robinson, esq., of Knapton-house. 

At his residence, St. Peter’s-terr., Hammer- 
smith, aged 81, W. Filley, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 65, George Filder, esq., late 
of H dshrove. 

At Blythswood-sq., Glasgow, William Davie, 
esq., LL.D., one of the Town-Clerks of Glasgow. 

At his residence, Bayham-terr., Camden New 
Town, John Rowlison Pretty, esq., M.D., only 
son of William Pretty, esq., Mornington-road, 
Regent’s-park. 

Dec. 31. At her residence, New Ormond-st., 
Queen-sq., Isabel, eldest dau. of the late John 
Christie, esq., of Stirling, N.B. 

At his residence, Mortimer-st., Cavendish-sq., 
London, aged 73, Robert Skynner, esq. 

At his residence, Fishponds, near Bristol, aged 
65, Mr. William Lawes, Paymaster R.N. The 
deceased had seen much service, having entered 
the navy in 1809. He sailed under Capt. Sir G. 
Back, in his Arctic expedition. 

Suddenly, at Devonshire-st., Portland-pl., aged 
38, Lucy South, wife of George Alexander 
Osborne. 

At Harlsey-hall, near Northallerton, aged 63, 
Catherine Grace, wife of John Charles Maynard, 
esq., of Harlsey-hall. 

At his residence, the Mall, Cahir, co. Tipperary, 
aged 55, Capt. James Fagan, late Paymaster of 
the Depot Battalion of Walmer. 

At his residence, Anfield-lodge, Liverpool, aged 
35, James Smith, jun., esq., son of James Smith, 
esy., of Greenock. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged $1, John Tyrrell, 
esq. 

At his son’s residence, at Havant, aged 84, Sir 
James Fellowes, M.D., F.R S. He was the third 
son of Dr. William Fellowes, whose profession he 
adopted. He served with the army on the Con- 
tinent in 1794, and afterwards in the Peninsula, 
rendering by his professional avocations great 
service at Barossa, for which he received the war- 
medal and one clasp. He was also at the siege 
of Cadiz, under Lord Lynedoch. In considera- 
tion of his services generally, but especially 
during a pestilential fever at Gibraltar in 1804-5, 
he was knighted by George III. He was a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and Fellow of the Royal 
Colleze of Physicians, and of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. He was appointed inspector- 
— in the medical department of the army 
in q 

Lately, at Shanghai, Mr. Beal, one of the 
Medicii of that place. He had (says the China 
correspondent of the ‘* Times’’) accumulated an 
enormous fortune without contracting the limits 
of a most lavish expenditure. 

At their residence in London, Mr. and Mrs. 
Carrington, formerly of Cheltenham. ‘the “ Chel- 
tenham Examiner” gives the following particu- 
lars :—** On the morning in question Mr. Carring- 
ton was found dead in his bedroom, having been 
struck by apoplexy, and the intelligence being 
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incautiously and abruptly communicated to his 
lady, she, too, was seized with apoplectic symp~- 
toms, and died the same evening. Mr. Carring- 
ton was furmerly in the Ceylon Civil Service, 
and latterly had resided for many years in Chel- 
tenham, where he occupied a good position in 
society, and was much respected A few years ago 
one of his daughters was married to Mr. Omwell 
Lloyd Evans, of this town, and her conduct has 
since formed the subject of numerous investiga- 
tions in courts of law. The unhappy stigma 
attached to these proceedings induced her pa- 
rents to leave Cheltenham and remove to London, 
where their death oceurred » ithin a few hours of 
each other, under the melancholy circumstances 
above narrated. It is more than probable 
that the daughter’s unhappy position, and the 
anxiety caused by her approaching appearance 
in the witness-box, were the proximate causes of 
the final catastrophe. Mr. Carrington at the 
time of his death was in his seventy-third year, 
Mrs. Carrington being some 17 years his junior. 

M. Charlies Legrange, the well-known Red 
Republican, has just died at the Hague, after a 
long and painful illness. He, it will be remem- 
bered, played a leading part in the insurrection 
at Lyons in the reign of Louis Phillippe, and it is 
believed that it was he who, in the events of 
February, 1848, fired the pistol on the Boulevard 
des Capucines, which led to the killing of a 
number of people by the soldiers,—which act, it 
may be remembered, precipitated the revolution, 
the dead having been placed on carts and pub- 
licully paraded on the Boulevards amidst cries of 
** Vengeance !”” When the Republic w.s estab- 
lished he was elected to the Constituent Assembly, 
and was subsequently returned by the 12th arron- 
dissement of Paris to the Legislative Assembly. 
After the coup-d'état of December, 1851, he was 
exiled, and remained in exile till his death. 

In Dublin, Mr. Nicholas Purcell O’Gorman, 
Assist.-Barrister, co. Kilkenny, and a well-known 
participator in former political events in Ireland. 

At Portnall-park, Anne, wife of Col. Bisse 
Chalioner. She was eldest dau. of the late 
Nicholas Loftus Tottenham, of Glenfarne-hall, 
co. Leitrim, and cousin to the late Marquis of 
Ely. 

At Wiesbaden, aged 80, Prince Ernest d’Arem- 


erg. 

At Dawlish, the Lady Mallett Vaughan, dau. 
of Wilmot, first Earl of Lisburne. 

Jan. 1. At his residence, Dawlish, aged 84, 
Thomas Lyddon Edwards, esq. 

At Brighton, Capt. Geo. Clarke Hurdis, R.N. 

At his residence, Waltham-cross, aged 76, Rich. 
Dyson, esq. 

Suddenly, at Camberwell, aged 81, John Jarvis, 
esq., late of Dunstable. 

Aged 34, Harriet Ann, wife of John Evans, 
esq., of Nash Mills, Herts, and dau. of John 
Dickinson, esq., of Abbot’s-hill. 

Jan. 2. At the residence of his brother, Brock- 
ham Warren, Betchworth, Surrey, aged 52, Wm. 
Hackblock, esq., M.P. for Reigate. He was for 
many years a merchant in the city, but retired 
from business in 1855. He was returned to Par- 
liament in April last as ‘“‘an ardent Reformer, 
and supporter of Lord Palmerston’s general 
policy.” 

At Cambridge, aged 70, Mr. Charles Orridge, 
the well-known chemist and druggist, and many 
years a magistrate of the borough. 

At her residence, Cadogan-pl., aged 76, Sarah 
Frances, relict of Major-Gen. Wm. Roome, of 
the Bombay Army, and dau. of the late David 
Shakespear, esq., of Jamaica. 

At Fermoy, co. Cork, Mary, wife of Brevet- 
Major Deshon, 48th Regt. 

Jan. 3. At Lara, Kildare, Zneas Macdonnell, 
esq. He occupied, for a considérable period, a 
couspicuous place in Irish politics, and was for 
many years agent of the Irish Roman Catholic 
body in England during the struggle for emanci- 
pation. 
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Aged 54, Leow relict of John Taylor Lawton, 
esq., Wirksworth. 

Alexander Henry, son of Alexander Hamilton 
Robson, esq., Adjutant of the 3rd West York 
Militia. 

At Vyvyan-terr., Clifton, aged 57, Mary, relict 
of Wm. Courtis, esq., of Semington, Wilts. 

At Knottingley, very suddenly, aged 67, Wm. 
Bywater, esq., M.D. 

At Mountfleury, near Cannes, aged 72, Mary 
Ann, widow of Thomas Crookenden, esq., of 
Rushford-lodge, Suffolk. 

At Camden-st., Plymouth, aged 77, John Kent, 


esq. 

xt Berkeley-sq., Bristol, Anna Maria, relict of 
Jas. C. Prichard, M.D., Commissioner in Lunacy, 
and dau. of the late Dr Estlin, of Bristol. 

Aged 40, Elizabeth, wife of George Winchester, 
esq., of Northflect, Kent. 

"ie. 4. At Cape-hill, Smethwick, John Hen- 
derson, esq., of the late firm of Fox, Henderson, 
and Co. 

At Godstone, Surrey, aged 30, Edward, young- 
est son of C. McNiven, esq., of Perryfield, Oxted. 

At Royal-crescent, Batn, aged 61, Mrs. G. H. 
Cox, widow of Cupt. G. Hamiiton Cox. 

At Thearne, near Beverley, aged 56, George 
Barkworth, = 4 

At Guildford, Surrey, aged 43, Louis Joseph 
Batty Buckland, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Smyrna, Robert Jeans, esq., late 
Hi.B.M.’s Vice-Consul at Catania. 

At Hardway, near Gosport, aged 53, W. L. 
Browne, Commander, R.N. 

At Hotham-house, East-Riding of Yorkshire, 
aged 65, John Edward Brooke, esq. 

At Pewsey, Wilts, Georgiana Hawkins, wife of 
the Rev. Joseph S. Hilliard, Curate of Pewsey. 

Suddenly, Einma, wife of William May, esq., 
of Deansfield-villa, Romsey. 

At somerton, aged 87, Mrs. Dorothy Prisk, 
relict of Richard Prisk, esq., of Radipole, Dorset. 
At Woodborough, aged 73, John Wells, esq. 

Aged 50, Elizabeth, wife of Richard Comyn, 
esq., of Marlborough-pl., St. John’s-wood, and 
Lincoln's-inn-fields, and eldest dau. of Edward 
Wilkinson, esq., of ye 

At Crow-hill, near Mansfield, aged 63, John 
Edward Brodhurst, esq. 

At Priory-road, Kilburn, aged 60, Keturah, 
widow of Capt. John Metculfe, H.E.1.C.S. 

Jan.6. Aged 44, Capt. Charles Bentley, Com- 
mandant Inspector and Paymaster of the Pen- 
sioners in the Derby district. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Thomas Hompesch 
Christian, esq., Commander R.N., eldest son of 
the late Rear-Adm. Hood Hanway Christian, 
and grandson of the late Rear-Adm. Sir Hugh 
Clobury Christian, K.B.; also, killed at Seela- 
pore, in June last, George Jackson Christian, 
e-q., B.C.S., one of the Commissioners for Oude, 
only surviving brother of the above; and at the 
same time and place, Sophia Raikes, his wife, and 
their only son Hompesch. 

At hisresidence, Haccombe-house, near Exeter, 
aged 76, William Kingdon, esq. 

At her residence, Mount Radford, aged 81, 
Elizabeth, relict of Richard Miles, esq. 

At Horbling, Lincolnshire, aged 80, Benjamin 
Smith, esq. 

In Oxford-terr., Eliza, widow of J. Amphlett, 
esq. , of Clent-house, Worcestershire, and eldest 
dau. of the late Benjamin Benyon, esq., many 
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Jan.7. At West Harling Rectory, aged 29 
Louisa Pole, wife of the Rev. 0. M. Ridley, and 
youngest dau. of William Stuart, esq., of Alden- 

am-abbey, Herts. 

At Rottingdean, near Brighton, Lady Corry, 
wiuow of Rear-Adm. Armar Lowry Corry. 

At Coltishall, Emilia, widow of the Rev. Vin- 
cent E. Eyre, Rector of Cranwich, Norfolk. 

At Weilingborough, aged 66, Joseph Keep, esq. 

At Albany-house, Kent-road, aged 64, Thomas 
Walton, esq. 

At Norland-sq., aged 60, Mary, relict of J. W. 
G. Rogers, exq., of Alvediston. 

At Park-sq., Leeds, Lucy Helen, wife of Chas, 
Chadwick, M.D. 

At Bromsgrove, aged 91, John Adams, esq. 

At Montpelier-road, Peckham, aged 67, Joseph 
Harris, esq., of the Stamp-office. 

Jan. 8. At Court Lees, near Canterbury, aged 
70, William Hyder, esq., a Deputy-Lieut., and 
one of her Mujesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
county of Kent. 

At Wyelands, near Chepstow, aged 73, Hannah 
Withers, last surviving dau. of John Clark, esq., 
of Preshute, Wilts. 

In Grosvenor-sq., London, aged 77, William 
Wigram, esq. 

At Chichester, aged 84, James Gates, esq 

At Clifton, Elizabeth Dennistoun, wite of the 
Rev. W. W. Gibbon. 

At Asfield-court, Gloucestershire, aged 85, 
Sophia, widow of ‘I’. Fulljames, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 74, Thomas Col- 
lett, last surviving son of the late Rev. Peter 
Coilett, Rector of Denton, Sussex. 

At Southsea, Hants, aged 84, Jane, relict of 
Thomas Harben, esq., of Corsica-hall, Seaford, 
Sussex. 

At Brunswick-sq., Camberwell, aged 50, Meyer 
Natban, esq. 

At Fitzroy-sq., aged 68, Edward Griffith, esq., 
F.R.S., for many years one of the Masters of 
H. M.’s Court of Common Pleas. 

Jan. 9. At Tratalgar-house, West Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, Sarah Goodwin, widow of John 
Goodwin, esq., of Wycombe, Bucks. Inthe year 
1831 this lady built and endowed ‘Trinity Church, 
West Cowes, at her own expense. 

At Dawlish, aged 92, Lady Mallet Vaughan, 
dau. of Wilmot, tirst Earl of Lisburne. 

At his residence, Rose-villa, Bromley-common, 
Kent, aged 58, Ralph Nelson Rabett, esq., se- 
cond son of the late John Rabett, esq., soli- 
citor, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

At Rome, aged 61, William Thomas Petre, last 
surviving son of the late Hon. George William 
Petre. 

At Bordeaux, suddenly, aged 68, Mary Dunkin, 
wife of Thomas Dunkin, esq., of the house of 
Thos. Dunkin and Son, of Bordeaux and Madras, 

At her mother’s residence, Lochneli-cottage, 
Northchureh, Anna Ehza Grenville, youngest 
dau. of the late Archibild Campbell, esq., of 
Lochnell, Argyleshire, and late of the Mount, 
Harrow. 

At his residence, Tackley-park, Oxfordshire, 
aged 39, William Evetts, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 73, Margaret, second dau. of 
the late Joseph Mills, esq., of West Glanton, 
Northumberland. 

At Aylsham, Norfolk, Elizabeth, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Ven. John Bedingfeld 
Collyer, Archdeacon of Norwich. 

John Stewart Allen, physician and superin- 





years M.P. for Stafford. 

At Liverpool-house, Dover, the resid of 
her sister, Mrs. James Majoribanks, Louisa 
Goodyar, fourth dau. of the late Rev. George 
Dinely Goodyar, Rector of Otterden, Kent. 

At Kew, aged 88, Charles Worrell, esq., third 
son of the late Jonathan Worrell, esq., of Juniper- 
hall, Mickleham, Surrey. 

At his residence, Berners-st., Oxford-st., aged 
55, James Erat, esq. 

At his residence, Boreham-roai, Warminster, 
aged 66, William Richard Taylor, esq. 


dent, Joint-Counties Lunatic Asylum, Aber- 
gavenny, formerly resident physician St. Mary- 
lebone Infirmary. 

At Upper-Eaton-st., aged 68, Lieut.-Col. James 
Stewart. From the evidence adduced at the in- 
quest, it appeared thut the dece ised had tormerly 
served in the Peninsular and in the Burmese 
wars. He had, however, for the la-t four years 
resided in Upper-Eaton-st., and for some time 
past had been of very eccentric habits. At one 
time, imagining that some one was following him, 
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he went to Scotland-yard for protection, had 
double bolts placed on the door of his bedroom, 
to prevent, as he said, any one murdering him. 
Some further evidence having been given, in 
which it was stateu that the deceased had about 
four years back been seen by Dr. Sutherland as 
to the state of his mind, the jury returned a ver- 
dict, ‘That the deceased destroyed his life by 
shooting himself while in a state of temporary 
insanity.” 

Jan. 10. At Kiplin-hall, Yorkshire, the resi- 
dence of the Countess Tyrconnell, Mary, wife of 
Lieut. Edwin Lipscomb, R.N., and eldest dau. of 
the late Dansey Dansey, esq., of Brinsop, Here- 
fordshire. 

At East-hill-pl., Hastings, aged 73, Seth Tho- 
mas, esq., late chief clerk of the Ordnance. 

At his residence, Circus, Bath, aged 75, Lieut.- 
Gen. Wm. Smelt, C.B., Col. 37th Regt. This gal- 
lant officer entered the service as Cornet, on the 
16th of March, 1798, and had, therefore, nearly 
completed 60 years of military service. He served 
in the American war, and was present at the 
taking of Plattsburg, storm and capture of Os- 
wego, action of Lundy’s Lane, storming of Fort 
Erie, where he was severely and dangerously 
wounded. He was also in the Burmese war of 
1824-25-26; and was present at the capture of 
Rangoon, and other actions in Ava. Within the 
last few years he held commands in Ceylon and 
Madras. In 1851 General Smelt was appointed 
to the colonelcy of the 37th Regiment, which by 
his death is placed at the disposal of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Aged 79, Joseph White, esq., of Apollo-build- 
ings, Walworth. 

At his house in Canonbury-sq., aged 89, John 
Thody Burkitt, esq. 

At Little-Hampton, Sussex, Harriet Laing 
Wier, widow of Lieut.-Col. Wier, of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 59th Regiment. 

Aged 77, William Slade, esq., of Walcot-pl., 
Lamb ‘th, and Halsteads, Yorkshire, and Deputy- 
Lieut. of the county of Surrey. 

At his house, Cuarlton-hill-villas, Holloway, 
aged 59, William Drayner, esq., late of the H. E. I. 
Company’s Maritime Service. 

Aged 65, Edmund Wakefield Meade-Waldo, 
e8q., of Stonewall-park and Hever, Kent. 

At Blackdales, Largs, William James, eldest 
son of Robert Graham, esq., of Brooksby Largs, 


N.B. 
Jan. 11, At Chilfrome, aged 78, Ezekiel Pope, 


esq. 
“ke Sherborne, aged 53, J. P. Willmott, esq. 

At Clifton, from the accidental discharge of a 
gun, aged 32, Frederick William Howard, a 
partner in the firm of Henderson and Howard, 
solicitors, Bristol. 

At Roby-hall. Hannah, eldest surviving dau. 
of John Moss, esq., Otterspool, Liverpool. 

An accident happened at the Thelwall station 
of the Warrington and Stockport Railway on 
Monday night under singular circumstances. A 
Mr. Knowles was proceeding to the above sta- 
tion, to take the train from Warrington to Man- 
chester. When within a short distance of the 
place he saw the train approaching, and began 
to run, so swiftly, it seems, that he was unable 
to stop himself, owing perhaps to his being desti- 
tute of one arm, and he plunged into the station 
and fell on the railway in front of the advancing 
engine be'ore any one could catch hold of hit. 
Before he could rise again the locomotive passed 
over both his legs, completely smashing the right 
limb below the culf, and tearing off the left foot. 
Notwithstanding these severe injuries, the un- 
fortunate man appeared to be for the moment 
unconscious of them, for on the stoker running 
up to his assis:ance, Mr. Knowles held out his 
hand with some money, and requested the man 
to get him a ticket. Mr. Thompson, surgeon, 
was in the train, and promptly applied ligatures 
to the wounded parts, and the sufferer was re- 
moved to Lymm, when three other surgeons 
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attended upon him; but he sank rapidly after 
his arrival there, and expired in little more than 
three hours after the accident. 

At his residence, Turnham-green, aged 85, 
Richard Farden, esq. 

At Chatham-place, Walworth, aged 75, John 
Pix, esq., late of Northiam, Sussex. 

At the Coombe, near Penzance, aged 92, Thos, 
Bolicho, esq. 

At Anlaby-house, Cheltenham, aged 83, Thos. 
Bodley, esq. 

At Normanby-park, Lincolnshire, suddenly, 
Millicent Mary, wife of Col. Chaplin, of Mon- 
tague-square. 

At Bampton, aged 59, Robert North, esq. 

At Somerby-hall, aged 86, Mary, widow of 
Edwyn Andrew Burnaby, esq., Baggrave-hall. 

At Brighton, Mr. John Dodd. ‘ He was a comic 
actor of no mvan pretensions, and as a comic 
vocalist of the old school he had few, if any, com- 
peers. Those who have heard his “* Long Lawyer” 
or his “‘ Irish Schoolmaster,” and who have be- 
held the contortions of his face, and listened to 
his comic humour, will not soon forget him. His 
characters were Benjamin Bowbell in the ‘* Il- 
lustrious Stranger,” and Paul Pry. John Dodd 
was a great favourite with the Royal establish- 
ment at Brighton during the reigns of George 
IV. and William IV., and was afterwards in- 
duced to become the lessee of the Windsor 
Theatre, thinking to bask in the sunshine of 
royalty. But the speculation was a thorough 
failure, and John Dodd returned to Brighton, 
and to the Swiss Gardens, then recently opened, 
a wiser but a poorer man. He had retired from 
the »oards for some years, owing not so much to 
increased age as to infirmities, he having been a 
martyr to rheumatism for a considerable period.” 

Jan, 12. At Cheltenham, aged 86, Mary Bea- 
=. Chichester, widow of John Chichester, esq., 


At her residence, Pulteney-st., Bath, Susannah, 
wife of Thomas Hunt, esq. 

At Birmingham, aged 54, Charles Shaw, esq., 
of Otley. 

At his house, in South Audley-st., after a few 
weeks’ illness, aged 65, Rear-Adm. the Hon. 
George Pryse Campbell, only brother of the Earl 
of Cawdor. 

At Paris, aged 46, Henry Collingwood Selby, 
esq., Queen’s Advocate of Ceylon. 

At Howick-grange, Northumberland, Annie 
aaa youngest dau. of Sir Thomas Tancred, 

art. 

Aged 72, John Henry Spurling, esq., of Peck- 
ham, Surrey. 

Aged 74, Henry Barlow, esq., of Newington 
Butts, Surrey. 

At Clapham-rise, Surrey, aged 78, John Guil- 
lum Scott, esq. 

At his residence, Kensington-gore, Hyde-park, 
aged 74, John Youle, esq., formerly of Hull. 

At his residence, Lower Tulse-hill, aged 80, 
Samuel Rowsell, esq., late of Cheapside. 

Jan, 13, At the Royal Hospi'al, Chelsea, aged 
58, Richard, youngest son of the late Sir Richard 
Neave, bart., of Dagenhain-park, Essex, and for 
32 years secretary to the above establishment. 

At Darlington-place, Bath, Elizabeth, wife of 
Mr. Richard Eckley, and relict of the late Robert 
Edge Castle, esq., of Hatton-lodge, Henbury, 
Gloucestershire. 

Aged 70, Francis Cobb Austen, esq., of Doc- 
tors’-commons. 

Jan. 14. At Clewer, near Windsor, aged 47, 
J — Jenkins, jun., esq., of Caerleon, Monmouth- 
shire. 

At his residence, Berkeley-pl., Cheltenham, 
aged 87, Major Askew. 

At Sonning-grove, Berks, aged 76, Sarah Maria, 
widow of H. N. Pearson, D.D. 

At Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., aged 78, Elizabeth, 
widow of Sheldon Dudley, esq., formerly of 
Mount Dudley, Roscrea, Ireland. 

At Bedbridge, Southampton, Elizabeth Sophia 
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Bianchi, née Atwood, third dau. of the late Thos. 
Atwood, esq., Chief Justice of the Bahama Isles. 

At his residence, Warwick-ter., Belgrave-rd., 
aged 71, John Evans, esq. 

At Portland, Dorsetshire, Isabella, wife of T. 
Folliott Powell, esq., D puty-Governor of Port- 
land Prison, late Capt. 16th Lancers. 

In Pall-Mall, Lieut.-Gen. Edward Parkinson, 
C.B., Col. of the 93rd Highlanders. 

At Manchester, James Mosley Leigh, esq., of 
Davenham-house, Northwich. 

Jan. 15. At her residence, Twickenham-mea- 
dows, aged 89, Cornelia, widow of the Ven. Geo. 
Owen Cambridge, Archdeacon of Middlesex. 

At her residence, Leamington, Harriet, widow 
of the Hon. Robert Leeson, and youngest sister of 
the late Sir Henry Brooke, bart., of Colebrooke- 
park, Ireland. 

At Iscoyd-park, Flintshire, aged 73, Philip L. 
Godsal, esq. 

At Ventnor, aged 33, Paul John Fearon, ‘esq., 
of Oak-hill, Hampstead. 

At Brighton, Harriet, eldest dau. of Henry 
John Turner, esq., of Percy-st., London, and 
Bushey-heath, Herts. 

Jan. 16. At his residence in the Wandsworth- 
road, aged 82, Henry Gostling, esq. 

At Lea-bridge, Derbyshire, aged 28, Lieut. Jones 
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Wright, R.M., only surviving son of Lieut. Thos. 
Wright, R.N., of Middl» Deal, Kent. 

At Barrowby Rectory, Augusta Maria, third 
dan. of the Rev. G. E. Welby. 

At Hyde-park-gardens, aged 69, the Right Hon. 
Sir William Henry Maule. 

At St.‘Leonard’s-on-Sea, Lady Boothby, relict 
of Sir William Boothby, bart., of Ashbourn-hall, 
Derbyshire. 

At Norfolk-st., Strand, from bronchitis, aged 
61, Susan, wife of Benjamin Kent, esq. 

Jan 17. At Bury-lodge, Hampshire, aged 81, 
Thomas Butler, esq. 

At the residence of her sister, North Audley-st., 
Mary, widow of Joseph Watson Lennis, late 
bailiff of Windsor Great Park. 

Jan. 18. At Pau, in the Pyrenees, Emma, wife 
of Col. Nedham, R.A. 

Jan. 19. At Brixton, aged 60, Mr. Chas. Kaye, 
solicitor, of Symond’s-inn, and Brixton. 

Jan. 21, At Osnaburgh-st., Regent’s-park, aged 
81, Bobert Ingram, esq. 

At Salisbury, Capt. Beverley Robinson, half- 


ay R.A. 

At Pall-Mall, aged 79, Jeremiah O. N. Foaker, 
esq., late of Sneating-hall, Kirby-le-Soken, Essex. 

Jan. 22. At his residence, Hatton-garden, J.C. 
Taunton, esq. 
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PRICE OF CORN. 
Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
36 5 22 8 33 5 39 9 40 4 
39 8 | 3911 


Weeks. 48 4 


_ Weeks 
“ean }@ 8 | oO | ot |e 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25. 
Hay, 37. 5s. to 37. 10s.—Straw, 11. 6s. to 12. 10s.—Clover, 41. Os. to 51. Os. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

dais seseseeees-08 LOd. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 25. 
100-48. 6d. to 5s. 2d. ‘ 


iain eaainil seeeee-4% 10d. to 58. 4d. 
3s. Od. to 3s. 10d. 


COAL-MARKET, Jan. 25. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 20s. 6d. Other sorts, 12s. Od. to 16s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 55s. 6d. Petersburgh Y. C., 55s. 9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From Dec. 24 to Jan. 23, inelusive. 





Thermometer. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





cloudy, rn. fair 
fair, cloudy 
do. do. 

do. rain 

do. 

do. cloudy 
cloudy 

do. 








do. fair 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. 

do. do. 


foggy 
do. 





3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 


Consols. 


New 
3 per 
Cent. 


India 
Stock. 


India 
Bonds. 
£1,000. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


Ex. Bonds 
A. £1,000. 
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1 pm. 
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